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Cane !__and Good for Him 


You remember, don’t you, how you waited 
‘round for the dasher. The memory of 
those treats you enjoyed is something 
you will treasure all of your life. Nothing 
tastes half so good, now. Home-made 
ice cream will bring equal joy, today, to 
your kiddies. 


Leading dietitians recommend ice cream 
as one of the most nourishing and health- 
ful of 2:1 foods. 

Delicicus ice cream is economical when made 
with Borden’s Evaporated Milk—and you know 
that it is pure. 

Write for the recipe—it’s in our Free Recipe 
Book. 


“The Milk that Cuts te Cost of Cooking” 
BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK COMPANY, 283 Borden Building, New York 
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For the Honor of the San 


is the last story in Ruth Sawyer’s series. 
You have~known Sheila O’Leary long 
enough to learn to love her in spite of the 
fact that the other nurses whisper about 
her. She has gone about her capable, 
efficient way indifferent, outwardly, to 
the suspicion that surrounds her. The 
explanation comes in the next story, and 
if you had never loved “Leerie” you 
would love her then. 


Women of Scandinavia 


“T stayed a week in Sweden because of 
the big women in that country,” wrote 
Miss Doty from Christiania on January 
19th. ‘I went down into south Sweden 
and spent a day with Ellen Key.” The 
results of that week, and particularly of 
the day with Ellen Key, will appear in 
Miss Doty’s next article. 


The Pretender 


Marriage on the spur of the moment— 
because there was only the moment—has 
been the order of the day since the war 
began. When you’re facing the uncer- 
tainties of “over there” conventions do 
not count. Katharine Holiand Brown 
has written a very beautiful and tender 
story about one such marriage. It will do 


your soul good to read it. 


Just a Day or Two More 


If this magazine was late maybe it was 
delayed on a siding while a troop train 
went through or one bearing supplies for 
Pershing or the Red Cross. In any case 
the magazine was mailed on time, and 
any delays came after it jeft our print 
shop, and they were unavoidable. So 
please be patient if it happens again. 


Three Women 


Six times did the State of New York de- 
cide that it would take the lifé of one of 
its citizens—put him in the electric 
chair and do him shamefully to death. 
There was doubt of his guilt or the first 
sentence would have been carried out. 
And yet the law made and provided for 
such cases went ahead unmoved by ap- 
peals, determined to have its way. But 
three women stepped in to do battlewith 
the law—for they knew the man wasin- 
nocent. They stood between him and 
the chair; they made him a free man. 
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Thé story reads like fiction; it is the 
grimmest fact. It is significant of the part 
women are going to take in public life. 
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IFE is cheap; life is dear. The 
immediate use to which it can be 
put makes the difference — that 
and the fact that where it is 

cheap it is spent and must elsewhere be 
held dear. In what we call the Children’s 
Year—tfrom April to April—more men will 
probably follow the ‘‘old road to Para- 
dise” than went that way in any year 
since the world was; and the same year 
will set a record in the number of children’s 
lives that are saved. The one is a direct 
result of the other, is necessary because 
of the other, and will in large measure 
offset the other. For while the great gap 
in the world’s manhood can never be filled 
and must march with its generation into 
the west, the absolute loss can and will 
be redeemed through the care that will 
hereafter be offered to all the children of 
all men. Thus in slight measure is the 
hard lesson justified. 

Of the present allied nations France is 
most keenly aware of the necessity of 
saving every life she can. 
France was the first country 
to start preventive work 
for infants, for with her low 
birth-rate every baby was 
precious. Alongside her was 
a nation, sword in hand, 
whose nurseries were full. 
It was a menace that grew 
with every German baby 
born, with every. French 
child dead. So babies were 
precious to France, and she 
led the world in taking 
measures to provide mothers 
with means and knowledge 
to carry on their work for 
France. Now, with a tre- 
mendously lowered — birth- 
rate, France has set out to 
reduce her deaths by fifty 
thousand in a year. That 
is only half our goal, but 
the population of France is 
but little more than a third 
of ours. Our aim should 
be to save another fifty 
thousand—nay, all the 
babies and children we have. 
The love of France has been 
quickened by the sight of 
her little ones maimed and 
tortured to make a German 
victory. We have no such spur—and, 
please God, shall never have—but the 
Atlantic is so narrow that we can hear 
the cry, going up from the battle-fields 
and broken homes of France, for the 
world to join in a brotherhood of service 
whose creed shall be that each is his 
brother's keeper—or at least the keeper 
of his brother's child. 

It is the fourth month of the Children’s 
Year. Have you done your part? If not, 
why not? Don’t wait to be drafted. Vol- 
unteer. The Children’s Bureau at Wash- 
ington will tell you what to do. 


‘*Stand By Your Posts’’ 


I ET it be understood, now, that every 
4 child of school age is going batk to 
school in the fall and that every teacher 
will be at her desk when the school year 
begins. “The years of man are three- 
score and ten, but the value of all these 
vears, either to the man himself or to the 
community, depends on the use made of 
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gone over! 


our daily life. 
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the few precious years of youth. A few 
years cover all the brief and precious period 
twixt boy and man when character is 


molded, education completed, skill of, 


hand and eye and intellect acquired.” 
England learned to her sorrow that it was 
poor business to let children go to business, 
though she permitted it when it was com- 
mon opinion that the war would soon be 
over. The war was not soon over, Eng- 
land got her second wind, regained her 
poise, and saw that she had made a mis- 
take. That mistake she is now rectifying, 
and similar ones in France and Italy are 
receiving legislative attention. We shall 
have no excuse for making the same mis- 
takes. The war did not rush upon us, 
taking us unawares and threatening our 
very existence. There was no emergency 
to disrupt our national life. Except for 
those who volunteered no one was taken 
from his work for several months after our 
declaration of war. All who went knew 
they were going;, their associates and em- 
a 





When the Boys Come Home 


Does it seem a little early to be talking of the 
home-coming of our army when most of it has not yet 


It isn’t: not in the least. 


But in a different way. 


But why not? 





ployers knew it. There was time to replace 
every one. There is time now to replace 
every boy or girl of school age before the 
schoo] bells ring. It should be done. As 
to the teachers, the advice of Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw can not be disputed and 
need not be added to. She says: ‘ Ap- 
peals come from hosts of young women 
who want to leave the school te do patriotic 
work. I tell them to drill the young sol- 
diers in the schoolroom, to stand by their 
posts with the spirit of a soldier on duty.” 


Help Wanted 

"THERE always was a difference between 

woman’s work and man’s—in the 
work itself and in the popular attitude 
toward it. It was the obvious thing for 
man to call machinery to his aid, and he 
did so, in spite of the opposition of farm 
laborers who thought that more machines 
would mean fewer ‘‘hands,”” when they 
merely meant more acres under produc- 
tion. Woman's need for mechanical helps 


Because its 
return is going to upset us as much as the German in- 
vasion did France. 
to ten million men are coming back charged with the 
finest idealism that ever moved an army. 
America going to do with these men? 
Gulick, president of the Camp Fire Girls, spent several 
months with the boys in France. 
the “greatest organized piece of team-work for right- 
eousness the world has ever seen. 
the army over there, but the thought of what we will do 
to the boys when they come home appals him. He 
thinks we should get ready to meet them with as clean 
hands and lives as they will have. 
imagination somewhat. 
the impossible every day; why not do this? This ques- 
tion is going to be answered very largely by you women 
and you girls who will be women when the boys come 
back, for you determine largely the spiritual quality of 
Look for Dr. Gulick’s article in August. 


From four 


What is 
Dr. Luther B. 


He saw what he calls 


He isn’t afraid for 


Which staggers the 
We're doing 


as: te “Sag 


was not, is not, so apparent. Her work- 
room remains the same size from year to 
year; her work increases only in intensity. 
By speeding up or by lengthening her 
hours she can accomplish it. Neither 
method is reliable out of doors; sun and 
shower are both against them. This in- 
equality in equal se-vice was never more 
to be decried than now, when the farmer 
feels the spur of the « orld’s necessity and 
knows that it i, expected of him ‘hat he 
will not let the bottom of America’s food- 
bin be reached. Every agency imaginable 
has been invoked in his behalf. We have 
seen only one such appeal for the woman 
on thefarm. Extra help in the fields means 
extra work in the house—and usually with 
no additional equipment. Women are 
cheerfully doing their part; they are let- 
ting their servants go without complaint; 
the time they had for recreation they are 
spending in the garden or in doing Red 
Cross work. It is only fair that some 
thought should be taken of their needs, that 
some money should be spent 
on them. Uncle Sam will 
not complain of competition 
in equipment for the home. 
It’s time to begin conserving 
women. Home conveniences 
are cheaper than human 
labor. Save mother; she’s 
needed. 


Uncle Sam Asks a Favor 


HEN you want to find 
out something about 
the war don’t write to Wash- 
ington unless you have to. 
Uncle Sam asks you to look 
in his newspaper, the Ofi- 
cial Bulletin, before you add 
to the burden that a flood 
of letters has laid upon him. 
You can find the Bulletin 
at the post-office and _ the 
library in your town. 


Take a Vacation 


WE hope that the article 
by James Oliver Cur- 
wood on page 32 will induce 
every reader of this maga- 
zine to take a vacation in 
the country. The “call of 
the wild” has never been 
more forcefully expressed, 
nor the presence of God in nature pointed 
out more beautifully. In the hearts ‘of 
millions of city dwellers are precious mem- 
ories of days spent out under the open sky 
where there was no contamination of man’s 
contriving, but only the sweet breath of 
nature and the low, harmonious voice of 
her unspoiled children. This is a good 
year to go back for a refreshing of that 
memory, for the world is aweary and can 
find no peace among all the ways of men. 
“Life allows no margin of silence any 
longer,”’ said Dallas Lore Sharp in a former 
Goop HousEKEEPING. ‘One can not sit 
down in quiet and listen to the small voices 
nowadays; one is obliged to stand up 
in a telephone-booth, a pitiful, two-by- 
two oasis of silence in life’s desert of con- 
fusion and din.” Nature provides a refuge 
from these noises and confusions. G0 
seek it. Lay up stores of serenity for life’s 
testings as you fill your bins with fuel 
against the coming of the cold. 

Wituiam Freperick BicELow, Editor. 
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A PRAYER FOR THOSE WHO WATCH — 
Cay 


Theodosia Garrison 


E can not see beyond the flame, the 
black smoke’s smother; 
We only know they strive there, each 
beside the other, 


Mur son and_ soldier, lover, husband, 
brother. 


We can not hear the battle-clash, the 


roaring of the guns; 
We only know among them are the well- 
beloved ones, 
Those who made the world for us, lovers, 
husbands, sons. 
JULY, 1r918 


“Ours!” the heart within us cries. Nay, 
but these are more 

Even, men-at-arms of God who wage a 
holy war 

In the cause His soldier-saints fought and 
conquered for! 


Copyright, 1918, International Magazine Company (Good Housekeeping). 


All rights reserved 


Lord, for us, the waiting ones, watchers in 
the night, 

Change our selfish fears to pride, let us 
see aright 

The honor of the Service, the glory of the 
Fight! 


Give us faith to know Thy sword was never 
bared in vain, 

Give us vision to behold, above the fields 
of pain, 

The splendor of the sacrifice that saves a 
world again! 

VOL. LXVII No. 
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“Doctor,” said Martin, coming in, “this little girl of yours and I have something important to tell you!” 
sternly, then he looked about at the girls’ faces and was silent. 


The old 


“Are you surprised, Daddy?” Cherry laughed, 


S IS T E RS 


“The best story Ihave ever written,’ says 


HE three at the table did not 
move for perhaps twenty slow 
seconds. Doctor Strickland, who 
had pushed back his chair, and 
whose hands were resting on the table 
before him, stared at them steadily. / 
with a quick little hiss of surprise 
faintly. Alix, the unstilted, opened her 
mouth in unaffected astonishment. For 
29 


Kathleen Norris 


ITllustrated by 


John Alonzo Williams 


there was no mistaking Cherry’s tone. 
“Doctor,” said Martin, coming in, 
“this little girl of yours and I have some- 
thing important to tell you!” 
The old man looked at him sharply, 


almost sternly, then he looked about at the 
girls’ faces, and was silent. 

“Are you surprised, Daddy?’’ Cherry 
laughed, with all a child’s innocent exulta- 
tion. Then she fluttered to the arm of hii 
chair, and, still in silence, he tightened his 
arm about her. The next instant Anne and 
Martin were shaking hands, and’Alix had en- 
veloped Cherry in an enthusiastic embrace. 


(To start this story now turn to page 146 for the synopsis of the first instalment) 





man looked at him sharply, almost 
with all a child’s innocent exultation 


“Surprised!” exclaimed Alix. ‘Why, 
aren't you surprised yourself!” 

Her sister flushed exquisitely, and Mar- 
tin laughed. ‘We're just about knocked 


silly!” he confessed, and all the girls 


laughed joyously. 
There followed a delighted confusion of 


talk, when each in turn remembered what 
had noticed, what she had suspected, 
t her first emotion had been at 
or that. Meanwhile a place 
for Martin, and biscuits and 
honey and tea were put into 
Cherry left her place 
beside her father with a final kiss, and took 
her own chair. all dimples, flushes, smiles, 
and shy contidence. 
* And what are your plans?” Anne asked 
maternally, as she poured tea. 
Her uncle, who had been silent during 


, 
omelet and 


brisk circulation. 


the excitement, mildly in- 
terposed: ‘J 
needn’t go too fast, young 
people! You’ve only known 
each other a few weeks, after 
all. You must be pretty 
sure of yourselves before 
taking anything like a de- 
cisive step. Plenty of time 
—plenty of time.. Martin 
here. can go back to his 
mine, and Cherry will wait 
for him—” 

Cherry’s_ wild-rose face 
colored, and her whole body 
drooped. “But I can be 
getting ready, and I can tell 
people, Dad?” she pleaded. 

“We'll see,” her father 
promised her _ soothingly. 
He had prémised her thus 
vaguely when, as an impera- 
tive baby years ago, she had 
wanted the impossible. But 
she was not a baby now. 

“Oh, now—that won’t 
do!” she pouted. 

“You must give me a 
little time to get used to 
the idea of losing my baby, 
pretty,” her father said. ‘I 
confess that this thing 
seems to have come upon 
me rather unexpectedly. 
Martin here and I must 
have some talks about his 
plans.” 

“T know exactly how you 
feel, Doctor,’ Martin - said 
sensibly and sympatheti- 
cally.. “TI ‘realize that -I 
should. have come to you 
first and asked to pay my 
respects to your daughter— 
Laugh, why don’t. you?” he 
added to Alix, from whom 
an abrupt and startling 
laugh had indeed escaped in 
good-natured scorn. 

““Nobody does that any 
more!” the girl said, in selt- 
defense. ‘‘It sounded so 
old-fashioned!”’ 

“Perhaps nobody does it 
any more, but I should have 
done it,”’ Martin said briskly 
and seriously. “Except that 
it all came over me with 
such a rush. A week ago 
Cherry was only a most 
attractive child to me. Id 
spoken to my aunt about 

her and had said that I envied the man 
who was some day to win her, and that was 
all! Then the time came for me to get back 
to work—and I found I couldn’t go! I 
couldn’t leave her. However, I expect to 
be back here some time in the fall, and I 
thought to myself that I’d see her then, 
and perhaps, then! And then came last 
night, when I began to say goodbys, and 

it happened! I know that you all hardly 
know me, and I know that Cherry is 
pretty young to settle down, but I think I 
can satisfy you, Doctor, that you give her 
into safe hands, and I believe she’ll never 
regret trusting me!”’ 

He had got to his feet as he spoke, and 
was holding the back of his chair, looking 
anxiously and eagerly into the old man’s 
eyes. His tene, in spite of his effort to 
keep it light, had taken on a depth and 


think we- 


gravity quite new to his hearers, and as 
Cherry, sitting next him and fired through 
all her girlish being by his eloquence, 
turned to lay a small, warm hand on his 
own, the tears came to his eyes. 

“Well—” said the doctor, touched 
himself, and in his gentlest tone, “ well—! 
It had to come, perhaps. I can’t promise 
her to you very soon, Lloyd. But if you 
both are willing to wait, and if time proves 
this 10 be the real feeling, I don’t believe 
you'll find me hard on you!” 

“*That’s all I ask, sir!’ Martin said, re- 
suming his seat and his dinner. And for 
the rest of the meal harmony and gaiety 
reigned. 

Alix shot an occasional glance at Anne, 
who was flushed but as usual busy and 
charming over the teacups. Alix knew 
that Anne was inwardly writhing; indeed, 
she felt a sort of emotional shock herself. 
Yesterday the merc talk of a lover for any 
one of them was delightfully thrilling and 
vague — tonight Cherry was actually en- 
gaged! The older girls’ romantic specula- 
tions were flat enough now; Cherry had 
the actual thing. 

There was no jealousy in Alix’s heart, as 
there definitely was in Anne’s, of the man. 
But Alix felt envious of the superior experi- 
ence—why, he would kiss Cherry! No 
man had ever kissed Alix. Cherry would 
be the admired and envied girl among all 
the girls; married at eighteen; it was so 
beautifully flattering and satisfying to be 
married young! 

She looked at her father’s face, a 
troubled face. He was watching the 
lovers regretfully; he did not disguise it. 
Their quick plans, the readiness with 
which they solved the tremendous prob- 
lems to come, the light-heartedness with 
which they were hurrying: toward the 
future—had he and the older Charity been 
like that, twenty-five years ago, when 
they had had supper at her mother’s house 
and told the great news? He remembered 
himself, an eager, enthusiastic lover—had 
he really given better promise then than 
this handsome young fellow was giving 
tonight? He tried to remember the older 
Charity’s mother—what had she said, 
what expression had her face worn—and it 
seemed to him that he could dimly recall 
reluctance, and pain, and gravity in that 
long-ago look. 

After dinner Charity and Martin, in all 
the ecstatic first delight of recognized love, 
wandered out to the wide front porch, 
where there were wicker chairs, under the 
rose-vines. Alix alone laughed at them as 
they went. Anne, with a storm in her 
heart, played softly on the piano, and the 
doctor, after giving the doorway where 
Cherry had disappeared a wistful look, 
restlessly took to his armchair and _ his 
book, in such desolation of spirit as he had 
not known since the dark day of her 
mother’s death. 

The next day Alix and the engaged pair 
walked up to invite Peter to a tennis four- 
some on the old Blithedale court. It was a 
Saturday, and as he usually dined with 
them or asked them to dine with him on 
Saturday, they were not surprised to find 
him busy with a charcoal burner, under the 
trees, compounding a marvelous dish of 
chicken, tomatoes, cream, and mushrooms, 
or to have his first words a caution not to 
tip things over if they wanted any dinner. 
His Chinese cook was hovering about, but 
Peter himself was chef. . 
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“Stop your messing one second!”’ Alix 
said, catching him by the arm. And as he 
straightened up she added, with a little 
awkward laugh, “Congratulate these crea- 
tures—they—they’re going to be married 
—why don’t you congratulate them!” 

Peter gave one long look at Martin and 
Cherry, who stood laughing, but a little 
confused and self-conscious, too, in the 
grassy path. With a shock like death in 
his heart, he realized that it was all over. 
Their protection of her, their suspicions, 
had come too late. Blind child that she 
was, she was committed to this fascinating 
and mysterious adventure. 








H IS face grew dark with a sudden rush 
of blood. “Pete hates to have any 
one else know a thing before he does!” 
Alix explained this later. But he went to 
them quickly, and shook hands with Mar- 
tin, and was presently reproaching Cherry 
for her secretiveness in his old, or almost 
his old, way. 

“Of course nobody’s to know. Dad in- 
sisted on that!” said Cherry’s soft, proud 
little voice. 

“Did you suspect yesterday, Peter?” 
Alix asked, tasting the sauce, and bunching 
her fingers immediately afterward to send 
a rapturous kiss into the air as an indica- 
tion of its deliciousness. ‘‘ Yesterday when 
they went off after the tree, I mean?” 

“‘T had my own suspicions!”’ he returned, 
and Cherry—his little, gay, lovely Cherry 
—laughed happily. He arranged that they 
were to play tennis here on his own courts 
and later dine with him, but under his 
hospitality and under the golden beauty of 
the day it was all pain—pain—pain. It 
was agony to see her with him, beginning 
to taste the rapture of love given and re- 
turned; it was agony to have the conversa- 
tion return always to Martin and Cherry, 
to the first love-affair. When they wan- 
dered away to the brook and stood talk- 
ing, the girl’s head dropped, her cheek 
flushed, but her face raised quickly now 
and then for a flashing look, Peter felt that 
he could have killed this newcomer, this 
thief, this usurper of the place that he him- 
self might have filled. 

‘“‘Dad’s always said he disapproved of 
long engagements,” Alix commented amus- 
edly, “but you ought to hear him now! 
This thing—he won’t even call it an en- 
gagement; it’s an understanding, or a 
preference—is to be a profound secret, and 
Cherry’s to be twenty-one before any one 
else but ourselves knows—” 

“Your father is quite right!’’ Peter said 
sharply, in his most elderly manner. They 
were resting after the first set, and Cherry 
and Martin, in the opposite court, were out 
of hearing. 

“When your hair gets tossed back that 
way,’ Alix observed innocently, ‘lots 
more gray shows! I think you’re turning 
gray pretty young, Peter, aren’t you? 
Are you forty yet? You're not forty, are 
your” 

“T’m thirty-six,” Peter answered briefly. 
“‘My father was gray at twenty-seven!” he 
added, after a pause. 

“T have a gray hair,’ Alix stated. 
“People talk about the first gray hair—”’ 

Peter did not hear her. There was the 
beginning of a little hope in his heart. 
Girls did not always fulfill their first en- 
gagements—did not often do so, in fact. 
The thing was a secret; it might well come 
to nothing, after all. 








Sisters 


That was the beginning, and after it, 
although it was arranged between them all 
that nothing should be changed and that 
nobody but themselves should share the 
secret, somehow life seemed different. 
Two or three days after the momentous 
day of the raising of the rose-tree, Martin 
Lloyd went to his mine at El Nido, and 
the interrupted current of life in the brown 
bungalow supposedly found its old groove. 

But nothing was the same. The doctor, 
in the first place, was more silent and 
thoughtful than the girls had ever seen 
him before. Anne and Alix knew that he 
was not happy about Cherry’s plans, if 
the younger girl did not. He sighed, sat 
silently looking off from his book in the 
summer evenings, fell into deep musing 
at his meals. With Alix only he talked of 
the engagement, and she ‘knew from his 
comments, his doubtful manner, that he 
felt it to be a mistake. The ten years’ 
difference between Cherry and Martin 
distressed him; he spoke of it again and 
again. In June he sent Cherry to a long- 
planned house-party at Tahoe, but the 
girl came back after the third day. “I 
didn’t have any fun,” she confessed. ‘4 
had to tell Olive—about me and Martin, I 
mean. The boys there were all kids!” 

Cherry was changed, too, and not only 
in the expected and natural ways, Alix 
thought. She had always had a generous 
share of the family devotion, but she en- 
tirely eclipsed the others now. Her daily 
letter from Martin, her new prospects, not 
only increased her importance in the other 
girls’ eyes but innocently inflated her 
own self-confidence. She received a dia- 
mond ring, and although, at her father’s 
request, she did not show it for a few 
weeks, eventually it slipped mysteriously 
from the little chamois bag on her neck 
and duly appeared on her left hand. She 
had promised to keep the engagement ‘‘or 
understanding, or preference,” a profound 
secret, but this was impossible. First one 
intimate friend and then another was 
allowed to gasp and exclaim over the news. 
The time came when Anne decided that it 
was not ‘‘decent”’ not to let Martin’s aunt 
know of it when all these other people 
knew. Finally came a dinner to the 
Norths, when Cherry’s health was drunk, 
and then the engagement presents began 
to come in. 

“But it’s July now,” Cherry said inno- 
cently, ‘‘and I think we were pretty smart 
to keep it a secret so long! Don’t you, 
Dad? And we've been engaged three 
months, now, so that it looks as if waiting 
wasn’t going to change our minds, doesn’t 
it?” 





E could not chill her gay confidence; he 

had always spoiled her. Her father 

only looked tenderly into the blue eyes and 
tightened his big arm protectingly about 
the slender young shoulders. But he was 
deeply depressed. There seemed nothing 
tosay. Cherry was of age; she was sure of 
herself. She was truly in love with this 
presentable young man. Doctor Strick- 
land felt that he did not know Martin—the 
man to whom he gave his lovely daughter 
he would have hoped to know intimately 
for years. There was nothing to be said 
against young Lloyd. It was only, mused 
the doctor, aghast—only what was being 
done in the world every day. But he was 
staggered by the bright readiness with 
which all of them—Cherry, Martin, the 








other girls—accepted the stupendous fact 
that Cherry was to be married. 

She was quite frankly and delightedly 
discussing her trousseau now, too entirely 
absorbed in her own happiness to see that 
the other girls had lives to live as well as 
she. Did Anne mind if she divided her 
share of the silver from theirs? Did Alix 
think she would ever want any of mother’s 
lace? 

“T got my cards yesterday,” she said 
one day. “I was passing the shop, and I 
thought I might as well. The woman 
looked at me so queerly. She said: ‘ Mrs. 
John Martin Lloyd. Are these for your 
mother?’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘they’re for me!’ 
I wish you could have seen her look. Mar- 
tin says in today’s letter that he thinks 
people will say I’m his daughter, and Alix 
—he says that you are to come up to visit 
us, and we’re going to find you a fine 
husband! Won’t it be funny to think of 
your visiting-me! Oh, and did you see 
what Mrs. Fairfax sent me? A great, big, 
glorious fur coat! She said I would need 
it up there, and I guess I will. It’s not 
new, you know; she says it isn’t the real 
present, but it can be cut down, and it will 
look like new.” 


ND so on and on. The other girls lis- 
tened, sympathized, and rejoiced, but 
it was not alwayseasy. They could not get 
Cherry to be interested in any of their 
plans for week-end house-parties, climbs, 
or picnics. Indeed, even to themselves 
their own lives seemed a trifle dull by con- 
trast. 

Anne, as usual, took her part in the 
summer activities of the village; she and 
Alix put on their white gowns and wide 
hats and duly descended to strawberry 
fétes and church fairs and concerts, and 
duly laughed disarmingly when old friends 
voiced their pleasant suspicions of Cherry. 

But Alix voiced their feelings one sum- 
mer afternoon when she was sauntering 
into the village at her cousin’s side, and 
began for the first time a faint criticism of 
Martin. 

‘““What makes Dad mad,”’ Alix opined, 
“is that Martin had it all arranged before 
he asked him! Took advantage of Dad, 
in a way. I don’t think he would have 
felt so if they both were kids, but after all, 
Martin’s twenty-eight—” Her voice 
fell. ‘“‘Anne—” she began again, hesi- 
tatingly, “sometimes when Mrs. North 
says so gaily that Martin was a ferror in 
college and kept his whole family worry- 
ing, I feel sort of sorry for Cherry! She 
doesn’t know as much of life as we do,” 
twenty-one-year-old Alix finished soberly. 

“T know!” Anne said quickly, perhaps 
a little glad to find a point where Cherry 
needed sympathy. 

“T have a feeling that Dad thinks,” 
Alix pursued, “that it was just because it 
was Cherry’s first beau—I mean that 
Cherry waked up suddenly, don’t you 
know? It was as if she said to herself: 
‘Why, I’m a woman! I can get kissed and 
get married and all the rest of it!— 
I’m expressing this beautifully,” stumbled 
Alix. 

“T often wonder Uncle Lee doesn’t for- 
bid it!” Anne said. She had never had 
even a flitting thought of such a thing be- 
fore, but she spoke now as if the engage- 
ment had had her heartiest disapproval 
from the first. 

“Oh, no—why should he?”’ Alix remon- 
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Cherry was conscious that she not only was far from saying the usual heart-broken things in farewell, but was 
actually far from feeling them. She laughed at Alix’s last nonsense, promised to write—wouldn’t say 
goodby—would see them all soon—was coming, Martin—and so a last kiss for darling Dad, and au revoir 
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strated. ‘Martin may be the best man 
in the world for her. I confess,’ the girl 
added frankly, “I can’t stand his aunt. 
I always used to like Mrs. North, too. But 
lately, when she’s begun to tell Cherry 
that he is extravagant, and she must save 
his money for him, and that he’s often 
been in love before, but this time she’s 
sure it is the real thing, and that Martin 
has his father’s delicate stomach—” 

Anne laughed out, in a merry fashion 
not usual with her of late. “Oh, Alix, 
she didn’t!” 

“Oh, yes, she did! And it makes me 
sort of sick. What does Cherry care about 
anybody’s delicate stomach!” Alix fell 
silent, broke out again abruptly. ‘“‘Anne 
—do you suppose she’ll have a baby?” 

Anne flushed. She considered this re- 
mark rather indelicate, and yet she liked 
Alix’s recognition of her superior knowl- 
edge of the subject. “I think it very 
likely!’ she answered calmly, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. Her first impulse had 
been to answer, “I think it very unlikely!” 

“She doesn’t know anything about 
babies!”’ Alix said, somewhat worried. 

“T don’t either!” Anne confessed with 
honesty, her brow troubled. “I’ve read 
things, here and there. I know something, 
of course. But I don’t know much!” 

“We've all read Dickens—and the 
classic myths, and things,” Alix submitted. 
“And of course she went with us the day 
Dad took us to ‘Faust’! Is that about 
all there is to it, Nance?” 

“Juste about, I guess!” Anne an- 
swered briefly. Both girls’ faces were red. 
They had rarely touched upon these and 
kindred subjects in their talks with each 
other; they had never dis- 
cussed them with any one else. 
Anne liked to fancy herself  [j 
rather worldly wise; Alix had | 
an independent brain and | 
tongue. But in their house- | 
hold there was no older woman _ || 
to illumine their confused guess- 
ing with an occasional word now 
and then, even if an unusually 
wholesome out-of-door life had 
not distracted their attention 
from the problems raised in 
books, and their isolation had 
not protected them from the 
careless talk of other girls of 
their ages. 

August brought Martin, and 
more changes. He was delighted 
with his work in the mine at El 
Nido, the Emmy Younger, and 
everything he had to say about 
it was amusing and interesting. 
It was still in a rather chaotic 
condition, he reported, but the 
“stuff” was there, and he an- 
ticipated a busy winter. He 
was to have a cottage, a pretty 
crude affair, in a few weeks, 
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And yet, you went. . . 
I smiled, instead, and brushed the tears aside. 
And yet, when night-time comes, I can not sleep 
But silent lie, while longing fights with pride— 
You are my man, the foe you fight my foe, 

And yet—I never thought that you would go! 


Sisters 


**A little bit of everything now,” Martin 
answered readily and respectfully. ‘Later, 
of course, I shall have my own special 
work. My idea is that they want me to 
make myself generally useful, look over the 
plant and make suggestions, take hold in 
every way!” 

“That’s the way to get on,” the older 
man said approvingly. Cherry looked ad- 
miringly, with all her heart in her eyes, at 
her husband-to-be; the other girls were 
impressed, too. Martin brought a new 
element, something masculine and modern, 
to their quiet dinner table. Dad and 
Peter were men, to be sure, but they were 
different. They were only a little more 
dear and amusing and real than the men 
in Dickens’ novels, long familiar and be- 
loved in the household. But Martin made 
the girls feel suddenly in touch with life. 

He had kissed Alix and Anne upon 
arriving, and they liked it. Both the 
older girls, in fact, were so impressed with 
the brilliance of Cherry’s prospects, with 
the extraordinary distinction she possessed 
in having a promised husband with whom 
to walk about the woods and to talk of the 
future, that they could forgive Cherry for 
being wrapped in a sort of dream. Her 
new name, her new state, her new clothes, 
and home, and position filled her thoughts 
and theirs. Martin had not been with 
them more than a few hours before the 
engagement was openly discussed, and 
there were constant references to Cherry’s 
marriage. 

It was a cool evening, and after dinner 
they all gathered about the fire, Martin 
and Cherry murmuring together in the 
ingle seat, and the others only occasionally 


Alix looked, the earnest, honest blue eyes 
the peach-bloom of the young cheeks, and 
the drooping crown of shining hair. 

Somehow, a few days later, wedding 
plans were in the air, and they were all 
taking it for granted that Cherry and Mar- 
tin were to be married almost immediately 
—in October, in fact. The doctor at first 
persisted that the event must wait until 
April, but Martin’s reasonable impatience 
and Cherry’s plaintive ‘‘ But why, Daddy?’ 
were too much for him. Why, indeed? 
Cherry’s mother had been married at 
eighteen, when that mother’s husband was 
more than ten years older than Martin 
Lloyd was now. 

“Would you let it go on, Peter, eh?” the 
doctor asked, somewhat embarrassed, on 
evening when he and Peter were walking 
from the train in the late September twi 
light. 

“Lord, don’t ask me!” Peter said 
gruffly. “I think she’s too young to marry 
any one—but the mischief’s done now! 
You can’t lock a girl in her room, and she’s 
the sort of girl that wouldn’t be convinced 
by that sort of argument, if you did!” 

“T think I'll talk to her,’’ her father de- 
cided. ‘‘Anything is better than having 
her make a mistake. I think she'll listen 
tome!”’ And a day or two later, he called 
her into the study. It was a quiet autumn 
morning, foggy yet warm, with a dewy, 
woody sweetness in the air. 

“Before we decide this thing finally,” 
the doctor said, smiling into her bright 
face, ‘‘before Martin writes his people that 
it’s settled, I want to ask you to do some 
thing. It’s something you won't like to do, 
my little girl. I want you to wait a while 

—wait a year!” 
It was said. He watched the 
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Somehow I never thought that you would go, 
Not even when red war swept through the land— 
I somehow thought, because I loved you so, 
That you would stay. I did not understand 
That something stronger than my love could come, 
|| To draw you, half-reluctant, from my heart; 
|| I never thought the call of fife and drum 
Would rend our cloak of happiness apart ! 


And I—I did not weep— 


brightness fade from her glowing 
face; she lowered her eyes, the 
line of her mouth grew firm. 

“Wait until you're twenty, 
dear. That’s young enough. 
I’ve been planning a full winter 
for you girls; I wanted to take a 
house in town, entertain a little, 
look up a few friends. You trust 
me, Charity. I only ask you to 
take a little time—to be sure, 
dear!” 

Silence. She shrugged faintly, 
blinked the downcast eyes as if 
tears stung them. ‘I know you 
don’t like Martin, Dad!” she 
said tremulously. 

“No, no, my darling, you 
mustn’t say that!” he said in 
distress. “*I like him very much. 
I think he’s a thoroughly fine 
fellow! I would wish—just with 
an old father’s selfishness!—that 
he was a neighbor, that he didn’t 
plan to take you away entirely. 
That’s natural, before I give him 
the thing I hold most precious in 














right at the mine. “How does 
that listen to you?” he asked Cherry. 

Cherry was sitting beside him at the 
dinner table on the first night of his arrival. 
She was thrilling still to the memory of his 
greeting kiss, its fresh odor of shaving-soap 
and bay rum, and the clean touch of his 
smooth-shaven cheek. She gave _ her 
father a demure and interrogative glance. 
Martin, following it, immediately  so- 
bered. 

‘Just what is your position there?” the 
doctor asked pleasantly. 





drawing them into the general conversa- 
tion. Peter and the Norths had come in 
for coffee, Mrs. North giving Cherry a 
maternal kiss as she greeted her. Alix 
thought that she had never seen her sister 
look so pretty. Cherry was wearing a new 
dress, of golden-brown corduroy velvet, 
with a deep collar and cuffs of old embroi- 
dery that had belonged to her mother. 
Her silk stockings were brown, and her 
russet slippers finished with square silver 
buckles. But it was at the lovely face that 





the world. And that’s just it, 
Cherry. Wait a year or two, and perhaps 
it will be possible to establish him near 
us. You'll have a little money, dear, and 
Martin says himself that he would much 
prefer office work to this constant changing. 
Marriage is a great change anyway. Every- 
thing is different; your point of view, your 
very personality, change with it. You'll 
be lonely, my dear. You'll miss your sister, 
and Anne, and all the old friends. There are 
cases where it must be so, of course. But 
in your case—” (Continucd on page 142) 
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By 


Lieut. Coningsby Dawson 


“The Glory 





On,” of the Trenches," 


Luthor of “Carr 

I} 7 FE; all know what the Boche has done to sol- 
diery; how many of us know what he has 

done to civilians? Starved, beaten, and abused, 
are broken on the wheel of Teuton ruthless- 
and then thrown back on the country that 

cave them birth. Lieutenant Coningsby Dawson 
went down to Evian, where these wrecks are 
being shoved across the border at the rate of thir- 
tween hundred a day. The sight of them roused 
him to a passion of pity—and of hatred—that 
even the horrors of the battle-field had never in- 
pired. His description of the homecoming of the 
repatriés, and of how America meets them at the 
gate, should steel every one among us against any 
thought of peace until Germany is broken and 
repentant. Lieutenant Dawson was an official ob- 
erver for the British Government, and this article 
was passed by both British and American censors. 


FFICIALLY America declared 

war on Germany in the spring of 

1917; actually she committed her 

heart to the Allied cause in Sep- 
tember, 1914, when the first shipment of 
the supplies of mercy arrived in Paris 
from the American Red Cross. 

There are two ways of waging war: 
with artillery and armed men, with am- 
bulances and bandages. There’s the war 
of destruction and the war of compassion. 
The one defeats the enemy directly with 
force; the other defeats him indirectly 
by maintaining the morale of the men who 
are fighting and, what is equally impor- 
tant, of the civilians behind the lines. 
Belgium would not be the utterly defiant 
and unconquered nation that she is to- 
day, had it not been for the mercy of 
Hoover and his disciples. Their voluntary 
presence made the captured Belgian feel 
that he was earning the thanks of all times. 
They were neutrals, but their mere pres- 
ence condemned the cause that had brought 
them there. Their compassion waged war 
against the Hun. 

The same is true of the American Am- 
bulance units which followed the French 
armies into the fiercest of the carnage. 
They confirmed the poi/u in his burning 
sense of injustice. That they, who could 
have absented themselves, should choose 
the damnation of destruction and dare 
the danger, convinced the entire French 
nation of its own righteousness. And it 
is true of the girls at the American hos- 
pitals, who nursed the broken bodies which 
their brothers had rescued. It is true of 
Miss Holt’s Lighthouse for the training 
of blinded soldiers, which she established 
in Paris within eight months of war’s com- 
mencement. It is true of the American 
Relief Clearing House in Paris, which, 
up to January, 1917, had received 291 
shipments and had distributed eight mil- 
lion francs. When America put on armor, 
the American Red Cross, as the Army’s 
expert in the strategy of compassion, 


found that it had to take over more than 
eighty-six separate organizations which 
had been operating in France for the best 
part of tw 


» Vears. 


AMERICA’S 
COMPASSION 












































But for the ocean between, these might be your parents or mine. 


One can not show pity with indignant 
hands and keep the mind neutral. The 
Galilean test holds true, ‘‘He that is not 
with me is against me.”’ You can not 
leave houses, lands, children, wife—every- 
thing that counts—for the Kingdom of 
Heaven’s sake, without developing a rudi- 
mentary aversion for the devil. All of 
which goes to prove that America’s heart 
was fighting for the Allies long before her 
ambassador requested his passports from 
the Kaiser. 

The American Red Cross Commission 
landed in France on the 12th of June, 1917, 
seven days ahead of the Expeditionary 
Force. Its first act was to convey a mone- 
tary gift to the French hospitals. The 
first actual American Red Cross contribu- 
tion was made in April to the Number 
Five British Base Hospital. The first 
American soldiers in France were doctors 
and nurses. The first American fighting 
done in France was done with the weapons 
of pity. The chief function of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross up to the spring of this 
year was to ‘“‘carry on” and to bridge the 
gap of unavoidable delays while the army 
was preparing. 

The campaign which the American Red 
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) Robbed 
of all but life, theirs is the real tragedy of France. Children still have hope 
and a future; all of America’s compassion cannot heal the hurt of these 


Cross is waging in every country in which 
it- operates is frankly an ‘‘out to win”’ 
campaign. ‘To win the war is its one and 
only object. What the army does for the 
courage of the body, the Red Cross does 
for the courage of the mind. It builds 
up the hearts and hopes of people who in 
three and a half years have grown numb. 
It restores the human touch to their lives 
and, with it, their spiritual horizon. ¢ It is 
necessary to lay stress on this program, 
since it differs greatly from the popular 
conception of the functions of the Red 
Cross in the battle area. It was on the 
field of Solferino, in 1859, that Henri 
Dunant went out before the fury had spent 
itself to tend the wounded. It was here 
that he was fired with his great ambition 
to found a non-combatant service, which 
should recognize no enemies and be friends 
with every army. His ambition was real- 
ized when in 1864 the Conference at 
Geneva chose the Swiss flag, reversed, as 
its emblem—a red cross on a field of white 
—and laid the foundations for those inter- 
national understandings which have since 
formed for all combatants, except the 
Hun in this present warfare, the protec- 
tive law for the sick and wounded. Tne 
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original purpose of the Red 
Cross still fills the imagination 
of the masses to the exclusion 
of all else thatit isdoing. Di- 
rectly the term “‘Red Cross” 
is mentioned the picture that 
forms in most men’s minds is of 
ambulances galloping through 
the thick of battle smoke, and of 
devoted stretcher-bearers who 
brave danger, not to kill, but 
to save lives. 

This war has changed all that. 
Today the Red Cross has tc 
minister not to the wounded 
of armies only, but to the 
wounded of nations. In a 
country like France, with 
trenches dug the entire length 
of her eastern frontier and vast 
territories from which the entire 
population has been evacuated, 
the wounds of her armies are 
small in comparison to the 
wounds, bodily and mental, of 
her civilians— wounds which 
are the outcome of nearly 
four years of privation. When 
the civil population of any 
country has lost its pluck, 
no matter how splendid the 
spirit of its soldiers, its armies 
become paralyzed. The civilians 
can commence peace negotia- 
tions behind the backs of their 
men in the trenches. They 
can insist on peace by refusing 
to send them ammunition and 
supplies. As a matter of fact, 
the morale of the soldiers varies 
directly with the morale of the 
civilians for whom they fight. 
Behind every soldier stand a 
woman and a group of chil- 
dren. ‘Their safety is his inspi- 
ration. If they are neglected, 
his sacrifice is belittled. If they beg that 
he should lay down his arms, his deter- 
mination is weakened. It is therefore a 
vital necessity, quite apart from the hu- 
manitarian aspect, that the wounds of the 
civilians of belligerent countries should be 
cared for. If the civilians are allowed to 
become disheartened and cowardly, the 
heroic ideal of their fighting men is jeop- 
ardized. This fact has been recognized 
by the Red Cross societies of all countries 
in the present war; a large part of their 
energies has been devoted to social and 
relief work of a civil nature. Even in their 
purely military departments, the comfort 
of the troops claims quite as much at- 
tention as their medical treatment and 
hospitalization. As a matter of fact, the 
actual carrying of the wounded out of the 
trenches to the comparative safety of the 
dressing-station is usually done by com- 
batants. A man has to live continually 
under shell-fire to acquire the immunity 
to fear which passes for courage. The 
bravest man is likely to get “jumpy” if 
he faces up to a bombardment only occa- 
sionally. There are other reasons why 
combatants should do the stretcher-bearing, 
which do not need elaborating. The com- 
batants have an expert knowledge of their 
own particular frontage; they are “wise” 
to the barraged areas; they are “up 
front” and continually coming and going, 
so it is often an economy of man power 
for them to attend to their own wounded 
in the initial stages; they are nearest to a 
comrade when he falls, and they all carry 
the necessary first-aid dressings; the 
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At Evian there are no‘severed hands, 
no crucified bodies; only hearts that 
have been mutilated. 
create a cold feeling of bodily decay 

only it is the spirit that is dead 





The repatri:s 


emblem of the Red Cross has 
proved to be only a slight protec- 
tion, as the Hun is quite likely 
not to respect it. What I am 
driving at is that the Red Cross 
has had to adapt itself to the 
new conditions of modern war- 
fare, so that many of its most 
important present-day functions 
are totally different from what 
popular fancy imagines. 

The American Red Cross has 
its French headquarters in a 
famous gambling club in the 
Place de la Concorde. It is some- 
what strange to pass through those rooms 
where rakes once flung away fortunes, and 
to find them industriously orderly with 
the conscience of an imported nation. By 
far the larger part of the staff are business 
men of the Wall Street type—not at all 
the kind who have been accustomed to 
sentimentalize over philanthropy. There 
is also a sprinkling of trained social work- 
ers, clergy, journalists, and university pro- 
fessors. The medical profession is repre- 
sented by some of the leading specialists 
of the States, but at headquarters they 
are distinctly in the minority. Girls are 
very much in evidence. They are usually 
volunteers, drawn from all classes, who 
offered their services to do anything that 
would help. Today they are typists, sec- 
retaries, stenographers, nurses. 

The organization is divided into three 
main departments: military affairs, civil 
affairs, and administration. Under these 
departments come a variety of bureaus: 
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It was as long ago as this that the 
Hun came to France, leaving his pro- 
geny as a problem in countless homes 


rehabilitation and reconstruction, care 
and prevention of tuberculosis, needy 
children and infant mortality, refugees 
and relief, re-education of the French 
mutilés, supplies, rolling canteens for the 
French armies, the United States Army 
Division, Military, Medical and Surgical 
divisions, et cetera. They are too numer- 
ous to mention in detail. The best way I 
can convey the picture of immense accom- 
plishment is to describe what I actually 
saw in the field of operations. 

The first place I shall take you to is 
Evian, because here you see the tragedy 
and need of France as embodied in indi- 
viduals. Evian-les-Bains is on Lake 
Geneva, locking out across the water to 
Switzerland. It is the first point of call 
across the French frontier for the repatriés 
returning from their German bondage. 
When the Boche first swept down on the 
northern provinces he pushed the French 
civilian population behind him. He has 
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worn-out horse. The entire at- 
titude is materialistic and de- 
grading. Evian-les-Bains, the 
once gay gambling resort of the 
cosmopolitan, has become the 
knacker’s shop for French civil- 
ians exhausted by their German 
servitude. The Hun shoves them 
across the border at the rate of 
about 1300a day. From the start 
1 have always felt that this war 


Waiting for the train which will take was a crusade: what I saw at 


them to the new home the American 
Red Cross has picked out for them 


since kept them working for him as serfs, 
laboring in the captured coal-mines, dig- 
ging his various lines of defenses, setting 
up wire entanglements, et cetera. Apart 
from the testimony of repatriated French 
civilians, I myself have seen messages 
addressed by Frenchmen to their wives, 
scrawled surreptitiously on the planks of 
Hun dugouts in the hope that one day the 
dugouts would be captured and the mes- 
sages passed on by a soldier of the Allies. 
After three and a half years of enforced 
labor, many of these captured civilians 
are worked out. To the Boche, with his 
ever-increasing food-shortage, they repre- 
sent useless mouths. Instead of filling 
them he is driving their owners back, 
broken and useless, by way of Switzerland. 
To him human beings are merchandise to 
be sold upon the hoof like cattle. No 
spiritual values enter into the bargain. 
When the body is exhausted it is sent to 
the knacker’s, as though it belonged to. a 


Evian made me additionally cer- 
tain. When I was in the trenches 
I never had any hatred of the 
Boche. Probably I shall lose my hatred 
in pity for him when I get to the Front 
again—but for the present I hate him. It’s 
here in France that one sees what a vile- 
ness he has created in the children’s and 
women’s lives. 

I took the night train down from Paris. 
Early in the morning I woke up to find 
myself in the gorges of the Alps, high peaks 
with romantic, Italian-looking settings 
soaring on every side. At noon we reached 
Lake Geneva, lying slate-colored and som- 
ber beneath a wintry sky. That afternoon 
I saw the train of repatriés arrive. 

I was on a platform when the train 
pulled into the station. It might have 
been a funeral cortege, only there was a 
horrible difference: the corpses pretended 
to be alive. The American Ambulance 
men were there in force. They climbed 
into the carriages and commenced to help 
the infirm to alight. The exiles were all so 
stiff with travel that they could scarcely 


Trying to wash off three years of Hun 
Evian is the gateway 
through which, if vigilance is for a day 
relaxed, disease and death may be car- 
ried to the farthest limits of France 


move at first. The windows of 
the train were gray with faces. 
Such faces! All of them old, 
even the little children’s! The 
Boche makes a present to 
France of only such human 
wreckage as is useless for his 
purposes. He is an acute man 
of business. The convoy con- 
sisted of two classes of persons 
—the very ancient and the very 
juvenile. You can’t set a man 
of eighty to dig trenches, and 
you can’t make a prostitute 
out of girl child of ten. 

Men, women, and children 
—they all had the appearance 
of being half-witted. They were 
terribly pathetic. As I watched 
them I tried to picture to my- 
self what three and a half long 
years of captivity must have 
meant. How often they must 
have dreamed of the exaltation 
of this day—and now that it 
had arrived, they were not ex- 
alted! They had the look of © 
people so spiritually benumbed 
that they would never know 
despair or exaltation again. 
They had a broken look; their 
shoulders were crushed and 
their skirts draggled. Many of 
them carried babies — pretty 
little beggars with flaxen hair. 
It wasn’t difficult to guess their 
parentage. 

As they were herded on the 
platform a low, strangled kind 
of moaning went up: I watched 
individual lips to see where the 
sound came from. I caught no 
movement. The noise was the 
sighing of tired animals. Every 
one had some treasured posses- 
sion. Here was an old man with 
an alarm-clock, there an aged woman with 
an empty birdcage. A boy carried half a 
dozen saucepans strung together. Another 
had a spare pair of patched boots under his 
arm. Quite a lot of them clutched a bundle 
of umbrellas. I found mysclf reflecting that 
these were the remnants of families who 
had been robbed of everything that they 
valued in the world. Whatever they had 
saved from the ruin ought to represent 
the possession which had claimed most 
of their affections, and yet what did an 
alarm-clock, an empty birdcage, a pair of 
patched boots, a string of saucepans, a 
bundle of ragged umbrellas signify in any 
life? What utter poverty, if those were 
the best they could save! 

There was a band on the platform, con- 
sisting mainly of bugles and drums, to 
welcome them. The leader is reputed to 
be the laziest man in the French Army. 
It is said that they tried him at everything 
and then in despair sent him to Evian 
to drum forgotten happiness into the bones 
of the repatriés. Whatever his former 
military record, he now does his utmost 
to impersonate the defiant and impas- 
sioned soul of France. His mustaches are 
curled fiercely. His brows are heavy as 
thunder-clouds. When he drums, the 
veins swell out in his neck with the vio- 
lence of his energy. 

Suddenly, with an ominous preliminary 
rumble, the band struck up the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise.’ You should have seen the 
change in this crowd of corpses. You must 
remember that these people had been so 
long accustomed to lies and snares, that it 
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would probably take days to persuade 
them that they were actually safe at home 
in France. As the battle-song for which 
they had suffered shook the air, their lips 
rustled like leaves. There was hardly any 
sound, only a hoarse whisper. Then, all 
of a sudden, words came, an inarticulate, 
sobbing commotion. Tears blinded the 
eyes of every spectator, even those who 
had often witnessed similar scenes; we 
were weeping because the singing was so 
little human. 

“Vive la France! Vive la France!” 
They waved flags—not the tricolor, but 
flags which had been given them in Swit- 
zerland. They clung together dazed, 
women with slatternly dresses, children 
with peaked faces, men unhappy and un- 
shaven. A woman caught 
sight of my uniform. ‘Vive 


ican Red Cross men into the waiting am- 
bulances. The remainder were marshaled 
into a disorderly procession and led out 
of the station by the band.. We were mov- 
ing down the hill to the palaces beside the 
lake—the palaces to which all France used 
to troop for pleasure. We moved sod- 
denly at first, shuffling in our steps. But 
the drums were still rolling out their de- 
fiance, and the bugles were still blowing. 
The laziest man in the French Army was 
doing his utmost to belie his record. The 
ill-shod, flattened feet took up the music. 
They began to dance. Were there ever 
feet less suited to dancing? That they 
should dance was the acme of tragedy. 
Stockings fell down in creases about the 
ankles. Women commenced to jig their 





America’s Compassion 


This convoy had come, I discovered, 
from a city behind the Boche lines, against 
which, last summer, I had often directed 
fire. It was full in sight from my observ- 
ing station. I had watched the very houses 
in which these people who now walked 
beside me had been sheltered. For three 
and a half years these women’s bodies 
had been at the Hun’s mercy. I tried to 
bring the truth home to myself. Their 
men and young girls had been left behind. 
They themselves had been flung back on 
overburdened France only because they 
were no longer serviceable. They were 
returning actually penniless, though seem- 
ingly with money. The thrifty German 
makes a practise of seizing all the good, 
redeemable French money of the repatriés 
before he lets them escape 
him, giving them in ex- 
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they all came stumbling for- 
ward to embrace me. It 
was horrible. They creaked 
like automatons. They ges- 
tured and mouthed, but 
the soul had been crushed 
out of the eyes. You don’t 
need any proofs of Hun 
atrocities; the proofs are to 
be seen at Evian. There 
are no severed hands, no cru- 
cified bodies; only hearts 
that have been mutilated. 
Sorrow is at its saddest when 
it can not even contrive to 
appear dignified. There is 
no dignity about the repu- 
triés at Evian, with their ab- 
surd umbrellas, saucepans, 
patched boots, alarm-clocks, 
and birdcages. They do 
not appeal to one as sacri- 
ficed patriots. There is no 
nobility in their vacant stare. 
They create a cold feeling of 
bodily decay—only it is the 
spirit that is dead. 

There is a blasphemous 
story by Leonid Andreyev, 
which recounts the bitter 
ness of the after years of 
Lazarus and the mischief 
Christ wrought in recalling 
him from’ the grave. After 
his unnatural return to life 








PLA Y MATES 


By Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews 


IME was when you were comrade to the old, 

Friend to the sorrowful, grown tired of breath; 

Noy all the buoyant hearts and heads of gold 
Run to your arms, O Death! 


Time was when you could terrify the bold, 


Time was when loss and grief and dust and mold 
Were all the message of the parting breath; 
Now youth and gladness of the world enrolled 

Laugh through your veil, O Death! 


Time was iife seemed at end, the story told 
When the dear clay was emptied of dear breath; 

Now, sudden vision lights a wisdom old— 
Life but begins with death. 


O grave, how may your ancient victory hold 
These bright, unconquered ones, careless of breath? 

O playmate Death, whose hand they rush to fold, 
Where is your sting, O Death! 


of his own manufacture, 
which has no security be- 
hind it and is therefore 
not negotiable. 

We came to the Casino, 
where endless formalities 
were necessary. First of all, 
in the big hall formerly de- 
voted to gambling, the re pu- 
triés were fed at long tables. 
As I passed, odd groups, 
seeing my uniform, hurried- 
ly dropped whatever they 
were doing and, removing 


When seasoned warriors shivered at your breath; their caps, stood humbly 
Now boys go singing down into the cold 
Seas where you wait them, Death! 


at attention. There was 
fear in their promptness. 
Where they came from an 
officer exacted respect with 
the flat of his sword. What 
a dumb, helpless jumble of 
humanity! It was as though 
the occupants of a morgue 
had become galvanized and 
had temporarily risen from 
their slabs. 

The band had been aug- 
mented by trumpets. It took 
its place in the gallery and 
deluged the hall with patri- 
otic fervor. An old man 
climbed on a table and 
yelled, ‘Vive la France!” 
But they had grown tired 
of shouting; they soon grew 











tired. The cry was taken 








there was a blueness as of 
putrescence beneath his pal- 
lor, an iciness to his touch, 
a choking silence in his presence, a horror 
in his gaze, as if he were remembering 
his three days in the sepulcher, as if for- 
bidden knowledge groped behind his eyes. 
I thought of that story in the presence of 
this crowd, which carried with it the taint 
of the grave. 

But the band was still playing the 
“‘Marseillaise”; over and over it played 
it. With each repetition it was as though 
these people, three years dead, made an- 
other effort to cast aside their shrouds. 
Little by little something was happen- 
ing, something ‘wonderful. Backs were 
straightening; skirts were being caught 
up; resolution was rippling from face to 
face—it passed and repassed with each 
new roll of the drums. The hoarse cries 
and moaning with which they had com- 
menced were gradually transforming them- 
selves into singing. 

There were some who were too weak 
to walk; these were carried by the Amer- 








Boche babies in their arms; consumptive 
men and ancients waved their saucepans 
and grotesque bundles of umbrellas. The 
sight was damnable. It was a burlesque. 
It pierced the heart. What right had the 
Boche to leave these people so comic after 
he had squeezed the life-blood out of 
them? 

All his insults to humanity became sud- 
denly typified in these five hundred jump- 
ing tatterdemalions—the way in which he 
had plundered the world of its youth, its 
cleanness, its decency. I felt an anger 
which battle-fields had never aroused, 
where men molder above ground and be- 
come unsightly beneath the open. sky. 
The slain of battle-fields were at least 
motionless; they did not gape and grin 
at you with the dreadful humor of these 
perambulating dead. I felt the Galilean 
passion that animates every Red Cross 
worker at Evian; the agony to do something 
to make these murdered people live again. 





up faintly and soon exhaust- 
ed itself. Nothing held their 
attention for long. Most of them sat 
hunched up and inert, weakly crying. 
They were not beautiful. They were not 
like our men who die in battle. They were 
animated memories of horror. *‘* What lies 
before us? What lies before us?” That 
-as the question that their silence asked 
perpetually. Some of them had husbands 
with the French armies; others had sweet 
hearts. What would those men say to the 
flaxen-haired babies who nestled against 
the women’s breasts? And the sin was not 
theirs—they were such tired, pretty mites. 
“What lies before us?” The babies, too. 
might well have asked that question. Do 
you wonder that I at last began to share 
the Frenchman’s hatred for the Boche? — 
An extraordinary person in a white tie, 
top hat, and evening dress entered. Evi 
dently he expected his advent to cause a 
profound sensation. I found out why; 
he was the official welcomer to Evian. 
Twice a day, for (Continued on page 129) 
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They sat on a low 
bench, and enchant- 
ment as old as Eden 
hovered like a mist. 
“Tonight’s the only 
time we've got,” he said 


HALF-PAST 


ERHAPS because Clorinda 

not, by all accepted standards, a 

beauty, Stevens had never seen 

her. He had sat next her at 
dinners, of course, made friendly conversa- 
tion with her, danced with her even, and 
once; at the request of his hostess, had 
taken her home from a party. He knew 
Where she lived, knew that her father was 
one of the richest men in Honolulu, knew 
approximately her age, weight, and politi- 
cal creed—they had discussed militant 
leminism upon the occasion of his enforced 
escort—but I repeat that he had never 
seen her. 

To save his soul he could not have told 
you the color of her eyes. They were blue, 
black-fringed, and deep. He knew vaguely 
that her hair was brown, but he had not 
the least idea how silky it was, or that 
she possessed the beginnings of a dimple 
In her left cheek, or that while her nose 
Was insignificant, her smile could be ador- 
able. In short, he had observed in her 
none of those things which might have 
fastened themselves -upon his memory 
and made If he 


was 


his nights wakeful. 
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thought of her at all, it was probably to 
this effect: ‘‘Clorinda Garrison—oh, yes! 
She’s a great friend of Molly Ledwell’s.” 

Now, no woman desires to be remem- 
bered merely as a great friend of any other 
woman, however deep the friendship 
may be, and Clorinda suspected poignantly 
that that was the only way in which 
Stevens remembered her. Naturally she 
liked Mrs. Ledwell a trifle the less. 

Naturally, also, Mrs. Ledwell knew 
nothing about it—nor for that matter did 
Captain Stevens himself. Whatever else 
Clorinda did, she kept her own counsel 
uncommonly well. 

All of which gets a bit ahead of my 
story. 

Stevens had been in the Islands (by 
which caressing and generic term one 
means Hawaii) for a year and a half, and 
the States had been just half a year in the 
war, when Stevens got his orders. He was 
to report to San Francisco and await 
further instructions. ‘‘France!” decided 
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Stevens exultantly, the wish being father 
to the thought. 

Mrs. Ledwell sighed and forgot to hide 
it. So did various other ladies. Some 
telephoned Stevens, some wrote him 
notes. Everybody liked him. Everybody 
wanted to have aloha parties for him at 
once. 

“When do you go, Bobbie?” asked Mrs. 
Ledwell. She neither telephoned nor 
wrote him, because about three afternoons 
a week he came to tea or something of the 
sort at her house, and she knew she had 
only to wait. All things come—I dare say 
you remember the saying yourself. In 
any case, Stevens came, brimming with 
excitement, flushed with enthusiasm, rest- 
less as a panther and eager as a’boy. 

“Tt means France!” he told her, the 
first thing, his black eyes shining, a grin 
tugging at the corners of his handsome 
mouth. ‘“What’ll you bet? It means 
France!” 

And Mrs. Ledweli said again, as softly as 
if she had laid a finger on his lips, which, 
however, she was tar too discreet to do, 
“When do you go—Bobbie?” 
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JAWES — WONTSCWERY “FLARe 


“‘My relief comes on the next transport, 
and I leave on a liner the same day,” said 
Stevens blithely. 

“Can you make it? 
weeks off.” 

“Watch me!” 

“You’ve got it all planned already?” 

“Rather! Stayed up half the night 
doping out a schedule for myself.’ 

“We're going to miss you,” said Mrs. 
Ledwell very softly. She was a beauty, 
if you like—great, soft, milkmaid eyes, a 
mouth like a child’s, the coloring of a 
Greuze, and the instincts of a Persian cat. 

“Are you going to miss me?” asked 
Stevens. It was the sort of game they had 
been playing for several months, a game 
which admirably accompanied lambent 
summer moons, purring surf on crescent 
beaches, music whining sweetly across 
dark /Janais, big, silent cars spinning 
through the acacia-scented chill of low- 


3) 


That’s only two 


Stevens flung her the maile kei, 
and Clorinda held it up against 
her heart while she smiled at 
him, crookedly, but still a smile 


lying gulches. At that, however, and old 
and dear as the game was, it could not 
hold Stevens long, before the thought of 
France. “It’s the wildest luck!” he de- 
ciared. 

“T don’t see it,” said Mrs. Ledwell. 

“All this time, you know, I’ve been 
thinking I hadn’t a chance.” 

“Ts that what you’ve been thinking— 
all this time?” 

Her eyes were softer than ever, and her 
hands were very near. 

“You look exactly like a rose, this after- 
noon,” said Stevens caressingly. He was 
going to kiss her hand but didn’t. A new 
thought had flashed into his mind. ‘ You 
don’t suppose I’ll be stuck off in the States 
somewhere—until spring? Lord—that 
would be too much! They’re sending ’em 
over ten thousand at a time now. It 
seems to me, with any luck at all, this 
means France.” 


“You said that before,’ she reminded 
him, prettily annoyed. 

“T can’t seem to think of anything 
else,” said Stevens. He added a trifle 
tardily, ‘“‘Except leaving you—all. Of 
course I hate that side of it like anything!” 

“Do you, Bobbie?” cooed Mrs. Ledwell, 
So Stevens put the thought of France 
reluctantly aside to tell her in appropriate 
language just how much he disliked to 
leave her. It was the sort of thing he did 
with no trouble at all—rather well, in 
fact—under ordinary circumstances. Now, 
somehow, he seemed to be muddling it. 

“You're not sorry at all. I hate you,” 
said Mrs. Ledwell, “but I'll give you a 
party, I think, the night before you leave— 
shall I?” 

That time Stevens remembered to kiss 
her hand and tell her she was adorable. 
She was, and she had been more than kind 
to Stevens, even to the point of incurring 
her husband’s good-humored protest and a 
passing reference to tame cats. 

“Ve - ah,” Mr. Ledwell had said, in 
effect—he was, although small and sallow, 
with a cast in one eye, a not unimportant 
person in a not insignificant office some- 
where on Merchant Street—“‘I know it’s 
being done this year, but Stevens is a good 
chap. I hate tosee him spoiled, that’s all.” 
The inexplicable indulgence of the Ameri- 
can husband! 

Mrs. Ledwell had said at the time that 
she hated to be misunderstood, and I dare 
say she did. Anyhow, she gave her party 
for Stevens the night before the transport 
got in, and Clorinda came to the party. 

By that time Stevens was, mentally 
speaking, packed and started. He had 
lived for two weeks in an atmosphere of 
anticipatory goodbys, and Honolulu 
seemed to him already a little like the 
back drop of a stage-setting, charming but 
unreal. All his thoughts strained toward 
France. He danced and philandered—and 
worked—with his head in the clouds. When 
people met him on the street and said they 
were sorry to hear of his going, he fre- 
quently retorted, “It’s the most amazing 
luck, you know.” Only Stevens’ popu- 
larity could have survived such frankness. 

Upon the night of Mrs. Ledwell’s party, 
however, he had his feet upon the earth. 
There was a moon, and if there had not 
been, the glamour of big Chinese lanterns 
on the lanai where people were dancing 
and beneath the trees where people were 
walking was something quite goldenly 
unbelievable. Also the plaint of ukuleles 
and steel guitars imbued the night with 

magic beyond most magic and most nights. 
The trade wind blowing over the moun- 
tain was spiced with lantana and languid 
with datura, that big, white, trumpet- 
shaped flower which never sleeps and which 
turns yellow like an old, old woman just 
before it dies. 

Clorinda, in a little white and silver 
gown with pearls about her neck and white 
butterfly orchids at her girdle, was, take 
her in all, no blemish upon the night. She 
had a pearl-like quality herself, of lucence 
and warmth. But her deep blue gaze was 
wistful. Within the last fortnight she had 
been guest at a great many gay parties 1n 
honor of Captain Stevens, and there were 
little shadows of weariness—or distress — 
beneath her eyes. 

At about three-quarters of an hour alter 
midnight, Mrs. Ledwell laid soft, posses- 
sive fingers upon Stevens’ arm and whis- 
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pered in his ear: ‘Have you danced with 


Clorinda? Go ask her! Will Harding’s 
just leaving her—see?” 

The merest friendly whim on Mrs. Led- 
well’s part. She had just been sitting out 
three dances with Stevens herself, and 
knew besides that, although he some- 
times looked at Clorinda, he had never 
really seen her+no room for jealousy 
there! 

So Stevens went. 

He asked Clorinda to dance—for the 
first time that night—and they drifted 
through a waltz, her white and silver 
ruffles cool against the immaculate white 
of his uniform. 

Clorinda talked very little. She said it 
was a warm night—that the music was 
good—Molly’s parties were always de- 
lightful—didn’t he think so? 

And Stevens said, “I didn’t know you 
could waltz like that.” 

‘Perhaps we never danced together 
before,” said Clorinda. She looked at 
him sidewise but keenly. 

“Of course we have—only not a waltz!” 
corrected Stevens. 

To her surprise and possibly his own, he 
asked her to go out in the garden with him 
and sit out the next. 

“If you’ll fetch my searf,” said Clerinda, 
looking off across the lawn. 

So Stevens fetched her scart. 

They sat on a low, white bench under a 
wide-branching, pale-flowered tree and 
talked about France. 

“T didn’t know you wanted so much 
to go,”’ said Clorinda. 

Stevens ‘uttered a sort of 
impatient groan. ‘*What did 
you suppose?”’ 

“Oh—that you were per- 
fectly satisfied out here—you 
seemed to be—playing around 
with Molly—and the rest.” 

“Oh, playing around’s all 
right,” he told her, ‘‘and 
Molly’s a peach, of course. I 
like this place. I like the peo- 
ple out here. But how could 
you possibly suppose I wasn’t 
crazy to get to France?” 

Clorinda looked at the 
moon. ‘You see, I don’t 
really know very much about 
you one way or the other.” 

“Of course we've never 
seen awfully much of each 
other. I wonder why,” ad- 
mitted Stevens. Perhaps it 
was at that moment he really 
saw her for the first time. 
Some trick of her voice caught 
his fancy. He noticed the 
flicker of a dimple in her 
cheek. 

“Well, it’s no good begin- 
ning to-night,’ Clorinda re- 
minded him sedately. ‘‘Be- 
cause you're leaving tomor- | | 
row, aren't you?” 

“Ve-es,’ said Stevens. | 





“I’m leaving all right, on the 
China, tomorrow afternoon. 
My relief gets in on the trans- 
port first thing in the morning. 
However—”’ he leaned toward 
her with the smile that Molly 
Ledwell and some others had 
not been able to  resist— 
“what’s the matter with an 
eleventh-hour friendship? It 
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came to me all of a sudden, just now. I 
think I’ve missed something, not knowing 
you better. I believe we might have been 
pals. I like the way you laugh, and you’re 
the first woman I know who’s said she 
was glad to see me getting my orders.”’ 

“Because I am glad—for you.” 

“T’ll bet you’d like to go yourself,” he 
offered eagerly. 

“I’m sick to go,” said Clorinda. The 
tension of her own voice frightened her 
a little. 

‘Let me write to you from Over There!” 

“Let you! Id love it.” 

“Have you read ‘Over the Top’? ”’ de- 
manded Stevens. He settled to his subject 
with a will. 

“Yes, everything I can get about the 
war. But are you sure we hadn’t better go 
back in?” 

“Tonight’s the only time we’ve got,” 
he reminded her reproachfully. “‘What do 
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you care whose dance it is—if we’re going 
to be friends?” 

So Clorinda stayed, and beneath the 
nameless tree in that lantern-flowered 
garden high talk went on. He told her 
how his heart had been with France from 
the first. ‘“‘My grandmother came from 
Louisiana, you see.” 

“Oh, that’s the reason of your black hair 
and black eyes! I always wondered!” 
cried Clorinda. 

““And anyhow—what is it somebody 
says?>— Every man has two countries—his 
own, and France.’ Youknow what I mean?” 

“T know,” said Clorinda. 

“T’ve wanted more than anything else 
in the world, since this war began, to get 
to the Front. It seems a shame to be 
alive, and young, and a real scrap like that 
going on, and not get into it. Besides—” 
His splendidly eager voice took on the 
faintest husk of (Continued on page 113) 
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He stooped his dark head, and she, on tiptoe, hung 


; the green-leaved maile lei about his neck. “What a 


little thing you are!” said Captain Stevens softly 
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By 
James Oliver 
Curwood 


Author of *‘Kazan,”’ *‘Baree—Son 
of Kasan,"” “The Courage of 
Mary O' Doone,”’ “"Jacqueline” (in 
stugust Good Housekeeping), etc. 
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‘Over there is the Yukon !* a country where, before I realized what it means to kill 
for fun, I was proud of the fact that my twenty-seven guns had left many a scarlet trail” 
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“Kill or starve” is the law of the wilds. But never again will James Oliver 
Curwood kill for sport. When “Old Solomon,” just above, was dying, he 
asked his forgiveness for breaking him down and made him this promise 


‘ 


N editorial request for me to tell something of what I have found 
in my adventuring in the heart of the wild places finds me in a 
rather embarrassing position. It is hard for one to confess oneself 
a murderer, and it is still harder to explain one’s regeneration. 
Yet to be genuine I must at least make the confession, though it is less the 
fact of murder than the fact of regeneration that I have the inclination to 
emphasize, now that I have the opportunity. There was a time when I took 
pride in the wideness and diversity of my killings. Now I am only glad that 
these killings ultimately brought me to a discovery which is the finest thing 
I have to contemplate through the rest of my existence. And I am almost 
superstitiously inclined to believe that, just as my own eyes were opene | 
and my understanding cleared by blood-letting, so will the present orgy 0! 
blood among millions of fighting men open up the souls of humanity to the 
light of finer things than have ever been achieved or realized before. 
After all, life is just about the cheapest thing in the world. That is why 
a human’s first and most compelling instinct is to kill. Some on_ has said 
that there is just so much earth, and just so much water, but of life there is 
no end. Ina mated man and woman there are embryonic possibilities of a 
nation. There is no end to life. Without death it would very shortly smother 
the world. And it is the instinctive feeling of this fact, a conviction born 
without the necessity of reasoning, that makes the mere act of killing one 
The game laws call black bears “vermin”; Mr. of great thrill and joy—until in one way or another the truth drives home. 
Curwood calls them “the most lovable of animals” I am moralizing now about my own breed, the (Continued on page 149) 
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“Of the two largest big-horns in all 
British Columbia, I brought down one” 
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Before the rushing torrent of this 
nameless waterfall in the heart ot 
the Canadian Rockies, where moun- 
tains tower peak on peak, a man 
is silent, feeling himself a pigmy 
in the presence of His handiwork 
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The Man Who Never Ih as 


WAS down at the station at train- 
time when a broad-shouldered six- 
footer flung off the parlor car and 
rushed up to me. 

‘Hello, Uncle Dan,” he called out, ‘‘it’s 
fine to see you again.” 

I had not recognized him at first, but 
the minute he spoke I knew him, and both 
hands went out to take his. ‘Well, 
Jimmy Grim,” I said, “what are you 
doing here? I thought you were pegging 
away at your studies.” 

“T’ve come home to say good by,” he 
answered, his face suddenly sobering. 
“I’m going over.” 

‘Over where?”’ 

‘Over to France to get into things,” he 
replied proudly. 

“Not into the war!” 
believing my ears. 

“That’s what. I am going with the 
battalion of engineers that is being made 
up.” 

“What’ll your father say?” 

“He'll be mighty proud of me, of course. 
Every American—every true American— 
must want to help France. How’s every- 
body?” 

Without waiting for me to answer, he 
piled into a hack and was off for home, 
leaving me standing there shaking my 
head. I wanted to warn him that maybe 
he would find that his father did not feel 
about the war as he did, but it doesn’t do 
to meddle between father and son. Be- 
sides I knew Gideon Grim. He always 
had been one of those men who pride 
themselves on not changing their opinions. 
Once he said a thing he would stick to it, 
no matter what it cost him. 

We who live in the smaller places, re- 
mote from the big cities, knowing our 
neighbors from grandfather’s tombstone 
to grandchild’s latest tooth, seeing the 
same people all the time, wearing out 
familiar topics year after year, get by and 
by to look at life in a narrow and peculiarly 
personal way. The Steel Trust to us is 
merely the thing that Elmer Green’s 
cousin has a good job with. New York is 
the place to which Henry T. Hawkins 
took his bride on their wedding trip. 
Irvin Cobb is the stoutish fellow that 
lectured here two years ago. Even the 
President is either the man we voted for 
or didn’t vote for, as the case may be. 
Europe is a long, long way off from our 
town. The affairs of Russia and Austria 
never had bothered us, and most of us 
could not quite understand why England 
felt called on to interfere when Germany 
invaded Belgium. In fact, there were 
some who recalled King Leopold’s doings 
in the Congo and quoted Scripture to 
prove that it served Belgium right. 

Only about half a dozen of us had ever 
seen the ocean—when we went on church 
excursions to Asbury Park—and_ the 
Lusitania meant nothing in our lives. 


When we read about powder and shells 
34 


I cried, hardly 


By William Johnston 


Author of “Limpy,"" “‘The Yellow Letter,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by 
Gayle Porter Hoskins 


HERE are people of whom it is said, 

“Nothing on earth could break their 
spirit.” Gideon Grim was a man like that. 
His iron pride withstood the curse of his pas- 
tor, the contemptuous ostracism of his fel- 
low men, the mute appeal of his heroic only 
son. He suffered as few men ever have suf- 
fered, yet his will was firm. No attack or 
punishment had power to move him. And 
then a girl—2vho loved him through his son— 
laid a warm hand upon his heart, with re- 
sults that were as sudden as they were 
startling. William Johnston has given us 
in this story a dramatic picture of the 
siruggle that tore the soul of the man who, 
because he said, ‘‘I have no son,” was to 
his neighbors as a man who never lived. 


being made in the United States, we had 
the feeling that it was not quite right 
even if the county paper did point out 
that it was permitted by international law. 
At any rate we were glad that nobody in 
our neighborhood was making money by 
killing people in Europe. Even when it 
looked as if the President intended to 
decide that we must make war on Ger- 
many, we did not realize that we had any 
part init. Most of us at first talked rather 
openly against war. 

‘““My ancestors came to this country,”’ 
said Gideon Grim, in that slow, set way of 
his, “‘just to get away from kings and their 
quarrels. I do not feel that we have any 
part in affairs over there, any more than 
they did. The United States ought to 
keep out of all foreign entanglements. No 
good will come of it. That’s my firm 
opinion.” 

We all followed his lead. You know 
how it is in a small town. The man who 
has the most money is the most looked up 
to. We had drifted:into the habit ot 
letting Gideon Grim decide pretty much 
everything for us. He ran the M. E. 
church and the bank and had the say about 
what streets were to be paved, though he 
never would take public office of any sort. 

The more I thought about it now, know- 
ing him as I did, the less likely it seemed 
that he would give his consent to his only 
son’s going to war. Gideon Grim was a 
hard man, as hard asa whole stone-quarry. 
Ever since his merry-hearted girl-wife 
had died—the day Jimmy was born—he 
had sort of shut himself off from every- 
body, and lived alone in the big house off 
Main Street with only a deaf old house- 
keeper looking after him. The only soft 
spot he ever had shown for anybody or 
anything was for his boy. Hitherto he 
never had denied Jimmy anything, send- 
ing him off to college without a murmur, 
and even letting him take a postgraduate 
course afterward in some big engineering 
school. 

The boy was just the opposite of his 
father, friendly and sociable. Ever since 
he was a little shaver passing my law 
office on his way to school he had been 
calling me ‘‘Uncle Dan,” though there 


was no blood-relationship between us, 
Somehow I always had felt that next to 
his father I was his best friend in the town, 
so naturally I was worried now about him. 

I tried to picture to myself how Gideon 
Grim would take the news. I could not 
get any lines of happiness into it. Gideon 
had declared publicly that our getting into 
the war was wrong. I felt sure that he 
would stand by his opinion. Aside from 
that, I knew he loved his son and on that 
account would not want him to go. 

Then there was Amy Logan. I won- 
dered how she would take it. She and 
Jimmy were not exactly engaged, as far 
as anybody knew, but the whole town 
understood what was coming. Since they 
were youngsters, living next door to each 
other, Jimmy had never had eyes for any- 
body but her. Twice a week, and some- 
times oftener, all the time he had been 
away at college, there had come thick 
letters for her. Everybody approved of 
it, too, for Amy had grown up into the 
sweetest, prettiest, nicest girl in the town. 

All that night the thought of Jimmy 
kept pestering me. What were the two 
of them that loved him most—Old Gideon 
Grim and young Amy Logan—going to 
say to him about his going to war? Would 
either of them consent? Would the boy 
be able to overcome his father’s stubborn 
opposition? 

It was the next afternoon when I saw 
Jimmy again. With Amy Logan at his 
side he came marching into my law office. 

“Uncle Dan,” he said abruptly, “I 
want some advice.” 

“For one or for two,” I said jestingly, 
‘so I’ll know whether to charge a double 
fee?”’ 

He was a tall, up-standing fellow, with 
a strong, firm jaw like his father’s. The 
only difference was that his eyes seemed 
always twinkling with laughter while his 
father’s were sad and stern. He looked 
down now at Amy, her blonde head com- 
ing hardly to his shoulder, and_ those 
sparkling eyes of his told me more than 
words. ‘‘Amy and I have talked it over 
together,” he said, and each word he spoke 
was a caress for her. ‘We have decided 
on what we think is the right thing for 
me to do. We want your opinion now to 
settle it.” 

‘My opinion about what?”’ 

‘About my going to France.” 

“What does Amy say?” There really 
was no need of my asking the question, 
for if ever any girl’s eyes kept spelling 
‘‘my hero,” Amy’s were doing it. 4 

“Why, of course I agree with Jimmy, 
she answered quickly. ‘It is the only 
thing—the only right thing for him to do. 

“Well, what’s the trouble then?” 

“Tt is my father.”’ 

“What does he say about it?” 

A shadow fell across Jimmy’s face, and 
tight little lines gathered between his 
eyes. His mouth grew suddenly stern 
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“If ir your own heart you feel that it is your duty to get into this war, it’s right—it must be right 
for you to go,” I said. For a moment all was as quiet as when it is silent prayer in church. 
Then Jimmy drew Amy closer to him. “ Uncle Dan,” he said, “I’m going. I’m going tonight” 








and severe. 


He gulped once or twice, and 
when he finally spoke there was pain— 





dismay—despair—in his voice. ‘My 
father says,” he enunciated slowly, almost 
as if Gideon himself were speaking, “‘my 
father says that if I go to France he will 
disown me, he will never again speak to 
me, he never wants to see my face again.”’ 

“Well,” said I, making time to think 
over what I ought to say to him, “‘you are 
of age, aren’t you?” 

“That’s got nothing to do with it,” 
replied Jimmy quickly. ‘There is only 
my father and me. Everything I’ve had 
he has given me. I am all he has in this 
world—the only person he loves. What 
is my duty to him now? That’s the point 
on which I want your advice. Which is 
the higher duty—what I owe to him, my 
father, or that duty I owe to my country, 
to humanity? Shall I go or stay?” 

My heart throbbed with sympathy for 
the boy even as my mind strove to find 
the answer for him. All my life I had 
advocated respect to parental authority. 
Only yesterday I had been agreeing with 
Gideon Grim’s opinion that the United 
States should never have entered the war. 
Only last night I had been saying to my- 
self how foolish it was for Jimmy Grim to 
be rushing off to France when he might 
stay here and settle down and marry 
Amy, sharing in the fortune his father 
bad accumulated. Yet now, all of a 
sudden, something inside me woke up, 





and I found myself saying a lot I never 
had intended to say. 

‘Jimmy Grim,” said I, ‘‘there’s a duty 
that every man owes, bigger than his duty 
to his father or his mother. A man, if he 
is going to be a real man, has got to be 
true to himself, no matter what it costs 
him, no matter whom it hurts. If in your 
own heart you feel that it is your duty to 
get into this war, it’s right—it must be 
right—for you to go. I can not answer 
your question for you. You must do that 
for yourself. All I can say to you, boy, is 
this—be true to yourself.” 

For a moment all was as quiet as when 
it is silent prayer in church. Jimmy Grim 
stood there looking me straight in the face 
but with a far-away look in his eyes. 
Then his lips set themselves, and I knew 
he had found the answer. One of his arms 
reached out and drew Amy closer to him. 
“Uncle Dan,” he said, ‘I’m going. I’m 
going tonight.” 

Soon, like every other town in the 
United States, what with German plots 
in this country, and the draft, Pershing’s 
army going over, the Food .Administration, 
and the building of camps, to say nothing 
of the high prices and not a pound of 
sugar to be had at any of the stores, we 
all of us got waked up to what was going on. 

The women were busy knitting and 
raising Red Cross money, and the Local 
Observer had started a tobacco fund. 
Most of the young fellows that could 


Gideon asked for his mail 
without receiving any answer. There was 
something uncanny about it all, as if 
the lot of us were silently cursing him 


Four times 


manage it slipped away and enlisted, and 
soon those of them that didn’t had their 
draft numbers. Wheatless days and meat- 
less days and recruiting meetings became an 
old story. Everything was war, war, war. 
Yet somehow, as far as I was concerned— 
and I felt pretty certain as far as two other 
people were concerned—I could not get 
away from the personal view of it. The 
war remained for me the thing that 
Jimmy Grim had got into. 

Amy Logan and I had kept our mouths 
closed, but somehow it had got about 
how bitterly Gideon Grim had opposed 
his son’s going. Nobody ever mentioned 
the boy to him. Gideon went about the 
town as usual, silent and grim, speaking 
whenever he was spoken to, going to 
church Sunday, sitting there erect and 
alone in his pew, going Tuesdays and 
Fridays to the bank directors’ meetings, 
in no way showing that life was any dif- 
ferent for him than when Jimmy had 
been away at college. 

Yet one day I happened to be in the 
post-office chatting with Postmaster Skil- 
len when he was sorting the New York 

mail. 

‘‘What papers are those?” I asked out of 
curiosity. 

“They’re the New York dailies,” he 
answered. ‘‘Gideon Grim has subscribed 
for them all regular since we got into the 
war.” 

I did not say anything more about it, 
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but my heart went out to Gideon Grim 
right then. Hard as he was and bitter as 
he had been with his threats to disown the 
boy for enlisting, I realized that he loved 
his son, and I pictured him night after 
night, sitting there alone in his house, 
poring over every word of the dispatches 
hoping he would find some word about 
Jimmy. I really pitied him. His pride 
and stubbornness had built a wall about 
him so high that he had shut himself off 
jrom everything and everybody. 

Service flags soon began to spot the 
town, some with one star, some with two, 
and a couple of them with three. Mil- 
hauser’s Emporium was selling them, and 
one day I said to Ike Milhauser: ‘‘Why 
don’t you sell one to Gideon Grim? His 
son’s in the war.”’ 

“T’ll do that,” he said. 

The next day, as I was passing, 
he hailed me. ‘“‘Say, vot’s the 
matter with Mr. Grim?” he asked. 
“I offer him a flag, and he looks 
at me like he didn’t see me and 
walks on.” 

“Maybe he has one,” I said, 
careless like, but I knew then that 
Gideon had not yet forgiven 
Jimmy. 

Whether or not the boy had 
written to his father I never 
learned, but I suspect he did not. 
Jimmy had a lot of the old man’s 
stubbornness, too. But at first 
Amy Logan got letters from him 
frequently. She used to come into 
my office and read me bits from 
them. Never once did he men- 
tion his father, though he wrote 
cheerful, interesting letters telling 
all about his life in camp. Amy 
and I used to talk together a lot 
about him. Sharing the secret of 
his going made a close’ bond 
between us. 

Until he sailed there were let- 
ters regularly. Then came a long 
gap. Presently a letter arrived 
from ‘‘Somewhere in France,” 
with all sorts of censor marks on 
it. After that there were months 
and months without 
any news of him. Amy 
tried to keep herself oc- 
cupied with Red Cross 
work and making band- 
ages and knitting, but I 
could see her getting 
paler and thinner each 
day. 

“Uncle Dan,” she 
would say tremulously, 
“you don’t think 
Jimmy has been killed, 
do you?” 

“Of course not,” I 
would say. ‘‘ There are 
so many of them over 
there writing letters 


that the censors have 
got months and months 
behind with the mail.” 


‘I know something 
has happened to him. 


He would 


find some 

Way of writing to me.” 
“Nonsense, child! 
What ould happen to 
him? He is not in the 
trenches. He is in the 
engineer corps, build- 


William Johnston 


ing railroads and bridges and that sort 
of thing.” 

“TI know he has been wounded,” she 
would say despondently. ‘‘I know it. I 
feel it. Something has happened to him.” 

“Tf anything happens you'll hear. it 
soon enough. The War Department is 
making public the names of all the killed 
and wounded. Cheer up. No news is 
always good news.” 

It is mighty hard, though, trying to 
cheer up a girl as much in love as Amy 
was with Jimmy Grim. She kept getting 
so peaked that I was on the point of writ- 
ing to our congressman in Washington to 
see if he could find out anything, when 
one day Amy came dashing into my oflice 
with a telegram fluttering in her hand. 
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.’ she cried, ‘“‘read this. 
I wonder what 


“Oh, Uncle Dar 
Jimmy's coming home. 
it means.”’ 

Her breath coming in little short gasps, 
she waited, her eyes burning as with fever, 
while I read. 

“Lieut. James Grim “with Sergeant 
Despard arrives home Tuesday 4 P. M.”’ 
The message was signed by some officer 
in a department in New York, and the 
message was addressed to Miss Amy 
Logan. 

“Why didn’t he telegraph himself?” 
cried the girl. ‘‘I know he has been 
wounded. Perhaps he is dying. Perhaps 
he is dead.” 

“Tut, tut, child,” said I, ‘don’t get so 
excited. If he (Continued on page 100) 





Gideon Grim ’s face 
worked pathetically. 
Forgotten was his au- 
dience, forgotten was 
everything but the one 
person there before 
him. “My son, my son,” 
he cried, “come home” 








OFFICIAL POSTER OF THE 
LAND ARMY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 












Women’s Work for You and Me to 


THE LAND ARMY 


As men’s souls stir and 
quicken to the drum and 
trumpet, the souls ot 
women rise to the plain, 
every-day service where, 
as Kipling says, “you 
simply hang on.” And 
this is what the women 
of the Land Army of 
America are doing; un- 
accustomed hands are 
hanging on—hanging on 
to the hoe, the pitch- 
fork, and the handles of 
the wheelbarrow. 
Twenty-two states have 
organized girls in farm 
units controlled by a 
“house mother,” who 
sends them out by the day 


EMERGENCY AID AIDE 


Young people eager to help always 
touch one’s heart, and a unique and 
picturesque organization is the E. A. A., 
(Emergency Aid Aide) of Philadelphia. 
The members are juniors who stand 
ready to be called “in a pinch.” They 
are regular little minutemen who run 
hither and yon any minute on Red 
Cross, Ambulance Corps, Naval Aux- 
iliary or Food Conservation errands. 
1S 


“Carry On” 


SILHOUETTES BY KATHARINE C. 








BUFFUM 





COMMUNITY KITCHENS 


Something that reaches 
right out to you, some- 
thing women are doing 
for one another, is the 
home and community 
kitchen work. Down 
to the foreign quarters 
of the great cities, out to 
the little frame country 
schoolhouses, to the pub- 
lic halls and churches of 
hamlet and town, go the 
Conservation De mon- 
strators of the United 
States Food Administra- 
tion. They show the 
women how to can, to 
dry, to save and_ use 
wheat and to make a 
better use of milk 






BROWN BROS, 


WHAT IS YOUR TOWN DOING ? 
To the slogan of “Food Will Win the 


War, Save It,” there is now added, 
“Food Will Win the War, Produce It. 
What are you doing about this in your 
town? Have you a Land Army unit? 
Have you a Community Canning 
Kitchen? If not, why not? If you want 
to know more about activities like 
those on these pages, write Good Hou - 
keeping. Here is your opportunity: 
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VOLUNTEER FACTORY SERVICE 


“The factory has taken woman’s work 
away from her!” And now here is 
the war, and woman taking her work 
of mercy into the factory. Here are 
pictures of the American Red Cross 
Volunteer Factory Service No. 1 in 
Philadelphia. It turns out many times 
asmany garments as the women could 
by working at home. Refugee gar- 
ments by the thousands are made, and 
many a woman who has been in the 
habit of letting the world work for 
her now sits all day at the factory 
table working for the world. Sailors 
stationed in Philadelphia lend a 
hand when they can. Urge your 
city to follow Philadelphia’s lead. 
If you can’t do it just this way, 
do it the next best way- but do it! 
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OFFICIAL POSTER OF THE V F S—— 
VOLUNTEER FACTORY SERVICE 
OF PHILADELPHIA 









THE MOTOR ARMY 





The Motor Army is gaining recruits 
from far and wide. Women are rush- 
ing to the colors as truly as men— 
from New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Baltimore, 
Washington, and other Southern cities 
comes the news of motor organiza- 
tions. The Woman’s Motor Corps of 
America, including uniformed expert 
motor drivers and mechanics all over 
the country, has been officially recog- 
nized by the Army Medical Depart- 
ment. The Home Defense Corps ot 
the State of New York has two thou- 
sand women in its newly organized 
Ambulance Corps. These women 
drivers have chauffeurs’ licenses, wear 
a uniform, and are proficient in drill 

they have to be in order to belong 
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OGGIE 
along the 
highroad _ strangely 
exhilarated. What 

was to be his future he neither 
knew norcared. At any rate, 
it would not lie in Durdle- 
bury. He had cut out Durdle- 
bury forever from his scheme 
of existence. If he got through 
the war, he and Peggy would 
go out somewhere into the 
great world where there was 
man’s work to do.  Parlia- 
ment! Peggy had suggested 
it as a sort of country gen- 
tleman’s hobby that would 
keep him amused during the 
autumn and summer London 
seasons. Parliament! God 
help him and God help Peggy 
if ever he got into Parliament! 
He held the trenches’ views 
on politicians. No muddy 
politics as an elegant amuse- 
ment for him! He laughed 
as he had laughed in the 
dining-room at Denby Hall. 

He would have a bad quar- 
ter of an hour with Peggy. 
Naturally. She would say, 
and with every right: ‘‘What 
about me? Am I not to be 
considered?” Yes, of course 
she would be considered. 
The position his fortune 
assured him would always be 
hers. He had no notion of 
asking her to share a log cabin 
in the wilds of Canada, or to 
bury herself in Oliver’s dud 
island of Huaheine. The great 
world would be before them. 
‘But give me some sort of idea 
of what you propose to do,” 
she would with perfect pro- 
priety demand. And there 
Doggie was stuck. He had 
not the ghost of a program. 
All he had was faith in the 
war, faith in the British spirit 
and genius that would bring 
it to a perfect end in which 
there would be unimagined opportunities 
for a man to fling himself into a new life 
amid new conditions, and begin the new 
work of a new civilization. 

“Tf she'll only understand,” said he, 
“that I can’t go back to those blasted 
little dogs, all will be well.” 

Not quite all. Although his future was 
as nebulous as the planetary system in the 
Milky Way, at the back of his mind was a 
vague conviction that it would be con 
nected somehow with the welfare of those 
men whom he had learned to know and 
love; the men to whom reading was little 
pleasure, writing a schoolchild’s laborious 
task, the glories of the earth as interpreted 
through art a sealed book; the men whose 
daily speech was foul metaphor; the men 
whose crude, socialistic opinions the open 
lessons of history and the eternal facts of 
human nature derisively refuted; the men 
who had sweated and slaved in factory and 
in field to no other purpose than to obey 
the biological laws of the perpetuation of 
the species; yet the men with the sweet 
minds of children, the gushing tenderness 
of women, the hearts of lions; the men 
compared to whom the heroes of Homer 
were a horde of cowardly savages. They 
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were men, iiese comrades of his, swift with 
all that there can be of divine glory in 


man. And when they came home and 
the high gods sounded the false trumpet 
of peace? There would be man’s work 
in England for all the Doggies in England 
to do. 

If Peggy could understand this, ai! 
would be well. If she missed the poini 
altogether, and tauntingly advised him to 
go and join his friend, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, at once, then—he shoved his cap 
to the back of his head and wrinkled his 
forehead—then—* Everything will be in 
the soup,” said he. 

These reflections brought him to the 
deanery. The nearest way of entrance was 
the stable-yard gate, which was always 
open. He strode in, waved a hand to Chip- 
munk who was sitting on the ground with 
his back against the garage, smoking a 
pipe, and entered the house by the French 
window of ihe dining-room. Where 
would he find Peggy? His whole mind was 
set on the immediate interview. Obviously 
the drawing-room was the first place of 
search. He opened the drawing-room 
door, the hinges and lock oiled, noiseless, 
perfectly ordained, like everything in that 


By 
William J. Locke 


perfectly ordained English deanery, and 
strode in. 

His entrance was so swilt, so protected 
from sound, that the pair had no time to 
start apart before he was there with his 
amazed eyes full upon them. Peggys 
hands were on Oliver’s shoulders, tears 
were streaming down her face as her head 
was thrown back from him, and Oliver's 
arm was around her. Her back was to the 
door. Oliver withdrew his arm and retired 
a pace or two. : 

“Lord Almighty,” he whispered, “‘ here's 
Doggie!” 

Then Peggy, realizing what had hap- 
pened, wheeled round and stared tragically 
at Doggie who, preoccupied with tke 
search for her, had not removed his cap. 
He drew himself up and saluted. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” he said with 
imperturbable irony, and turned. 

Oliver rushed across the room. “Stop, 
you silly fool!” 

He slammed the open door, caught 
Doggie by the arm and dragged him 
away from the threshold. His blue 
eyes blazed, and the lips beneath the 
short-cropped moustache quivered. “It 1 
all my fault, Doggie. I’m a beast anc 
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Oliver withdrew his arm from 
about Peggy’s waist and retired 
a pace or two. Doggie drew 
himself up and saluted. “| 
beg your pardon, sir,” he said 


call 
me. But for things you said last night 


a cad and anything you like to 


—well—no, hang it all, there’s no ex- 
cuse. Everything’s on me. Peggy’s as 


true as gold.” 

Peggy, red-eyed, pale-cheeked, stood a 
little way back, silent, on the defensive. 
Doggie, looking from one to the other, said 
quietly: 

“A triangular explanation is scarcely 
decent. Perhaps you might let me have a 
word or two with Peggy.” 

“Yes. It would be best,” she whispered. 

“Tl be in the dining-room if you want 
me,” said Oliver and went out. 

Doggie took her hand and very gently 
led her to a chair. ‘Let us sit down. 
There,’ said he, “‘now we can talk more 
comfortably. First, before we touch on 
this situation, let me say something to you. 
It may ease things.” 

_ Peggy, humiliated, did not look at him. 
She nodded. ‘* All right.” 
“IT made up my mind this morning to 


sell Denby Hall and its contents. I’ve 
given old Spooner instructions.” 

She glanced at him involuntarily. “Sell 
Denby Hall?” 

“Yes, dear. You see, I have made up 






my mind definitely, if I’m spared, not to 
live in Durdlebury after the war.”’ 

“What were you thinking of doing?” she 
asked, in a low voice. 

“That would depend on after-war cir- 
cumstances. Anyhow, I was coming to 
you, when I entered the room, with my 
decision. I knew of course that it wouldn’t 
please you—that you would have some- 
thing to say to it—perhaps something very 
serious. 

‘What do you mean by something very 
serious?” 

‘*Our little contract, dear,” said Doggie, 
‘was based on the understanding that you 
would not be uprooted from the place in 
which are all your life’s associations. If I 
broke that understanding, it would leave 
you a free agent to determine the contract, 
as the lawyers say. So perhaps, Peggy 
dear, we might dismiss—well—other con- 
siderations, and just discuss this.” 

Peggy twisted a rag of a handkerchief 
and wavered for a moment. Then she 
broke out, with fresh tears on her cheek. 
‘You're a dear of dears to put it that way. 
Only you could do it. I’ve been a brute, 
old boy, but I couldn’t help it. I did try 
to play the game.” 


“You did, Peggy dear. You've been 
wonderful.” 

“‘And although it didn’t look like it, I 
was trying to play the game when you 
came in. I really was. And so was he.”’ 
She rose and threw the handkerchief away 
from her. ‘I’m not going to step out of 
the engagement by the side door you’ve 
left open for me, you dear old simple thing! 
It'll stand if you like. We're all honorable 
people, and Oliver—”’ she drew a sharp 
little breath—** Oliver will go out of our 
lives.” 

Doggie smiled—he had risen—and tak- 
ing her hands, kissed them. ‘‘I’ve never 
known what a splendid Peggy it is until I 
lose her. ‘ Look here, dear, here’s the whole 
thing in a nutshell. While I’ve been mor- 
bidly occupied with myself, and my 
grievances, and my disgrace, and my 
efforts to pull through, and have gradually 
developed into a sort of half-breed between 
a Tommy and a gentleman, with every 
mortal thing in me warped and changed, 
you've stuck to the original rotten ass you 
lashed into the semblance of a man in this 
very room goodness knows how many 
months, or years, or centuries ago. In my 
infernal selfishness I’ve treated you awfully 
badly.” 

‘“*No, you haven’t,”’ she declared stoutly. 

“Ves, I have. The ordinary girl would 
have told a living experiment like me to go 
hang long before this. But you didn’t. 
And now you see a totally different sort oi 
Doggie, and you’re making yourself miser- 
able because he’s a queer, unsympathetic, 
unfamiliar stranger.” 

‘All that may be so,’’ she said, meeting 
his eyes bravely, ‘“‘but if the unfamiliar 
Doggie still cares for me, it doesn’t matter.” 

Here was a delicate situation: two very 
tender-skinned vanities opposed to each 
other. The smart of seeing one’s affianced 
bride in the arms of another man hurts 
grievously more. It’s a primitive sex 
affair, independent of love in its modern 
sense. If the savage’s abandoned squaw 
runs off with another fellow, he pursues 
him with clubs and tomahawks until he 
has avenged the insult. The finest flower 
of civilization cannot surrender the lady 
who once was his to the more favored male 
without a primitive pang. On the other 
hand, Doggie knew very well that he did 
not love Peggy, that he had never loved 
Peggy. But how in common decency 
could a man tell a girl who had wasted a 
couple of years of her life over him that he 
had never loved her? Instead of replying 
to her question, he walked about the room 
in a worried way. 

“T take it,” said Peggy incisively, after a 
while, ‘that you don’t care for me any 
longer.” 

He turned and halted at the challenge. 
He snapped his fingers. What was the 
good of all this beating of the bush? ** Look 
here, Peggy, let’s face it out. If you'll 
confess that you and Oliver are in love 
with each other, I'll confess to a girl in 
France.”’ 

“Oh!” said Peggy, with a swift change 
to coolness. ‘‘There’s a girl in France, is 
there? How long has this been going on?” 

“The last four days in billets before | 
got wounded,” said Doggie. 

‘*What is she like?” 

Then Doggie suddenly laughed out loud, 
and took her by the shoulders in a grasp 
rougher than she had ever dreamed to lie 


in the strength or nature of Marmaduke 
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42 
Trevor, and kissed her the heartiest, hon- 
estest kiss she had ever had from man, and 
rushed out of the room. 

Presently he returned, dragging with 
him a disconsolate major. ‘‘Here,” said 
he, ‘fix it up between you. I’ve told 
Peggy about a girl in France, and she 
wants to know what she’s like.” 

Peggy, shaken by the rude grip and the 
kiss, flashed and cried out rebelliously, 
‘I’m not quite so sure that I want to fix 
it up with Oliver.” 

But Oliver snatched up Doggie’s cap 
and jammed it on Doggie’s head and cried: 
‘Doggie, you’re the best and truest and 
finest of dear old chaps in the whole wide 
world!” 

Doggie settled his cap, grinned and 
moved to the door. ‘‘ Anything else, sir?”’ 

Oliver roared, delighted. ‘‘No, Private 
Trevor; you may go.” 

“Very good, sir.”’ 

Doggie saluted smartly and went out. 
He passed through the French window of 
the dining-room into the mellow autumn 
sunshine, found himself standing in front 
of Chipmunk, who still smoked the pipe 
of elegant leisure by the door of the garage. 

“This is a good old world, all the same. 
Isn’t it?” said he. 

“If it was always like this, it’d have its 
points,” replied the unworried Chipmunk. 

Doggie had an inspiration. He looked 
at his watch. It was nearly one o'clock. 
“Hungry?” 

“Always ’ungry. Specially about dinner 
time.” 

‘“Come along of me to the Downshire 
Arms and have a bite of dinner.”’ 

Chipmunk rose slowly to his feet, put 
his pipe into his tunic pocket, and jerked a 
slow thumb backward. ‘Ain't yer having 
yer meals ’ere?”’ 

“Only now and then as sort of treats,”’ 
said Doggie. ‘Come along.” 

“ Ker-ist!”” said Chipmunk. ‘‘Can yer 
wait a bit until I’ve cleaned me buttons?” 

“Oh, bust your old buttons!’ laughed 
Doggie. “I’m hungry.” 


S° the pair of privates marched through 

the old city to the Downshire Arms, the 
select, old-world hotel of Durdlebury, 
where Doggie was known since babyhood, 
and there, sitting at a window table with 
Chipmunk, he gave Durdlebury the great 
sensation of its life. If the dean himself, 
clad in tights and spangles, had juggled 
for pence by the west door of the cathe- 
dral, tongues could scarcely have wagged 
faster. But Doggie worried his head about 
gossip not one jot. He was in joyous 
mood and ordered a Gargantuan feast for 
Chipmunk, and bottles of the strongest 
old Burgundy, such as he thought would 
get a grip on Chipmunk’s whiskyfied 
throat; and under the genial influence 
of food and drink, Chipmunk told him 
tales of far lands and strange adventures; 
and when they emerged much later into 
the quiet streets, it was the great good for- 
tune of Chipmunk’s life that there was not 
the ghost of an assistant provost marshal 
in Durdlebury. 

“Doggie, old man,” said Oliver after- 
ward, “my wonder and reverence for you 
increases hour by hour. You are the only 
man in the whole wide world who has ever 
made Chipmunk drunk.” 

“You see,’ said Doggie modestly, “I 
don’t think he ever really loved any one 
who fed him before.” 


The Rough Road 


OGGIE, the lightest-hearted private in 
the British Army, danced, in a meta- 
phorical sense, back to London, where he 
stayed for the rest of his leave at his rooms 
in Woburn Place; took his wholesome fill 
of theaters and music-halls, going to those 
parts of the house where Tommies congre- 
gate; bought an old Crown Derby dinner 
service as a wedding present for Peggy and 
Oliver, a tortoise-shell-fitted dressing-case 
for Peggy, and for Oliver a magnificent 
gold watch that was an encyclopedia of 
current information. He had never felt so 
happy in his life, so enchanted with the 
grimly smiling old world. Were it not for 
the Boche, it could hold its own as a brave 
place with any planet going. He blessed 
Oliver, who in turn had blessed him as 
though he had displayed heroic magna- 
nimity. He blessed Peggy, who, flushed 
with love and happiness and gratitude, had 
shown him, for the first time, what a really 
adorable young woman she could be. He 
thanked Heaven for making three peo- 
ple happy instead of three people miser- 
able. 

He marched along the wet pavements 
with a new light in his eyes, with a new, 
exhilarating breath in his nostrils. He was 
free. The war over, he could do exactly 
what he liked. An untrammeled future 
lay before him. During the war he could 
hop about trenches and shell-holes with 
the freedom of a bird. 

Those awiul duty letters to Peggy! 
Only now could he fully, spontaneously, 
whenever the mood suited, write to her 
from his heart: ‘‘Dear old Peggy, I’m so 
glad you're happy. Oliver’s a splendid 
chap. Et cetera, et cetera, et cetera.” He 
had lost a dreaded bride, but he had found 
a dear and devoted friend. Nay, more: 
he had found two devoted friends. When 
he drew up his account with humanity, he 
found himself passing rich in love. 

His furlough expired, he reported at his 
depot and was put on light duty. He 
went about it the cheeriest soul alive, and 
laughed at the memory of his former miser- 
ies asa recruit. This camp life in England, 
after the mud and blood of France—he 
blessed his stars and thought it luxury. 
He was not sorry that the exigencies of 
service prevented him from being present 
at the wedding of Peggy and Oliver. It 
was the most sudden of phenomena. In 
war time people marry in haste, and often, 
dear God, they have not the leisure to 





repent. Since the beginning of the war 
there are many, many women twice 
widowed. But that is by the way. Dog- 


gie was grateful to an ungrateful military 
systen. If he had attended—in the 
capacity of best man, please you, so violent 
and unreasoning had Oliver’s affection 
become —Durdlebury would have gaped 
and whispered behind its hand and 
made things uncomfortable for everybody. 
Doggie from the security of his regiment 
wished them ioy by letter and telegram, 
and sent them the wedding presents afore- 
said. 

Then for a season there were three happy 
people, at least, in this war-wilderness of 
suffering. The newly wedded pair went 
off for a honeymoon whose promise of in- 
definite length was eventually cut short 
by an unromantic War Office. Oliver re- 
turned to his regiment in France and 
Peggy to the deanery where she sat among 
her wedding presents and her hopes for 
the future. 


“T never realized, my dear,” said the 
dean to his wife, “‘what a remarkably 
pretty girl Peggy has grown into.” ; 

“Tt’s because she has got the man she 
loves,” said Mrs. Conover. 

“Do you think that’s the reason?” 

“‘T’ve known the plainest of women be- 
come quite good-looking. In the early 
days of our married life’”—she smiled— 
“‘even I was not quite unattractive.” 

The old dean bent down—she was sitting 
and he standing—and lifted her chin with 
his forefinger. ‘‘You, my dear, have 
always been by far the most beautiful 
woman of my acquaintance.” 

“We're talking of Peggy,’ smiled Mrs, 
Conover. 

“Ah!” said the dean. ‘‘So we were. I 
was saying that the child’s happiness was 
reflected in her face—-” 

“T rather thought I said it, dear,” replied 
Mrs. Conover. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,’ said her husband, 
who was first a man and then a dean. He 
waved a hand in benign dismissal of the 
argument. “It’s a great mercy,” said he, 
“that she has married the man she loves 
instead of —well—Marmaduke. I never 
was quite easy in my mind over that en- 
gagement. And vet,” he continued, aftera 
turn or two about the room, ‘“‘I’m rather 
conscience-stricken about Marmaduke, 
poor chap. He has taken it like a brick. 
Yes, my dear, like a brick. Like a gentle- 
man. But all the same, no man likes to 
see another fellow walk off with his 
sweetheart.” ; 

“T don’t think Marmaduke was ever so 
bucked in his life,” said Mrs. Conover 
placidly. 

‘“So—?” The dean gasped. 

His wife’s smile playing ironically among 
her wrinkles was beautiful. ‘‘Peggy’s 
word, Edward, not mine. The modern 
vocabulary. It means—”’ , 

‘Oh, I know what the hideous word 
means. It was your using it that caused a 
shiver down my spine. But why bucked?” 

“Tt appears there’s a girl in France.” 

“Oho!” said the dean. ‘‘Who is she?” 

“That’s what Peggy even now would 
give a good deal to find out.” 


” 


OR Doggie had told Peggy nothing more 
about the girl in France. Jeanne was 
his own precious secret. That it was shared 
by Phineas and Mo didn’t matter. To dis- 
cuss her with Peggy, besides being irrele- 
vant, in the circumstances, was quite an- 
other affair. Indeed, when he had avowed 
the girl in France, it was not so much a 
confession as a gallant desire to help Peggy 
out of her predicament. For, after all, 
what was Jeanne but a beloved war-wraith 
that had passed through his life and disap- 
peared? 

“The development of Marmaduke, 
said the dean, ‘‘is not the least extraor- 
dinary phenomenon of the war.” 

Now that Doggie had gained his free- 
dom, Jeanne ceased to be a wraith. She 
became once again a wonderful thing ol 
flesh and blood toward whom all his 
young, fresh instinct yearned tremen- 
dously. One day it struck his ingenuous 
mind that, if Jeanne were willing, there 
could be no possible reason why he should 
not marry her. Who was to say him nay‘ 
Convention? He had put all the conven- 
tion of his life under the auctioneers 
hammer. The family? He pictured 4 
meeting between (Continued on page 117) 
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Jeanne and the old cure turned the corner of the lane. A sergeant gave a word of command. The guarc 


1 


stood at attention. Then for the first time the tears welled into Jeanne’s eyes. She could only stretch out 


her hands and cry somewhat wildly to the bronze statues on each side of her, ‘‘Merci_ mes am’s, merci, merci’ 


’ 











“Catharine Breshkovskaya, the ‘ Little Grandmother of the Revolu- 
tion,’ was in hiding when I reached Russia, as were all the intellectuals. 
A radical under the Czar, she was now in danger as a conservative ” 


. ARRIVED in Petrograd in the 
whirl of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion. The city was ankle deep in 
snow; the biting winds drove one 

to cover. But the streets were jammed. 

Men and women marched together arm 

in arm under red flags, singing. They 

overflowed the sidewalks and _ poured 
through the streets like great rivers. The 
world was a series of processions, songs, 
and talk. On every street corner people 
stood and argued. The poor quarreled 
with the rich. Tempers grew white-hot, 
and bullets flew. To study the woman’s 
movement in the midst of this turbulent 
life was difficult, particularly difficult in 

Russia where there is no feminist group. 

Russian women do not stand out as 

women: They have not struggled for 

their own emancipation. Their fight has 
been the man’s fight, their life the man’s 
life. They have endured years of exile in 

Siberia. They have fought for the revolu- 

tion. They are good comrades. It is 

here the woman’s strength lies. Her own 

needs and the child’s have been subordi- 

nated. The home, the child, the school, 

the vote, social welfare, to these things— 
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except in individual cases—she has not 
devoted herself. She is not a good house- 
wife. There is no regularity in the home. 
Meals are never on time. It is difficult 
to discover when a Russian family doesn’t 
eat. I visited one family at eleven, at 
two, at four, at six, at eight, and they 
were at the table each time. If they 
weren’t eating, they were drinking tea. 
Over the steaming samovar the men and 
women discussed the affairs of the universe. 
In the country as in the city woman is 
man’s mate. The peasant woman works 
in the fields. The farmer views her work 
with respect. The Russian woman is a 
man in petticoats. She hasn’t given her 
life to personal service and social welfare, 
but to man’s fight for political freedom. 
This life with man has made her frank and 
natural. She is quick to understand and full 
of energy. Her endurance is marvelous. 
Early in November the workingmen 
and soldiers, the Bolsheviki, captured the 
government. But this did not change the 
position of women. They were as much in 
evidence as ever. The streets were packed 
with soldiers and with women with shawls 
over their heads. Even the wealthy 
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women wore shawls and aprons, to hide 
their identity. Petrograd became a city 
of working people. There were no private 
sleighs or Parisian costumes, and the few 
automobiles were used by the working- 
men of the Bolshevik government. The 
women trudged through the snow. They 
asked no favors. They jumped on and 
off street-cars while they were in motion. 
They fought for a foothold on a car step 
and clutched a soldier’s arm to keep from 
falling. They were good-humored and 
unafraid. I, myself, wore a Chinese fur 
hat pulled down over my ears and learned 
three Russian words, “ Amerikanski Bol- 
shevik Taverish,”’ which translated means, 
‘‘American Bolshevik Comrade.” This 
acted as a password. It was like a formula 
of a secret society. I had only to utter it 
and my difficulties vanished. For what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, in the 
winter of 1918, seventy-five percent of 
the people were Bolsheviki. 

Life was exciting. As I scurried home I 
often heard the crack of rifles, but the next 
day when I visited the scene of excitement 
it was usually a wine-cellar that had been 
looted. The soldiers got drunk and 
bullets flew. The rich people feared for 
their lives. They left their homes, and 
went to hotels and lived under assumed 
names. But while the Bolsheviki seized 
houses and property, murders were few. 
The tales of bloodshed and horror have 
been exaggerated. The chief disorder 
arose from looting, and there was danger 
from stray bullets, seething mobs, and 
German spies. 

In all this turbulent life the women 
joined. It was they who kept the city 
going. In blinding snowstorms they 
shoveled snow off the car tracks and tended 
the switches. The thermometer was 
twenty degrees below zero, it was light 
only from nine to three, but in the biting 
cold and stinging storm the women worked 
hour after hour. They were indomitable. 
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Forty thousand women of all ranks marched 
to the Tauride Palace to ask if the Council 
intended to share the voting privilege with 
women. Women of the aristocracy marched 
with shawls over their heads like peasants 


When a feminist movement does arise, 
nothing can stop such women. What 
they can do has been shown on one or two 
occasions. In the first days of the Revo 
lution, when Kerensky and the Provisional 
Government were in power, the question 
of woman suffrage arose. Did the pro- 
gram of the Government include votes for 
women? The Constituent Assembly was 
to be elected on the basis of universal 
suffrage. Did that mean women? The 
Russian women believed it did. It never 
entered their minds that men might be 
tray them; they were men’s comrades 
and equals. But when the question was 
asked, the men were silent. A terrible 
doubt crept into the women’s hearts. It 
was not to be borne. All over Russia 
there was a spontaneous uprising. The 
All Russian League of Women’s En- 
franchisement, which corresponds to our 
American suffrage organization of which 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is president, 
was swamped. Women poured into the 
offices night and day. Mvcetings were 
held, and a great manifestation was 
organized. In March, 1917, 40,000 
women marched to the Tauride Palace 
where the Provisional Government sat. 
At the head of the procession rode women 
on horseback. They kept the way clear 
and acted as police. Behind them on 
loot was the great woman’s army. In 
their midst, in an automobile, rode Vera 
Figner, 2 woman who had spent twenty 
years in Siberian exile. The spectators 
went wild with enthusiasm. They threw 
lowers at Vera Figner and urged the 
Women on 

At the palace a delegation entered to 







































“T talked with a wealthy woman who had been a Red Cross nutse, serv- 


ing at the front. 
companions were killed by a shell. 


interview the president and vice-president 
of the Council of Workingmen and Soldiers 
Deputies. These gentlemen said they 
must confer with their committees. They 
talked and argued long, but the women 
outside the palace never moved. At last 
the vice-president appeared and_ said, 
‘For your just demand we will struggle.” 
But this did not satisfy the women. They 
demanded that the president of the 
Council address them. Again there was 
along wait. Still the women did not move. 
Their patience was extraordinary. The 
manifestation had begun at to A. M. It 
was now late afternoon. Pools of water 
stood in the street. The women were wet 
and hungry, but they would not disperse. 
At -length the president appeared. Then 
Mrs. Shishkina Yavein, the president of 
the Woman Suffrage League, made a 
speech which ended with these words: 
‘Women have been the faithful comrades 
of men in their gigantic struggle for Rus- 


She is standing here before the dugout in which seven 
She was bitter against the Bolsheviki” 


sian freedom. Women have gone to prison 
and marched to the gallows. The best of 
us, like Vera Figner, have looked into the 
eyes of death without fear. We are con- 
vinced of our right to equality in the new 
free Russia, for the creation of which we 
have given our all. You have said the 
Constituent Assembly shall be convoked 
on the basis of universa! suffrage. We 
hope and believe this means women as 
well as men, but the experience of our 
western sisters has shown that men have 
used the word ‘universal,’ as applying 
only to one-half of the population, them- 
selves, and have women with 
criminals, idiots, and children. Therefore 
we have come on behalf of the Russian 
women to demand that the word ‘univer 
sal’ shall be interpreted to include 
women, and that the Constituent Assembly 
shall be elected by the will of the whole 
people and not by half of it. We will not 
leave this place (Continued on page 122) 
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E arrived in the arms of his 

mother, the mulatto nurse hav- 

ing in some inexplicable and 

inconsiderate fashion acquired 
measles on the ship coming from their 
small South American republic. Fran- 
cesco Enrique Manuel Machado y Rod- 
riguez—Pancho, for short—and his mother 
were allowed to disembark only because 
of his appalling lack of health and her 
promise to take harborage in a hospital 
instead of a hotel. 

Having heard of the sanitarium from 
her sister-in-law’s brother’s wife’s aunt, 
who had been there herself, and having 
traveled already so many miles, the 
additional hundred or so seemed too 
trivial to bother about. So the sefora 
kept her promise to the officials by buy- 
ing her ticket thitherward, and Flanders, 
the bus-driver, arrived just in time to see 
three porters unload them and their lug- 
gage on the small station platform. The 
sehlora was weeping bitterly, the powder 
spattered and smeared all over her pretty, 
shallow little face; Pancho was clawing 
and scratching the air, while he shrieked 
at the top of his lungs—the only part of 
him that gave any evidence of strength. 

Having disposed of the luggage, Flan- 
ders hurried back to the assistance of the 
sehora, whereupon the brown atom clawed 
him instead of the air and fortissimoed his 
shrieking. Flanders promptly returned 
him to his mother, backing away to the 
bus and muttering something about “‘let- 
ting wildcat’s cubs be.” 

“Wil cat?” repeated the senora through 


her sobs. ‘“‘I don’t know what ees wil - 
cat. I theenk eet ees one leetle deevil. 
Tsa, Panchito! Ciera la boca!”’ And she 
shook him. 

During the drive to the sanitarium 
Flanders cast periodic glances within. 


Each time he looked the atom appeared 
to be shrieking louder, while his mother 
was shaking him harder and longer. By the 
time they had reached their destination 
the breath had been shaken quite out of 
him. He lay back panting in his mother’s 
arms with only strength enough for a 
feeble and occasional snarl. His bonnet 
of lace and cerise pink ribbon had come 
untied and had slipped from his head, dis- 
closing a mass of black hair curled by 
nature and matted by neglect: It gave 
the last uncanny touch to the brown 
atom’s appearance and caused Hennessy, 
who was, sweeping the crossing, to drop 
his broom and stare agape at the new 
arrivals. 

“Faith, is it one o’ them Brazilian 
monkeys?” he whispered, pulling Flanders 
by the sleeve. ‘I’ve heard the women are 
makin’ pets o’ them, although I never 
heard they were after fixin’ them up wid 
lace an’ ribbons like that.” 

“It’s a kid.” Flanders stated the fact 
without any degree of positiveness as he 
tubbed three fingers cautiously down his 
cheek. He was feeling for scars. ‘‘ Guess 


The CHANGELING 


By Ruth Sawyer 
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[t+ a rarely touching and precious thing 
to fight death for the life of a child—and 
win. Doctors know it, and nurses, as well 
as mothers and fathers. And always there 
comes to one who has saved such a life a 
certain sense of proprietorship in it, and 
beyond that a sense of duty to make the life 
worth while. Sheila O’ Leary did more than 
save a child; she gave the child a mother. 
When she found the mother-heart that was 
tn her stirred by a brown South American 
baby, she knew that somehow the strange little 
mother could be stirred, too. Ruth Sawyer 
has written so beautifully the story of how 
** Leerie”’ roused this mother-heart that you 
find yourself not only loving the nurse, but 
sharing her longing to cuddle the baby that 
Hennessy called “a bit o live ugliness.” 


it’s a kid all right, but it scratches like a 
cat, gosh durn it!” 

Hennessy, however, shook a_ positive 
head. ‘‘That’s no kid. Can’t ye see for 
yourself it’s noways human. Accordin’ 
to the Sunday papers it’s all the style for 
blonde dancers and society belles to be 
fetching one o’ them little apes about. 
They’re thinkin’ if they hang a bit o’ live 
ugliness furninst, their beauty will look all 
the more ravishin’.”’ 

‘Live ugliness,” 
then he laughed. 
Hennessy.”’ 

Meanwhile Francesco Enrique Manuel 
Machado y Rodriguez—Pancho, for short 
—and his mother had passed into the 
hands of the sanitarium porter. He had 
handed them on to the business office, 
which in turn had handed them over to 
the superintendent. The superintendent 
had shared the pleasure with the house 
staff, the staff had retired in favor of the 
baby specialist, and at half-past seven 
o’clock that night neither he nor the super- 
intendent of nurses had been able to coax, 
argue, command, or threaten a nurse into 
taking the case. 

“T’m afraid you will have to do with an 
undergraduate and make the best of it.’ 
Miss Maxwell acknowledged her helpless- 
ness with a faint smile. 

But Doctor Fuller shook his head. 
‘Won't do. It means skilled care and 
watching for days. A nurse without ex- 
perience would be about as much good 
as an incubator. Think if you dismissed 
the four who’ve refused you could frighten 
a fifth into taking it?”’ 

This time the superintendent of nurses 
shook her head. ‘‘Not this case—they 
all feel about it the same way. Miss 
Jacobs told me she didn’t take her train- 
ing to nurse monkeys.”’ 

The old doctor chuckled. ‘‘ Don’t know 
as I blame her; thought it was a new 
species myself when I first clapped eyes 
on it. But shucks! I’ve seen some of our 
North American babies look like Lincoln 
imps when they were down with maras- 
mus. Give me a few weeks and a good 
nurse and his own mother wouldn’t recog- 
nize He interrupted himself with a 


Flanders, 
struck it, 


repeated 
“You've 





pounding fist on the desk. ‘‘Where’s 
Leerie?”’ 

“You can’t have her—not this time.” 
Miss Maxwell’s lips became a fraction 
more firm, while her eyes sharpened into 
what her training girls had come to call 
her ‘‘forceps expression.” 

“Why not?” 

‘The girl’s just off that case for Doctor 
Fritz; she’s tired out. Remember she’s 
been through three unbroken years of 
hospitals, and we’ve worked her on every 
hard case we've had since she came back. 
I’m going to see that she gets forty-eight 
hours of rest now.” 

‘Let her have them next time.”” Doctor 
Fuller put all his persuasive charm into 
the words. ‘I need Leerie—some one 
who can roll up her sleeves and pitch in. 
Let me have her just this once.”’ 

But Miss Maxwell was obdurate. ‘‘She’s 
asleep now, and she’s going to sleep as 
long as she needs to. I'll give you Miss 
Grant—she’s had a month at the Mater- 
nity at Rochester.” 

‘*A month!’’ Scorn curled up the ends 
of the doctor’s mustache. The next in- 
stant they were almost touching in a broad 
grin. ‘‘Leerie likes cases like this—just 
eats them up. I’m going after her.”’ And 
before the superintendent of nurses could 
hold him he was down the corridor on his 
way to the nurses’ dormitory. 

Ten minutes later he was back, grin- 
ning harder than ever. He had only time 
to thrust his head in the door-and wave 
a triumphant arm. ‘‘She’s dressing—as 
big a fool about babies as I am! Said she’d 
slept a whole hour and felt fresh as a daisy. 
How’s that for spunk?” 

“T call it nerve.’’ Miss Maxwell smiled 

a hopeless smile. ‘‘What am I going to 
do with you doctors? You wear out all 
my best nurses, and you won't take—’ 
But Doctor Fuller had fled. 
1 In spite of his boast of her, the baby 
specialist saw Sheila O’Leary visibly cringe 
when she took her first look at Pancho. 
He lay sprawling on his mother’s bed in 
a room littered with hastily opened bags 
and trunks out of which had been pulled 
clothing of all kinds and hues. He had 
been relieved of the lace and pink ribbons 
and was swathed only in shirt and round- 
about; his arms and legs projected like 
licorice sticks, being of the same color and 
very nearly the same thickness. He was 
dozing, tired out with the combination of 
much travel, screaming, shaking, and loss 
of breath. So wasted was he that the 
skin seemed drawn tight over temple and 
cheek-bones; the eyes were pitifully 
sunken, and colorless lips fell back over 
toothless gums. 

‘*How old is—it?” Sheila whispered at 
last. 

‘** About nine months.” : 

Sheila shuddered. ‘‘Just the adorable 
age. Ought to be all pink cheeks, dimples, 
and creases—and look at it!’’- - 

“‘T know, but wait. Give us time, and 
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we'll get some of those things started.” 
Doctor Fuller wagged his head by way of 
encouragement. ' 

Sheila answered with a deprecatory 
shake. ‘‘This time I don’t believe you. 
That would be a miracle, and you can do 
about everything but miracles. Honestly, 
it doesn’t seem as if I could touch it; looks 
about a thousand years old and just human 
enough to be horrible.” 

The old doctor eyed her askance. ‘Not 
going back on me, are you?” 

““Of course I’m not, but there’s-no use 
in making believe it will be any joy-game. 
I'll be hating it every minute I’m on the 
case.” 

‘“‘Hate it as much as you like, only stick 
to it. Hello there, bub!” This to the 
brown atom, who was opening his eyes. 


HE eyes were large and brown and as 
soft and appealing asa baby seal’s. 
For a moment they looked with strange, 
wondering intensity at the two figures bend- 
ing over it, then with sudden doubling and 
undoubling of fists, a frantic upheaval of 
brown legs, the atom opened volcanically 
and poured forth scream after scream. It 
writhed, it clawed the air, it looked every 
whit:as horrible as Sheila had claimed. 

“Going to run?” the old doctor asked 
anxiously. 

For answer Sheila bent down lower and 
picked up the writhing mass. With a firm 
hand she braced it against her shoulder, 
patting it gently and swaying her body 
rhythmically to the patting. ‘‘Some eyes 
and some temper!” laughed Sheila. 
‘“‘Where’s the mother?”’ 

The screaming brought the corridor 
nurse to the door. ‘‘Where’s the mother?” 
Sheila repeated. 

The corridor nurse pointed to the strewn 
luggage and gave a contemptuous shrug. 
““Gone down to dinner looking like a bird 
of paradise. She said if the baby cried I 
was to stir up some of that milk from that 
can, mix it with water from that faucet, 
put it in that bottle, and feed it to him.” 
Words failed to convey the outraged dis- 
gust in her voice. 

The milk indicated was condensed milk 
in a half-emptied can; the bottle was the 
regulation kind for babies and as filthy 
as dirty glass could look. Sheila and Doc- 
tor Fuller exchanged glances. 

“Plenty of fight in the little beggar or 
he wouldn’t be outlasting The doctor 
swallowed the remainder of the sentence, 
cut short by a startled look on Sheila’s 
face. 

The screams had stopped a minute 
before, and Sheila believed the atom had 
dropped asleep. “But instead of feeling the 
tiny body relax as a sleeping baby’s will, 
it was growing slowly rigid. With this 
realization she strode to the bed and put 
the atom down. Before their eyes the 
body stiffened, while the head rolled slowly 
from side to side and under the half- 
closed lids the eyeballs rolled with it. 

“Convulsions!” announced the corri- 
dor nurse with an anxious look toward 
the door.. Then, as a bell tinkled, she 
voiced her relief in a quick breath. ‘‘That’s 
sixty-one. I’m hiking—”’ 

“No you don’t!” The doctor jerked 
her back; he wanted to shake her. “‘ You’ll 
hustle some hot water for us, and then 
you'll stand by to hustle some more. 
See?” He was shedding all unnecessary 
clothing as he spoke, and Sheila was peal- 





The Changeling 


ing the atom free of shirt and roundabout 
as fast as skilled fingers could move. 

It is a wonderful thing to watch the 
fight between human skill and death for 
the life of a baby. So little it takes to 
swing the victory either way, so close does 
it border on the miraculous, that few can 
stand and see without feeling the silent, 
invisible presence of the Nazarene. A 
life thus saved seems to gather unto itself 
a special significance and value for those 
who have fought for it and those who 
receive it again. It creates new feelings 
and a clearer vision in blind, unthinking 
motherhood; it awakens to a vital re- 
sponse hitherto dormant fatherhood. And 
even the callous outsider becomes exalted 
with the wonder and closeness of that un- 
seen presence. 

As the brown atom writhed from one 
convulsion into another, Sheila and the 
old doctor worked with compressed lips 
and almost suspended breath; they 
worked like a single mind supplied with 
twice the usual amount of auxiliaries. 
They saw, without acknowledging it, the 
gorgeous, tropical figure that came and 
stood half-way between the door and the 
bed; lips carmined, throat and cheeks 
heavy with powder, jewels covering ears, 
neck, fingers, and wrists, she looked ab- 
surdly unreal beside the nurse in her uni- 
form and the doctor in his shirt-sleeves. 
Occasionally Sheila glanced at her. If they 
won, would the mother care? The ques- 
tion came back to her consciousness again 
and again. In her own experience she 
knew how often the thing one called 
motherhood would come into actual ex- 
istence after a struggle like this when birth 
itself had failed to accomplish anything 
but a physical obligation. Believing this, 
Sheila fought the harder. 

After an hour the convulsions subsided. 
A few more drops of brandy were poured 
down the tiny throat, and slowly the heart 
took up its regulation work. Sheila 
wrapped the atom in a blanket, put it 
back on the bed, and beckoned to the 
mother. 

Curiosity seemed to be the one govern- 
ing emotion of the sefora. She looked 
without any trace of grief, and having 
looked she spoke impassively: “‘I theenk 
eet dead. Yes?” 

Doctor Fuller, with perspiration pour- 
ing from him, transfixed her with a stare. 
‘No! That baby’s going to get well now, 
and you're going to let Miss O’Leary teach 
you how to take proper care of it. Un- 
derstand?”’ Then, clapping his fellow- 
fighter on the back, he beamed down upon 
her. ‘‘Leerie, you’re one grand soldier!” 


HE monotone of the gorgeous sefora 

broke up any response Sheila might 
have given. “I theenk eet die, all the 
same,’’ came the impassive, voice. ‘‘The 
padre on the ship make it all ready for 
die—I theenk yes pret’ soon.” 

“No!” The doctor fairly thundered it 
forth. 

She stooped and pulled away a fold of 
the blanket with the tips of her fingers. 
“‘Eet look ver’ ugly—like eet die. I theenk 
—all the same.” 

The doctor caught up his cast-off cloth- 
ing and flung himself out of the room. 
Sheila watched him go, a faint smile pull- 
ing at the corners of her mouth. Strange! 
He had so evidently reached the end of 
his self-control, optimism, and patience, 













while she was just beginning to find hers, 
In the sweep of a second things looked 
wonderfully clear and hopeful. She thought 
she could understand what was in the 
mind and heart of the sefiora; what was 
more significant, she thought she could 
understand the reason for it. And what 
you can understand you can cope with. 

She watched the sefiora searching in 
this trunk and that; she saw her jerk 
forth a diminutive dress. of embroidery 
and fluted lace; while she thought the 
whole thing through to the finish and 
smiled one of her old, inscrutable smiles. 

‘Pret’ dress,”’ said the sefiora. ‘“Plent’ 
lace and reebon. You put on for bury eet 
—I go find padre.” 

“No,” said Sheila emphatically, “you 
stay here. Ill go and find the padre.” 


HE left them both in the charge of the 

corridor nurse and flew for the tele- 
phone. It took her less thana minute to 
get Father O’Freil; it took but a trifle more 
for her to outline her plan and bind him to 
it. And Father O’Freil, with a comprehen- 
sion to match his conscientiousness, and a 
sense of humor to match them both, 
hardly knew whether to be shocked or 
amused. 

“Why not appeal to the baby’s father?” 

“Realize it takes a month for a letter 
to reach that little South American ant- 
hill? Write now if you want to, but let 
me be trying my way while the letter is 
traveling.” 

“Allright. But if it doesn’t work—” 

“Tt will. When my feelings about any- 
thing run all to the good this way, I'd 
bank anything on them. Now please 
hurry.” 

So it came about that instead of a burial 
service that night Father O’Freil conducted 
an original and unprecedented adoption 
ceremony. Without even a witness the 
seflora signed a paper which she showed 
no inclination to read and which she would 
hardly have understood had she attempted 
it. It was enough for her that she could 
give away Francesco Enrique Manuel 
Machado y Rodriguez to a foolish nurse 
who was plainly anxious to be bothered 
with him. Death had seemed the only re- 
lease from an obligation that exhausted 
and frightened her, and from which neither 
pleasure nor personal pride could be ob- 
tained. But this was another way merci- 
fully held out to her, and she accepted it 
with gratitude and absolute belief. Eagerly 
she: agreed to the conditions Sheila laid 
down: the father was to be notified and 
forced to make a life settlement on the 
atom; in the meantime she was to remain 
at the sanitarium, pay all expenses, and 
interfere in no way with the nurse or the 
baby. So desirous was she to display her 
gratitude that she heaped the atom’s 
wardrobe—lace, ribbons, and embroidery 
—upon Sheila, and kissed the hem ot 
Father O’Freil’s cassock. 

“Oué gracioso—qué magnifico!” Then 
she yawned behind her tinted nails. “‘I 
have ver’ much the sleep. I find anothaire 
room and make what you call—la cama. 
At the door she turned and cast a farewell 
look upon the blanketed bundle. “‘Eet 
look ver’ ugly—all the same I theenk eet 
die.” . 

It took barely ten minutes for word of the 
adoption to reach Doctor Fuller, and it 
brought him running. ‘Good Lord, Leerie, 
are you crazy? (Continued on page 100) 
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The senora heaped the atom’s wardrobe ~ lace, ribbons, and embroidery— upon Sheila, and kissed the 
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“Eet look ver’ ugly 


At the door she turned and cast 
all the same I zheenk eet die” 
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I REFUSE TO KEEP QUIET ANY LONGER 


Like all great institutions, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ts modest, but I just 
can’t help being enthusiastic about. some things and so—vwell, here I am 


HERE are times when the Editor is 

quite willing to talk with me,’ so I 

slipped into his office the other day on 
some vague pretext. And as I sat there chat- 
ting with him, our conversation squeezed in 
between innumerable telephone messages, 
hurried conferences, calls by persons important 
and unimportant, literary personages of all 
descriptions, I realized more keenly than 
ever before, that back of every story published 
in Goop HovusEKEEPING, back of every article, 
back of every element of cooperation, there is 
another storv—one which is full of intricate 
detail and unsuspected interest. Romance 
there is, and vision, and a bit of adventure. 
There is a constant pageant of international 
figures, an endless vista that has the world 
for a background. Mingled with the staccato 
of typewriters and the ceaseless hum of 
office activity, there is a sound that svm- 
bolizes service—service that touches woman 
in all of her spheres of life—service that 
extends to almost incredible proportions and 
places. 

We talked about things in general—about 
literature—about art—about the Great War— 
about the solid, substantial homes of America 
and the problems affecting them. I under- 
stood then the focus of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
how like a number of powerful light rays are 
gathered those elements which make up one 
issue—any issue—of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

One of the Editor’s secretaries interrupted 
us. “Mrs. Norris would like to speak with 
you,” she announced, and the Editor turned to 
his telephone. The conversation was quickly 
over, and we naturally referred to ‘Sisters,”’ 
the Kathleen Norris novel appearing in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. I learned something far more 
important than the fact that probably more 
was paid for “Sisters” than for any other serial 
which has ever been published. I learned 
that it was a novel which would not wait, 
that Mrs. Norris, engrossed in the war, with 
her husband a captain in the National Army, 
had thrust the idea aside time after time. 
She refused to start the novel. In the face 
of the World War, writing—any kind of 
writing —seemed futile, and vet the story 
would not stay’ in the background. It 
persisted, growing stronger and_ stronger 
each day, until there was finished what 


‘after another. 


Kathleen Norris declares to be the best thing 
she has ever done. 

I found myself observing that it was logical 
that Goop HousEKEEPING should publish such 
a vital novel, when my compliments were 
interrupted by the arrival of an office memo- 
randum which led to a new topic. The Editor 
summoned an assistant and requested in- 
formation about “those passports.”’ 

“Vou see,”’ he explained, ‘“‘we have decided 
to send a representative to Europe to get, at 
first hand, information which the women of 
America should have.” 

“But.”’ I interrupted, “didn’t you send 
Madeleine Doty around the world?” 

“Quite right. Miss Doty has just returned 
from a trip across the United States, the 
Pacific, Japan, Siberia, Russia, Scandinavia, 
England, and France. The result has been 
wonderful, but we feel a need for undisturbed, 
information, and we are going to send a mem- 
ber of our staff abroad to Jive there, to establish 
permanent headquarters in France and from 
there to extend her investigations to every 
accessible point of interest. 

‘“We felt the same thing about war-time 
Washington, and, as you know, we have been 
publishing an article every month, secured 
after personal investigation and talks with the 
most competent officials living at the capital 
and directing the great war problems con- 
fronting us today. The Red Cross, war 
gardens, food conservation—all of these and 
more have been handled authoritatively.” 

And so it went while I sat there, one thing 
Drawings and articles came 
from the Paris office which takes care of 
fashions; there were telephone calls from 
Goop HouseEKEEPING INSTITUTE, that remark- 
able testing laboratory where recipes and 
household devices are certified; proofs of an 
article by Dr. Wiley on a vital health problem 
were being read. Evervwhere there was 
intense activity, and it was an activity that 
held no suggestion of commerce, no plans 
which made Goop HOUSEKEEPING an oppor- 
tunist among magazines. Every activity had 
in it the association of flexible, humanized, 
public service—of constructive work that is 
being carried on through direct contact with 
every part of the world, carried on by experts 
who, above all, are servants of the public. 
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We areall seekers after happiness; many of us, not finding it, are sick from want of it. 


Finding Health 


" HERE really is nothing the 
matter with me; that is your 
opinion?” she asked. She was 
a pathetic-looking figure, in 

spite of the evidence of wealth and refine- 
ment her attire presented. Her face was 
very pale, her eyes lusterless and in them 
an expression bordering on despair. Her 
whole body seemed to lack tone, as she 
sat limply in the deep armchair. 

“That is hardly the way to put it,” the 
specialist smiled sympathetically. ‘* What 
I said was that I fail to find any evidence 
that ‘you are organically ill.” 

‘But I cen not sleep,” she objected. 
“T can not digest the food I eat. I have 
lrequent attacks of palpitation. I am 
fatigued all the time. I know I am ill, 
very ill.” 

The specialist looked at her reflectively 
for afew moments. Then he abruptly in- 
quired, ‘‘What do you do every day?” 

“I do not do much, because I am not 
strong enough to do much. I get up about 


Illustrated by 
Hiller 


Lejaren A. 


ten or eleven o'clock. I would get up 
earlier, but I feel so tired mornings that 
it is hard to force myself to rise at all. By 
the time I am dressed, luncheon is ready. 
After luncheon I do various things. Some- 
times I go to a matinee, sometimes play 
bridge, sometimes go calling. Or friends 
come to see me. In the evening I read, 
play bridge, or go to the theater.”’ 

““H’m,” said the specialist. ‘‘Do you 
not busy yourself at any real occupation 
whatever? Who attends to your house- 
keeping?” 

“‘T do not keep house. I live in an apart- 
ment hotel. As to working, I am thank- 
ful to say I do not have to work.” 

“That has hardly been an unmixed 
blessing to you,” almost growled the spe- 
cialist. ‘“‘Has it never occurred to you 
that possibly there is some connection 
between your idleness—to put it plainly 


The three 


women above have found the secret of the happy heart, as you too can find it, in self-forgetting service 


in War 


By H. Addington Bruce 


Work 


—and the fact that you feel miserable most 
of the time?” 

“But what is there I can do?”’ 

“There is much that you can do. You 

re a woman of intelligence. Also, I hope, 
you are a woman of patriotic sentiments. 
Your country is at war. It makes certain 
demands on you, as it does on everybody.” 

“T have already given a good deal for 
war purposes.”’ 

“You have given, but what have you 
done? Let me suggest that you devote 
to war work some of the time you now 
spend at the matinee or the bridge table. 
More specifically, let me suggest that you 
go in for Red Cross social service. I am 
sure you would.make a splendid helper in 
this department of Red Cross activities. 
I am equally sure that participation in 
Red Cross social service would be a splen- 
did help to you.” 

‘“‘What would be required of me?”’ 

“Mainly to assist the Red Cross in 
ascertaining the real needs of soldiers’ de- 
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pendents who apply for financial aid. The 
Red Cross is determined that no soldier’s 
family shall be lett wn want. It needs 
workers who can intelligently investigate 
home conditions. I feel confident you can 
do that to the mutual advantage of your- 
self and the families you visit.” 

“This interests me!” exclaimed his 
patient. ‘I really believe I will try it.” 

A month passed before he saw her again. 
Even in that short time a great improve- 
ment was apparent. There was a new 
ring in her voice, a healthier look on her 
face. She carried herself more erectly, 
moved more energetically. 

“T want to thank you,” she told him, 
“for the suggestion about the Red Cross. 
I have taken up the work, and I am a 
thousand percent better already. Also I 
have gained a new outlook on life. My 
old idle existence seems so petty and mean 
that I blush to think of it. I am supposed 
to work only half the day, but usually it 
is four or five in the afternoon before I 
stop. There is so much to be done; so 
many people are positively suffering.” 

‘And what about your own suffering?” 
queried the specialist, a twinkle in his eye. 

“Do not remind me of that,” was her 
answer. ‘I am beginning to understand 
what was the matter with me. Ail I 
needed, I can see now, was to get away 
from myself. The war work 
has enabled me to do this.” 

“T thought it would,” said 
the specialist with an encour- 
aging smile. ‘‘Keep it up.” 

In this great land of ours there 
are thousands of other women 
aye, and thousands of men 
who are nervous sufferers, as 
this patient was. On the score 
of their nervousness they have 
been excusing themselves from 
patriotic activity. They are 
“quite unable to do work of 
any sort,” or “the little work 
they do utterly exhausts them,” 
or “it is all they can do to 
putter around the house a 
little.” Thus they tell them- 
selves, and thus they honestly 
believe. They are people beset 
with obscure aches and pains. 
They suffer from sleeplessness, 
indigestion, constipation. 
How can they put their minds 
on war work, let alone engage 
actively in it, when they have so 
many afflictions to occupy their 
attention? 

But this is precisely the 
trouble with them—that they 
have allowed their afflictions to 
occupy their attention. As a 
matter of fact, they are afflicted 
because, and_ solely because, 
they persist in thinking too 
much about themselves. Their 
“‘neurasthenia”’ is a self-centered 
product, the making of which 
is admirably described in the 
direct, lucid language of a vet- 





logical condition, and he may even trans- 
late them into serious portents of organic 
disease. Ifa patient once begins to waste 
nervous energy on himself because of solici- 
tude with regard to these symptoms, then 
it will not be long before feelings of tired- 
ness, incapacity for work, at times insom- 
nia and certain disturbances of memory, 
are likely to be noted. Then the neuras- 
thenic picture seems to be complete. This 
is the process so picturesquely called ‘short- 
circuiting,’ by which nervous energy ex- 
hausts itself upon the individual himself 
instead of in the accomplishment of ex- 
ternal work. Many of the worst cases of 
so-called neurasthenia have their origin 
in this process.” 

Neurasthenia, to be sure, is far from 
being merely a disease of idleness. It fre- 
quently attacks people who have been 
hard workers, and often, indeed, it is 
wrongly attributed to overwork. Over- 
work, the best authorities are agreed, is 
seldom, if ever, a cause of neurasthenia. 
But consciousness of working badly is a 
common cause. So is lack of interest in 
one’s work. When a person’s heart is not 
in the work he is doing, when his work 
seems drudgery, then he is all too apt to 
focus attention on himself, his likes and 
dislikes, his comforts and discomforts. 
Once he does this, he becomes liable to 
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Finding Health in War Work 


tion and gives instantly a feeling of satis- 
faction due to the consciousness that one is 
doing something of vital significance. 
Being essentially altruistic in character, 
being work having for its object the good 
of others, it helps to suppress egoistic 
thoughts. Of course, like work done for 
any purpose, it needs to be chosen wiscly. 
No nervous patient can reasonably expect 
to benefit ‘from taking up war work for 
which he or she is not naturally adapted. 
When an unwise selection is made, failure 
to work well, hence failure to get well, is 
sure to be the result. But with the selec- 
tion of war work suited to the patient’s 
ability and arousing in the patient a lively 
interest, there is valid reason to expect a 
prompt abatement of nervous symptoms, 
perhaps an almost immediate restoration 
to complete health. 

In support of this statement a great 
mass of evidence is available from actual 
experience. The world war had not been 
in progress a year when English and Cana- 
dian specialists in the treatment of func- 
tional nervous and mental disorders began 
to miss many of their “‘regular”’ patients. 
Particularly noticeable was the falling off 
among patients whose lives had been with- 
out serious occupation, or who at all 
events had taken their domestic and social 
responsibilities lightly. Occasionally meet- 

ing some of these former pa- 
tients, the specialists were im- 
pressed by the fact that, though 
the patients had entirely stopped 
taking medical treatment, their 
health was markedly improved. 
Inquiry usually brought forth 
the information that, under the 
stimulus of the great national 


AKE your knitting needles click faster than 


~ ever during these summer months. For 
now is the time to prepare for the freezing cold 
of the late fall and winter when a million of our 
boys will be Over There. The Red Cross asks 
you to make the following articles this summer. 
Get directions for making any or all ot them 
from your local chapter. Directions change, from 
time to time, as new and better methods are 
discovered. That is one of the proofs of the 
efficiency of the Red Cross—its ability to keep 
up with changing methods and demands. So 
get the latest instructions and knit, KNIT, KNIT. 


First of all 
Socks 
Then 


Helmets 
Sweaters 
Mufflers 
Wristlets 


When winter comes thousands of American 
boys will be at the front facing cold and hunger, 
unimaginable danger and suffering—for your 
sakes. Send them the work of your hands to 
comfort and assure them of your faith and love. 





eran New York physician, Doc- 
tor James J. Walsh: 

“Tf something has particularly 
attracted a patient’s attention to some 
part of his anatomy, and if his attention 
is concentrated on it and allowed to dwell 
long on it, his feelings may be so exagger- 
ated as to tempt him to think that they 
are connected with some definite patho- 


crisis, they had plunged earnestly 
into war work. 

Many of them were women 
who had not known a day of 
real work until the outbreak of 
the war. Many had been so 
nervous that they lived in con- 
stant fear of collapse. Yet they 
had found it feasible to take up 
even hard physical labor not 
only without injury but with 
much benefit to health. The 
war, in fine, had given them 
for the first time a compelling 
motive for _ self-forgetfulness, 
and they had been fortunate 
enough to choose work in which 
they could become absorbingly 
interested. So helpful has war 
work in England been in this 
respect that today, according to 
a recent report of the Chelsea 
Hospital for Women, it is esti- 
mated that nervousness among 
English women has decreased 
fifty percent since the outbreak 
of the war. This despite the 
fact of the tremendous strain 
imposed on the women of Eng- 
land by war’s anxieties and 
bereavements! 

Is it any wonder that, in our 
own country, specialists in nerv- 
ous diseases are more and more 
urging upon their patients the 


nervous ailments, which will hold him in 
their clutch until by some means he con- 
trives to externalize his interests. 

War work provides a supremely helpful 
means to this end. With its appeal to the 
impulse of patriotism it grips the imagina- 


desirability of engaging in war work? 
My personal acquaintanceship among 
these specialists is extensive, and I have 
talked on this subject with a number ot 
them. Not one have I found who does 
not enthusiastically (Continued on page 121) 
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“Ef anybody is got any 
flowers to give me, | 
wants ’em whilst I can 
smell ’em, an’ see ’em, 
instid of deir bein’ 
laid on my coffin” 


MIRANMDY on Post Mortems 


ISTIDY I was in a sto’ buyin’ me 
one of dem styley plaid gingham 
frocks dat you can heah comin’ 
down de street dey’s so noisy, 

when lo an’ behol’, I meets up wid Brer Si 
an’ Sis Luellen. 

Sis Luellen, she was a-smilin’ an’ smirk- 
in’ in de lookin’-glass a-tryin’ on one of 
dease heah hats dat’s trimmed up wid 
wooden balls ontel hit looked lak she was 
wearin’ de croquet set on her haid, an’ 
Brer Si, he had on dat pale, trimbly, Lord- 
have - mercy - on - me -an’ - my - pocketbook 
expression dat a man always wears when 
he goes shcppin’ wid his wife. 

Pretty soon Sis Luellen say to de gal dat 
was waitin’ on her dat she'll take dat hat 
becaze hit sholy is a young lookin’ hat dat 
makes de one whut is got hit on look lak a 
lady-love instid of a wife, an’ den she 
turned to Brer Si an’ say, “Ole man, I'll 
take some of my monument money.” 

“How much?” axes Brer Si. 

“Fifteen dollars,” spons Sis Luellen, an’ 
whilst Brer Si fetched a groan lak he was 
tucken wid a sudden pain dat done struck 
him in a vital spot, he retched down into 
his jeens an’ fished out three five-dollar 
bills, an’ handed ’em over to Sis Luellen. 

De way dey act suttenly did git me goin’, 
an’ so dis mawnin’, when I meet up wid 
Sis Luellen, I say to her, “Sis Lueilen,”’ 
says I, ‘‘I ain’t one of dem nosey women 
Wwhut’s always a promulgatin’ deirselves 
into odder folkses business, an’ whiist I 
might wisht to know how a woman wuks 
her rabbit’s foot on her husban’ to git 
fifteen plunks out of him for a hat wid no 
mo’ back talk dan you handed Brer Si, still 
I ain’t a-axin’ no questions bout dat, for 
de way ev’y woman conjures her husban’ 
is her own secret dat she ain’t bound to tell 
to nobody. Howsomever, I does make 


By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


bold to inquire whut you meant by axin’ 
Brer Si for yo’ monument money, for 
whilst I’s done heard ’bout English money 
an’ French money, an’ hard money an’ soft 
money, I ain’t never heard tell befo’ ’bout 


no monument money.” 

‘*Shoo,” spons Sis Luellen, givin’ one of 
her nice, big, fat laughs, an’ I suttenly 
does love to heah Sis Luellen laugh. Hit 
sounds jes lak a pan of grease bubblin’ an’ 
fryin’. ‘‘Shoo,” said she, ‘‘dat’s des a little 
*greement twixt me an’ Si. You know dat 
when I married Si he was a widower, an’ 
when his fust wife died he suttenly did do 
proud by her, an’ he put up a monument 
over her in de cemetery dat cost fo’ 
hundred dollars. 

‘*Now Si’s fust wife, she was a mighty 
hard-wukin’ woman, an’ mighty savin’. 
She tcok in washin’, an’ she inched an’ 
pinched an’ scrinched, an’ she never took 
no pleasure, nor had no decent clothes, nor 
nothing, an’ de fust real party she ever 
attended was her own funeral, an’ de onli- 
est present dat her husban’ ever give her 
dat cost mo’ dan a jitney was dat monu- 
ment. 

‘“‘When me an’ Si was a courtin’ he tock 
me out to de cemetery an’ showed me 
dat monument—to prove to me dat he 
knowed how to do de right thing by a 
wife, I reckon—but hit didn’t make no 
hit wid me, for my tastes don’t run to 
tombstones, specially when dey’s pus- 
sonal, so to speak. 

‘‘Nawm, I ain’t got no sort of vanity 
*bout my monument. I don’t care whed- 
der dey puts a sky-piercin’ shaft or a brick- 
bat over my dead remains. Nuther is I 


interested in whut sort of a lookin’ corpse 
I’s gwine to make, an’ when I’m a angel 
twangin’ away on my golden harp in de 
heavenly choir I don’t specs hit’s gwine to 
cut any ice wid me whut folks thought of 
me when I was back on de earth. 

‘But I do care a lot ’bout whut happens 
to me in dis worl’, while I’s still alive 
an’ wantin’ things, an’ can enjoy ‘em. I 
told Si dat I’d jest take de price of my 
monument as I went along, instid of 
waitin’ for him to spend hit on puttin’ 
up a piece of stone on my grave when 
I was dead. 

‘So when I wants anything dat costs 
a little bit mo’ dan I ought to pay, may- 
be, I jest collects de price of hit in ad- 
vance out of whut I calls my monument 
money.” 

‘“*My lan’,” sclaims I,“‘but you suttenly 
is de fore-handed woman, an’ hit’s a pity 
dere ain’t mo’ lack you dat’s got enough 
sense to cash in on deir good deeds, an’ 
collect de debts whut folks owes ’em 
whilst dey’s livin’, instid of waitin’ ontel 
after dey’s dead to git deir pay.” 

Yassum, I reckon a cemetery is de most 
sarcastical place dere isin de whole worl’, 
an’ I bet dat de biggest surprise dat de 
souls of de departed gits is not when dey 
beholds de wonders of de new Jerusalem 
wid hit’s golden streets, but de knock-out 
blow dey gits when dey looks on at deir 
own funeral an’ finds out whut folks really 
thought of ’em. 

Yassum. Dere was ole Aunt Sukey dat 
lived alone in one little measly room dat 
warn’t big enough to swing a cat in, an’ 
Aunt Sukey was dat crippled up wid de 
rheumatiz dat she couldn’t hobble mo’ 
dan a few feet from her doorway, an’ she 
was dat fond of flowers dat she’d pick up a 
broken rose dat (Continued on page 120) 
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Camouflaging the 


RADIATOR. 


By Winnifred Fales 


and Mary Northend 


HE Black Beast of the designer of interiors is the ugly 
but necessary steam radiator. It is an object that can 
not be dispensed with, and yet its ungainly presence 
is a positive detriment to the decorative scheme. Though 

stationed in the most out-of-the-way corner of the room, it will 
nevertheless contrive to be conspicuous, and there is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that from a decorative standpoint, the space it occu- 
pies could have been filled to infinitely better advantage. 

Alert and enterprising manufacturers have striven to make the 
radiator more ornamental by wreathing its brazen coils with 
blobby cast-iron roses or petrified Roman garlands painted in 
brilliant colors. The immediate results of these attempts are 
highly unfortunate, but at least their use of varied color is a step 
in advance of the familiar practice of converting every radiator 
into a gilded idol or a whited sepulcher with gold or aluminum 
bronze. And indirectly they suggest a partial solution of a trouble- 
some problem, and point Lhe way to most interesting experiments. 

This solution is both simple and inexpensive, and merely con- 
sists in applying to the treatment of the radiator the well-known 
priuciple of protective coloration in animals, painting the offending 
object in color- that merge into those of its background. Thus, 
a plain wall may be matched in color by the radiator, or if the 
wall presents a blended or mottled effect, (Continued on page 137) 


Instead of spoiling the charm of a 
corner with a pretty window and 
shelves of books, the radiator below 
is arranged so as to be an advantage 


In making plans for the decorative scheme of a room, the radiator 
may be coaxed into a real ally, as shown in the photograph at the 
upper left; a grille is left at the lower edge and at the top to secure 
unrestricted circulation, and the front and ends are paneled to 
match the woodwork. This affords place for various useful articles 


As shown above, the radiator becomes an asset to a decorator instead 
of a liability, for flowers will appreciate the warmth of the radiators 
below a sunny window, and will bloom graciously in winter time. 
The grille front allows the free radiation of heat. All such covers 
must be easily removable in case of a leaky or obstructed valve 
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In a room where the furniture has insets & For a window-seat, the back may he 
of cane, the radiator may be entirely cov- q solidly paneled, the heat coming out at 
ered with a grille work of cane, as above ae the top, the cold air entering below 
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Where the windows are low, the radiators may be made into window-seats, and although grille work is often more 
attractive, lattice like this shown above is more certain to release the heat satisfactorily and is good decoratively 





THE ENEMY in OUR. MIDST 


Louise Beebe Wilder 


HROUGHOUT the spring the 
beginning gardener dwells in a 
happy’ fool’s__— paradise. The 

weather is genial, work in the garden is an 
exhilarating pleasure, and his plants thrive 
vigorously and as if any other mode of 
procedure were impossible to them. Even 
in June little happens to jar his comfort- 
able state of mind unless it be that rose 
bugs and the deadly potato-beetle have 
selected his garden for the scene of their 
horrid warfare. But by the time July 
comes in, the disturbing fact is forced 
upon him that untoward forces are at 
work within his green inclosure. Out 

in the garden strange black spots are 
appearing upon his beans, the leaves 

of his cabbage plants are turning 
yellow, cucumber plants are taking 
summary leave of their carefully pre- 
pared hills, and like as not he finds 
many young eggplants and pepper 
plants, that were just beginning to 
“take hold” and grow, bitten off 
short and lying wilted upon the 
ground. His neighbors are generous 
with advice and commiseration, but 

he feels almost as if he has been 
tricked. If in despair he buys a 
book on the enemies of plant life, he 

is appalled by their terrible multi- 
plicity and wonders how he ever had 

the temerity to attempt a garden. 

The saving grace of the situation is 
that all these pests and diseases never 
appear in any one garden, and that 
quite as numerous as the pests are 
the ways of circumventing and de- 
feating them. Each vegetable, it 
appears, has one or more enemy to 
whose attacks it is liable. Some 
times it is an insect or worm, some- 
times a fungous growth like mildew 
or potato blight—frequently both- 
but it is not at all a foregone con- 
clusion that there will be any sort of 
visitation, and many a plant pro- 
gresses from leaf to fruit in un- 
troubled integrity. Promptness in 
dealing with the enemy as soon as it 
appears is half the battle; procrastina- 
tion may give the invader just the 
time he needs to get in his deadly 
work of destruction. The spray 
pump and powder bellows should form 
part of the equipment of every 
gardener; they are as indispensable 
as rake and hoe and must be used 
almost as frequently. They come in 
various sizes, and one may make his 
selection according to the requirements of 
his garden. Lay in at once a supply of 
the simple remedies that will be presently 
mentioned. Do not wait until trouble 
presents itself, but let forewarned be fore- 
armed. There is not space here to speak 
of many of the pests and diseases common 
to vegetables, so I have chosen those that 
appear most frequently and shall be glad 
to advise about others upon receipt of a 
stamped envelop. 

Asparagus is usually a fairly easily 
grown crop with few enemies, but it is 
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The smallest midge that mounts the air 
Can breed the gardener trial and care. 


occasionally attacked by a hungry little 
beetle. He is a gay-liveried fellow hardly 
an inch long, with a black and yellow and 
red coat. He can usually be got rid of by 
dusting several times at short intervals 
with air-slaked lime. If the season for 
eating asparagus is past, three sprayings of 
arsenate of lead may be made ten days 
apart with more decisive results. Arsenate 
of lead must never be applied while we are 
still drawing from the bed, for this poison 
is as unhealthy for us as for the beetle. 


jARDEN HYGIENE 
IN A FEW WORDS 


PRAYING is of no avail unless it reaches the 
under sides as well as the tops of the leaves. 
Burn all diseased and infested tops and roots 
of plants; to put them on the compost heap 
is to supply a comfortable breeding-ground for 
more trouble. 

Water your plants only when they require 
it and then do it thoroughly. Mere surface 
wetting does more harm than good. 

It has been important all along, to keep 
your soil well cultivated, but it is still more 
important during this month and next. Re- 
member that many weeds spread disease and 
harbor insects as well as robbing the plants of 
their rightful food and drink. 

Spray with arsenate of lead for all insects 
that eat holes in the leaves of your plants. 
Powdered hellebore may also be used. 

Spray with kerosene emulsion or a solution 
of whale-oil soap for those insects that stay 
in one place and suck the juices from the 
plants. Kerosene emulsion may be made at 
home by dissolving 14 pound whale-oil soap in 
2 quarts of hot water with a pint of kerosene. 

Tobacco dust or tobacco water should be 
poured on the ground about plants whose 
roots are infested with insects. 

It is safe to spray with Bordeaux mixture for 
any sort of leaf blight. 

Pyrethrum powder, while deadly to thrip 
and lice, is not poisonous to man. 

One pound of whale-oil soap in solution in 
5 gallons of water is a good wash for roses that 
are infested with vermin. 

Sprinkling lime over the soil will drive snails 
away. 

Hand picking is the only reliable method 
known to me of getting rid of rose-bugs. 

Putting paper collars around newly set out 
plants will prevent the attacks of cutworms. 


For the curious, dark, sunken spots that 
appear on the pods of beans there is no 
cure. This is a fungous disease known as 
‘pod spot,’ and the seed we buy is fre- 
quently infected with it. If you are sav- 
ing your own seed for next year, keep none 
from plants that are so atiected. For 
the pestiferous little maggot that some- 
times infests the roots of bean plants, 
causing the leaves to discolor, spray the 
ground about the plants with kerosene. 

Cabbage, as I have mentioned before, is 
heir to many ills, and the pretty sister 
plant, the cauliflower, shares most of them. 
There is not space here to enumerate all 


the things that may happen to your 
cabbages and cauliflowers, but here are a 
few of the commonest. ‘“‘Club root” js 
an affliction that ‘‘causes the root to swell 
and keeps the plant from heading.” It 
is caused by a parasite that lives in the soil. 
Liming the soil before the cabbages are 
set out is a preventive of this trouble. It 
is too late in the season now to do any- 
thing about it, but the diseased plants 
should be pulled up and burned at once, 
and neither cabbages nor kindred plants 
again be planted in this spot until the 
soil has been thoroughly treated with 
lime. Turnips and radishes are also 
subject to this disease. Nor is there 
any cure for the disfiguring disease 
of cabbages known as “black lez,” 
which causes sunken, unhealthy- 
looking spots to appear on the leaves, 
which finally turn a dull purplish 
color. This also attacks cauliflower, 
and the plants must be pulled up and 
burned. The busy and destructive 
cabbage worm, however, may _ be 
successfully met and vanquished. 
Before the plants have begun to 
head, spray periodically with arsenate 
of lead, one tablespoonful of paste 
dissolved in a gallon of water. After 
the heads have begun to form, it is 
unsafe to spray with this poison for 
fear some of the deadly stuff might 
be folded in between the iayers of the 
head. Dustings of Pyrethrum powder 
may be given. Arsenate of lead and 
Pyrethrum powder will also destroy 
undesirable visitants of the cabbage. 

Blight and rust are the chief afflic- 
tions of celery and celeriac. Fre- 
quently the yellowing of celery leaves 
caused by generally unfavorable soil 
and weather conditions is mistaken 
for blight. True blight, a fungous 
disease, is readily recognized by “the 
presence of brown dead spots on the 
leaves and rusty brown areas on the 
stalks.” This trouble may be con- 
trolled by sprayings of Bordeaux mix- 
ture every ten days. 

Melons, squashes, and cucumbers 
usually travel a hard road in their 
youth. There are various forms of 
blight that attack them in common: 
mildew, that appears in the form ol 
yellowish spots on the leaves; anthrac- 
nose, that shows in rusty spots on the 
leaves; wilt, that announces itseli by 

asudden drooping of the leaves without 
apparent cause. Sprayings of Bordeaux 
mixture begun as soon as the plants bezin 
to throw out runners will hold these di- 
seases in check. Do not wait for the 
trouble to start, but prevent it. While the 
cucumber beetle, the squash borer, and the 
melon worm have their special vegetable 
from which they take their name, they will 
feed with enjoyment upon whichever !s 
most conveniently at hand. These creatures 
frequently destroy whole plantations of the 
cucurbits before we are fully aware that 
trouble is afoot among them. I begin to 
make war upon (Continued on page 125) 
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Should the boy in camp have to go to the city for his good times? 


The Soldier 


HE Government has sent forth 

a challenge to the people. It has 

said: ‘‘The Army and the Navy, 

as a matter of fighting efficiency, 
are determined to keep their men clean. 
What are you civilians, in the towns and 
cities nearest our cantonments and naval 
training stations, going to do to help?” 
Such a challenge will have to be met 
squarely everywhere in the United States; 
communities are learning that in carrying 
out this war program they have a well- 
defined responsibility. 

The Government has turned the tables 
and upset an old superstition. People have 
heretofore looked askance at the presence 
of the uniform. They have fought shy of 
having soldiers and sailors in large num- 
bers quartered near their homes. They 
have held the belief that an army of brass 
buttons in or near the town was a menace 
to their women and to their civic good 
behavior. They have argued that license 
and liberties were brought into their 
boundaries from the outside. They never 
considered that perhaps the Army and the 
Navy had their qualms about the cities 
and towns. When our war with Germany 
was declared, and camps were being estab- 
lished for the housing of the draft army 
and of the newly recruited sailor, the 
civilian population asked, ‘‘ What shall we 
do?” Many good people were seized with 
panic. 

Hand in hand with war preparations 











and 
By Raymond B. Fosdick 


Chairman of the Commissions on Training Camp 
\ciivities of the War and Navy Departments 


the Government began framing a medical 
program which would make the new Army 
and Navy physically fit, and a conserva- 
tion program by which the moral stand- 
ards of its military population would be 
maintained at the highest efficiency. It 
realized that, in the words of Secretary 
Daniels, if a man would shoot straight, he 
must live straight. It determined that 
the million men about to be called to the 
colors must be protected from vice and 
venereal disease. The need for men accen- 
tuated the need for putting a check on the 
twin menaces to human society—alcohol 
and sex disease infection. The President 
realized this; so did the Secretaries of 
War and of the Navy. It was they who 
created the Commissions on Training 
Camp Activities, Commissions whose func- 
tions are to watch the conditions in the 
training camps and the zones surrounding 
those camps, and to compete, as far as pos- 
sible, with all the demoralizing influences 
in a city or town by formulating a recrea- 
tive program which will regulate the sol- 
dier’s spare time to his physical better- 
ment and to the satisfying of his desire 
for amusement. For these two funda- 
mental purposes the Commissions came 
into being. 

The Surgeon-General’s office looked at 
the problem in this way: The country was 














The army thinks not, so the good things of the 
city, the best that it can offer in the way of clean, wholesome recreation and entertainment, are brought to the boy 


the City 


told: ‘‘Wherever a menacing disease is 
discoverable in the Army and Navy, we 
wil) cope with it so as to keep it from 
spreading. We will eradicate it. But, 
though we were able, in years past, to 
cure individual cases of yellow fever, ma- 
laria, and typhoid, we were able to eradi- 
cate these menaces to the country’s health 
only after the swamps in the infected com- 
munities were blotted out. So, in the cases 
of venereal disease, we will be able to 
assure you that each soldier in a uniform 
will cease being a carrier of moral disease. 
But you, in your turn, must help us clean 
up the moral swamps from which the dis- 
ease is liable to spring afresh at any mo- 
ment.” 

I am not going to describe here the re- 
creative side of the work of the Commis- 
sions on Training Camp Activities. The 
soldier and sailor, in their leisure hours, 
are being given many types of amusement 
inside the camp. We are seeing to it 
that they are offered recreation in ath- 
letics, theaters, movies, libraries. In this 
way we are competing with the forms oi 
questionable amusement grouped under 
the time-dishonored belief that ‘‘ boys will 
be boys.” 

In the very beginning of our work, we 
were assisted by congressional legislation. 
The saloon was done away with inside a 
given radius of the camp, and law pro- 
hibited the sale of liquor to men in uni- 
form wherever they went. The War 
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and Navy Departments were furthermore 
empowered to debar from the military 
zones any form of prostitution. 

Had this been our only work, the task 
would have been simple in comparison with 
what the Commissions actually had to 
face. Our camps are clean morally, and 
within the zone the law is generally ob- 
served. In this limited housecleaning we 
had the backing of the Army and Navy, 
the affiliation of the Department of Jus- 
tice, and of such organizations as the 
American Social Hygiene Association, the 
Committee of Fourteen of New York, and 
the Bureau of Social Hygiene of New 
York. Because of the Federal law we 
were able to close the so-called ‘‘red light” 
districts in such cities, for example, as 
Deming, New Mexico; El Paso, Waco, 
San Antonio, Fort Worth and Houston, 
Texas; Hattiesburg, Mississippi; Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina; Norfolk and Peters- 
burg, Virginia; Jacksonville, Florida ; 
Alexandria, Louisiana; Savannah, Georgia; 
Charleston, Columbia and_ Greenville, 
South Carolina; Douglas, Arizona; Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, and New Orleans, Louisiana. 
These cities are inside the so-called 
military zones. 

But we faced a great menace 
once the soldier on furlough 
passed outside the military zone. 
It became insistently clear to all 
members of the Commissions that 
the largest part of our problem was 
not military but civil, that the camp 
area was an island, everywhere sur- 
rounded by unregulated towns and 
cities. By “unregulated,” I mean 
‘not subject to immediate military 
injunction.” While, through the 
Surgeon General’s corrective and 
educative methods of coping with 
vice and vencreal disease, we could 
guarantee the soldier’s leaving camp 
“fit to fight”? at a moment’s notice, 
we could not guarantee the continu- 
ance of this physical fitness unless 
the municipalities eliminated the 
moral swamps in the neighborhood 
In fact we had proof that the soldier, 
on a visit ‘‘home,’’ would leave camp 
clean and often come back diseased : 
that at “transit” points, where 
it was necessary for troops to lie 
off for a short while on their way 
from one camp to another, the in- 
crease of disorderly conduct was _per- 
ceptible. 

The Government, therefore, through the 
Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
issued its first call for cooperation from all 
civil authorities. To our satisfaction we 
had proved that rational recreation in 
camp had brought into healthy play all 
those forces whose absence on the Mexican 
Border had caused our soldiers to patronize 
the “‘red light” districts and the saloons. 
Such “‘necessary evils” are not necessary. 

So now the Commissions have asked 
every community to cooperate with it, 
to consider itself in the light of a camp, 
wherein, as soon as a soldier or sailor 
enters, he will find healthy amusement 
the best the community affords. We 
have said to the towns and cities: “In 
camp the soldier sings; won’t you sing 
with him? In camp he has his ‘club’; 
won’t you see that he has the same outside? 
Help us to give him the good influences of a 
home life. For we must strive to make 


other people. 


human 
“*Sisters,” 
by turning to page 20 of this issue. 


good the words of Secretary Baker and 
Secretary Daniels, that, inasmuch as we 
have called these millions of men away 
from their natural pursuits, we must 
return them after this war morally and 
physically better men.” 

This first call of cooperation met with 
instant response. From all quarters en- 
tertainment was handed profusely to the 
men of this service whenever they left 
camp. Every social unit in town and 
country was loyal to the idea of recreation. 
From the very first a nation-wide move- 
ment for furnishing home hospitality has 
been carefully fostered, and in spite of 
widely-circulated rumors to the contrary, 
there has been no change in governmental 
policy in this direction. In fact, with 
hundreds of thousands of men pouring 
into the camps the Government desires 
more than ever that the American people 
continue to offer them the wholesome 
influences of their homes. So far, so 
good. 

But a surprise was in store for the civilian 
population. The Government was still 


Now Is the Time 


to turn back and read “‘Sisters”’ if by 
any chance you failed to do so when 
you saw it up front. It is by all odds 
the most promising serial of the year, 
by the most popular American woman 
writer. We said last month, you will 
remember, that it is a story about love. 
And yet it is bigger than a mere love 
story could ever be. It is a story of 
sisterly love, in the first place—of two 
sisters, of whom one thought the 
marriage vow should be taken without 
any mental reservation whatsoever 
and the other thought that hap- 
piness was her right, and never mind 
Both took the vow; 
both kept it—but, oh, how differently! 
Kathleen Norris has never probed the 
heart more deeply than in 
which you can read now 





anxious to know how far the moral swamps 
in cities near the camps but perhaps out- 
side the zones had been eradicated. It 
was part of the work of the Commissions 
to find out. On the presentation of our 
evidence against certain localities which 
had aroused our suspicion, the Army and 
Navy issued a second call to the com- 
munities, ‘‘Clean up.’”’ This must have 
been a shock to a number of our citizens. 
For we heard from many quarters in an- 
swer to our injunction, ‘Why, we are al- 
ready clean.” They seemed to argue: 
‘We are not acamp. What’s the matte? 
with the War Department anyway? Is 
the Government riding a hobby?” 

I have in mind one place our investiga- 
tors found to be a menace to the soldier— 
to say nothing of a menace to itself. We 
wrote the mayor of this particular town, 
calling attention to the fact that his streets 
were marked by the presence of disorderly 
houses and infested with the professional 
street- walker. To this there came a flat, 


indignant denial. But it would be more 
than the Commissions’ life is worth to 
lodge such accusation without evidence. 
For some time we had had our Department 
of Law Enforcement on the job. I sent 
the mayor this report—with names, ad- 
dresses, and all. This started a stir in 
civic circles. The town’s honor was 
impugned! The town’s pride was stung! 
But, none the less. the facts were true, and 
the Secretary of War was determined to 
clear the swamps. In this case, the 
mayor’s eyes were opened. Houscclean- 
ing began. 

The Governmental mandate, ‘Clean 
up,” was in the beginning — regarded 
askance. There were even army officers 
who thought it not only unwise but a posi- 
tive menace to the liberty of the soldier to 
have the “red light”’ districts near, the camp 
closed. But these officers were the great 
exception, not the rule. We brought to 
light in not a few places: the gross negli- 
gence of civil servants, and the appeal 
has been made so strongly to the pa- 
triotism of political constituents, that 
occasionally reform has been hastily 
substituted by the politicians them- 
selves to save their own heads. 
Occasionally more drastic methods 
are necessary. Only a short while 
ago our provost guards paced the 
streets of one of our largest cities, 
where the police force had failed to do 
its duty. But civic shame made it 
necessary for us to stay there but a 
short while. Every self-respecting 
city will clean up under imputation! 
In response to General Pershing’s 
request, special attention has been 
paid to the environment of the 
embarkation camps. As a result 
of this solicitude, it is safe to say 
that our large port cities during 
their entire civic lives have never 
before been able to show such a 
clean bill of health. 

Secretary Daniels, in his crusade 
against vice and disease in the Navy, 
has been frankly outspoken. He 
has insisted on having Newport, 
R. I., cleaned up. and New Orleans. 
When he found only recently that 
vicious conditions in Philadelphia 
persisted, he acted promptly, urging 
both the mayor and the governor of 
the state to cooperate with him in 
the housecleaning that the Federal 
Government “imperatively demanded.” 
Philadelphia was threatened with an 
embargo such as kept all uniformed men 
out of a certain large city on the Pacific 
Coast until that city was made a fit place 
for them. Philadelphia cleaned up. 
Other towns all over the country are 
cleaning up. By cleaning up I do not 
mean, unfortunately, the complete anni- 
hilation of vice and the vicious. But I do 
mean that the Army and Navy, through 
their agents, the Commissions on Training 
Camp Activities, are fast helping to eradi- 
cate commercialized prostitution, a prob 
lem heretofore approached by the muni- 
cipalities through segregation and regula- 
tion. By segregation and regulation the 
people through their officials were parties 
incrime. They countenanced prostitution 
within certain areas and reaped an income 
from sex traffic by confining it within 
prescribed districts. And this policy was 
never successful as a means of handling an 
age-long problem. (Continued en page 13°) 
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Sugar—Save It 


BY DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 
Good TIlousekeeping Bureau 
Sanitation, and TIlealth 


0 f Foods. 


OCRATES never ate 
any sugar or sirup, 
though he was prob- 
ably not — unac- 

quainted with honey, and 
we learn from history that 
even the temper of Xantippe 
was not sweet. Neverthe- 
less Socrates is rated as one 
of the wisest men and great- 
est teachers of antiquity. 
When we consider for a 
moment the alleged aids to 
intellect and brilliancy now 
in vogue, we wonder how 
the people of only three 
hundred years ago could 
develop, without them, a 
language perfect in its tech- 
nique, a literature still un- 
rivaled, and an art which 
has never been equaled. If 
they could do all this with- 
out the adventitious aids 
which we associate with in- 
tellectual brilliancy — alco- 
hol, tobacco, tea and coffee, 
and a diet consisting largely 
of sweets—we can not help 
wondering what they might 
have accomplished with the 
help of all these. But when 
we soberly consider the 
matter, we are irresistibly 
led to the conclusion that 
the simple life without these 
artificial aids is, after all, 
best suited to intellectual 
and artistic supremacy. 

't was not until about one 
hundred years ago that 
sugar became a widely used 
essential—at least, an al- 
leged essential—to the nu- 
trition of man. Previously to 
that time, sugar was made almost exclu- 
sively from sugar-cane, and the quantity 
produced was only a very small fraction of 
that produced from the same source today. 
In 1811, Napoleon, by an imperial edict, 
paved the way for the development of the 
beet-sugar industry, and in half a cen- 
tury it became the equal, and shortly after 
that the superior, of the sugar-cane in- 
dustry. This development of the beet- 
sugar industry from an unpromising source 
reads like a fairy-tale in the realm of the 
most matter-of-fact technical industry. 

As the amount of sugar produced in- 
creased, the consumption also went up by 
leaps and bounds in the English-speaking 
nations, Great Britain, Canada, the United 
states, and Australia. On the other hand 
the consumption of sugar remained rela- 
tively low in the Latin countries and in 
Austria, Holland, and Germany. It was 
phenomenally low in Russia, Italy, and 
Spain. The following figures representing 
the total consumption in pounds per 
capita for 1889 and 1914, show this con- 
vincingly: Great Britain, 73-00; the 
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Mountains of sugar in one place, none in another. 
of every pound we use could be spared for our Allies 


United States, 50-86; Germany, 18-45; 
Austria, 13-29; Holland, 18-53; Spain, 
8-16; Italy, 9-11; France, 25-44; Bel- 
gium, 21-43; Russia, 7-16. The sweetest 
tooth in the world is found in Australia, 
where the per capita consumption is 157 
pounds. 

The actual annual consumption of sugar 
by the whole world can be determined only 
approximately. Where sugar is a matter of 
commerce, quantities are easily deter- 
mined, but we do not know how much 
sugar is eaten at home in countries where 
sugar is produced. By knowing the num- 
ber of acres of sugar-producing plants 
under cultivation and the average num- 
ber of pounds of sugar produced by an 
acre of beets or an acre of sugar-cane, we 
can figure the production and consump- 
tion with sufficient accuracy to satisfy 
statistical purposes. However, what we 
are interested particularly in is, how much 
sugar do we Americans eat? Before pro- 
duction and consumption were disturbed 
by the artificial conditions created by the 
war, we were eating about one-fifth of all 


the sugar produced in the 
world. Our consumption 
amounted to 8,500,000,000 
pounds annually. 

Twenty percent of this 
sugar was derived from 
sugar-beets, mostly grown 
in the United States, and 
about eighty percent from 
sugar-cane, of which about 
six percent was grown in the 
United States, chiefly in 
Louisiana and Texas. Al- 
though maple-sugar and 
sirup (sirups are included 
with sugar) were sold in 
numerous places and in ap- 
parently large quantities, 
only two-fifths of one per- 
cent of all the sugar we used 
was derived from the maple- 
tree. In round numbers 
fifty percent of all our sugar 
came from Cuba and twen- 
ty-five percent from Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines. Nearly fourteen per- 
cent of our sugars came 
from Hawaii alone. 

Though sugar constitutes 
so important—at least, so 
large—a part of our diet, 
few of us know anything 
about its production, 

In the manufacture of 
cane sugar stripped canes are 
hauled from the fields to the 
mills, where the juices of 
the canes are expressed by 


passing them through 
i several sets of huge iron 
Half rollers. Unfortunately for 


the wholesomeness of the 
molasses, the expressed 
juices are carried through a 
sulfur box in which they absorb large quan- 
tities of sulfur dioxid produced by burn- 
ing sulfur in a small furnace. This treat- 
ment with sulfur facilitates the subsequent 
clarification and imparts a lighter color to 
the sugar and molasses produced. A cer- 
tain quantity of lime is now added to the 
sulfured juice, which is heated to the boil- 
ing-point and the resulting scums removed. 
In the best methods of clarification the 
skimmed juices are passed through a 
filter press by means of which all sediment 
is removed. The juices are then fed to a 
series of vacuum-pans, usually three in 
number, arranged in such a way that the 
vapors of the first pan heat the second and 
third pans respectively, thus securing 
great economy in the use of fuel. The 
juices emerge from the third vacuum-pan 
in the form of a heavy sirup. This sirup 
is carried to the finishing-pan also under 
vacuum, where it is boiled until the sugar 
crystallizes. Passing from the strike- 
pan, so-called, the mass of crystals enters 
the centrifugal, which is driven at a high 
rate of speed, expelling the residual 
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molasses and leaving a raw sugar reason- 
ably dry. The molasses is usually re- 
boiled and a second and then a third crop 
of sugar crystals secured. These raw 
sugars do not usually enter commerce 
directly, but are sent to the sugar refineries 
where they are made into the white sugars 
of commerce. 


Manufacture of Beet-Sugar 


N September and October, when the 

beets are ripe for sugar-making, they are 
thrown out of the ground with a plew. 
At the factory the beets are usually carried 
by means of a water flume to the washing 
tanks, in which all dirt is removed. They 
are then conveyed to the upper part of 
the factory and dropped into the cutting 
machines, which reduce them to triangular 
bits of pulp. The beet is not cut with 
plain knives, because the flat slices would 
adhere so closely together that the ex- 
traction of the sugar would be difficult. 
Being cut into grooved slices, the water 
which extracts the sugar has free circula- 
tion. The sliced chips fall into a diffusion 
battery composed of from ten to fourteen 
cells. Hot water is now passed through 
these cells in succession. Just before the 
water is drawn off it passes through the 
cell which has last been filled, thus securing 
a maximum percentage of sugar in solution. 
About ninety-six percent of all the sugar 
the beet contains is extracted in this way. 
The extracted juice assumes a brown or 
black color quite uninviting in appear- 
ance. 

The method of clarification is different 
from that practised with the cane-juice. 
Every beet-sugar factory has connected 
with it a large lime-kiln filled with alter- 
nate layers of broken limestone and coke. 
This kiln furnishes immense quantities of 
lime and carbon dioxid. To every hundred 
pounds of the extracted beet-juice three 
or four pounds of freshly burned lime are 
added. This produces an intensely alka- 
line solution, which is placed in closed 
tanks through which the carbon dioxid 
coming from the lime-kiln, after being 
washed in water, is pumped. This carbon 
dioxid converts the lime added to the beet- 
juice into carbonate of lime. The mix- 
ture is then passed through filter presses 
which separate all the carbonate of lime 
and insoluble impurities, and the purified, 
brilliant, light-colored sugar solution passes 
through the press. The reduction of this 
purified beet-juice to crystalline sugar is 
carried on in the same manner as is de- 
scribed for the cane-juice. Nearly all 
beet-sugar factories have refining appara- 
tus by means of which the beet-sugar is at 
once produced in a white, crystalline 
form ready for commerce. 

An Oft-Repeated Question 

N ANY times I have been asked by 

readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING if 
there is a difference between cane-sugar and 
beet-sugar. This question always receives 
two answers. There is always a wide dif- 
ference between the products of the cane- 
sugar and the beet-sugar factory. -Raw 
cane-sugar is remarkably sweet, fragrant, 
and appetizing. Raw  beet-sugar_ is 
somewhat bitter, has an_ unpleasant 
odor, and is not appetizing. This differ- 
ence is accentuated in the molasses of the 
two products. The first product of the 
molasses, when cane-sugar is centrifu- 
galized, is appetizing, fragrant, and palata- 


As for Sugar—Save It 


ble, provided the cane products have not 
been saturated with fumes of burning 


sulfur. On the other hand, the first 
molasses from the beet-sugar factory is 
even more undesirable than the raw sugar. 
This molasses, in so far as I know, is not 
used on the table. It is either converted 
into alcohol, or its sugars are practically 
all removed by subsequent processes and 
the final residues used for mixing with 
cattle foods. 

On the other hand, the refined sugars 
which are made from cane-sugar and beet- 
sugar are in their practical use identical. 
They each represent as pure a sucrose as 
mechanical and technical skill can produce. 
The prejudice against the use of properly 
refined beet-sugar is unwarranted. There 
is another illusion regarding the two 
sugars which is quite prevalent. It relates 
to the different degrees of fermentability. 
Fruits and preserves made with beet-sugar 
do not ferment any more readily than 
when made with cane-sugar of equal 
strength. It is possible that because the 
refining processes are carried on in the 
beet-sugar factory itself there may be on 
the market some quantities of beet- 
sugar not so completely refined as is de- 
sirable. 

A Word About a Sugar Refinery 

N ANY inquiries come to me from read- 
- ers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING respect- 
ing the refining of sugar. There is a large 
quantity of cane-sugar produced in this 
country which never has been subjected 
to refining in the large establishments. 
This sugar is commonly known in New 
Orleans as ‘‘yellow clarified.” It is an 
excellent and palatable product. The 
luster of the crystals has been somewhat 
dimmed by the intense sulfurization to 
which it has been subjected during manu- 
facture. Happily the merest trace of 
sulfur is attached to the crystals, not suf- 
ficient in quantity to bring them under 
suspicion. I, for one, would be glad if a 
high-grade, unrefined cane-sugar would 
replace the dead-white, refined granulated 
sugar of commerce. It is almost as pure 
chemically and to my taste preferable 
to the dead sweet of the refined article. 
Nevertheless, the readers of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING should know just what a refinery 
does. 

The raw cane-sugars that come to our 
ports from various parts of the world are 
most uninviting in appearance. They are 
often full of sticks and dirt and are deep 
brown or even black in color and mushy 
in consistency. The refiner takes these 


disreputable-looking products and _ con- 
verts them into pure white sugar. In the 


process of refining the sugars are melted, 
treated with lime, sometimes subjected to 
carbonization with carbon dioxid, and 
passed through a filter press producing a 
brilliant though somewhat deep-colored 
product. The color is taken out in the 
following way: Long cylinders are filled 
with fragments of bone which have been 
charred without access of air, forming 
black, porous particles. This material is 


known as bone-black. It has a high 
decolorizing power. The colored sugar 
sirup filtered through these cylinders 


comes out water white. The pure white 
sugars of commerce are made from this 
sirup by evaporating and crystallizing 
in a vacuum, as has already been de- 
scribed. 


The Nutritive Value of Sugar 
UGAR has a high nutritive value. It 
forms with starch by far the greatest 
percentage of human food. At least three- 


fifths of human nutriment are composed 


of sugar, starch, and other digestible 
carbohydrates. Sugar, like starch, is not q 
tissue-builder. The only tissue which jt 
forms is fat. When eaten it enters more 
readily and quickly into the blood than 
starch. For this reason it forms an ideal 
fuel when quick action is desired, as. 
for instance, in muscular fatigue. Because 
it enters more quickly into the circulation, 
it should be eaten in moderate quantities 
as compared with starch. Our natural 
foods, especially milk, fruits, and succulent 
vegetables, contain all the sugar which js 
necessary for health. Our health would 
not suffer in the least, in a well-balanced 
diet, if no added sugar wete consumed. 
The idea that sugar is an ideal food for 
children has no scientific basis. There 
is no doubt of the value of milk-sugar in 
the nutrition of infants and children. Of 
all sugars commonly eaten, milk-sugar is 
the most difficult to ferment. In all 
cases where a tendency to form gas is 
noticed, in the case of infants and children, 
it is advisable to exclude from the diet 
all sugars except that of milk. 


The Sugar Shortage 


"THERE is a practical value in the 
above dietetic formula. The beet- 
sugar area of Europe,* which furnished 
before the war half the sugar of the world, 
is practically out of commission. Bel- 
gium and northern France were important 
producers of beet-sugar. The industry 
in both cases is practically ruined and 
devastated. Germany, owing to the ne- 
cessity of growing more valuable crops, 
produces only a small fraction of the more 
than two million tons it supplied in pre- 
war days. The beet fields of Russia are 
lying in waste, and those of Austria are 
seeded to cereals. The sugar supply of 
the world is cut in half. We should rise 
to the patriotic level of being willing to 
cut our own consumption in two. Let 
every patriotic American resolve during 
the next year to use not more than forty 
pounds per person. 

The idea that sugar is a necessity in 
preserving fruits and vegetables is wholly 
erroneous. Sugar preserves only when 
it is the main ingredient of the compound. 
Bacteria can not grow in a dense sugar 
solution. For this reason fruits can be 
preserved in sugar, as is the case with 
jams, jellies, and the like. When fruits 
and vegetables are sterilized in air-tight 
packages, there is no necessity of adding 
any sugar of any kind. If the fruits are 
sour, sugar may be added when they are 
opened for consumption. The best way 
to preserve sugar is to keep it dry. All the 
space taken up by sugar added to canned 
goods is so much space lost. True 
economy would exclude sugar from all 
sterilized products. : 

By stopping the consumption of candies 
and sweets, and postponing the making 
of cakes until peace is restored, and using 
only half the sugar we are accustomed 
to use for tea, coffee, and other sweetening 
purposes, we should postpone every threat 
of a sugar famine, avoid all danger ot 
high prices, and secure a far better state 
of public health. 

(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 94) 
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You know how you love to cut out animals. Well, do you want this elephant and giraffe and little boy to cut out? 
They are of cardboard, 5 and 6 in. high, jointed so their arms and legs and ears move, and can stand alone; even 


the little boy’s hat can move. 


out and joint them with brass fasteners, for 13 cents, postpaid. 


The Story of Peter'the Great, Who Was 
the Greatest Ruler of Russia 


BY CLAUDIA CRANSTON 


HEN we hear so much about the 
W Russian revolution going on right 

now, we wonder what kind of coun- 
try Russia is and has been all along. 

The greatest ruler of Russia was Peter 
the Great, who came to the throne about 
two hundred years ago. The Russian 
people were poor, and worn out with fight- 
ing the Tartars, enemies who lived off their 
country for hundreds of years. But, worst 
of all, they were ignorant; they did not 
know how to build ships, so they could 
not go about the world to learn anything. 

The first thing Peter the Great did was 
to dress himself like a ship-builder; leav- 
ing off all the fine, white satin clothes and 
silver shoe-buckles, and rich fur you see 
him wearing in these pictures, he put on 





rough, workman’s clothes. He made all 
the princes at his court do the same, and 
together they set out for Holland. 

In Holland, Peter the Great sawed and 
hammered all day in the shipyards. Then 
he went on to England and learned many 
useful trades. As soon as he felt that he 
had learned enough to teach others, back 
he went to Russia, where with his own 
hands he showed Russian workmen how 
to build ships, and to build the city of St. 
Petersburg, or Petrograd. 

Peter the Great was not always a good 
man; he often fell into fits of temper so 
that the veins stood out on his forehead 
and his face grew red and ugly. Yet he 
was wonderfully kind. Once he was walk- 
ing along the street and saw a boy selling 
cookies, as you see pictured 
here. This is the way boys 
were dressed in those days. 
The boy was named Menzi- 
koff, and he had made up a 
little song to sell his wares. 
The great Czar took him home 
to the palace, and when he 
grew up he became a general 
and a distinguished prince 
known to all the world. 

And now, the main things 
to remember about Peter the 
Great are that he lived al- 
most one hundred years before 
our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, that he died to save 
some Russian workmen from 
drowning, and that it was 
through his genius and labor 
that the Russian people began 
to grow out of their ignorance. 
So Peter the Great can be 
compared in Russia to George 
Washington in America, for 
he was truly the father of his 
country, and all Russian chil- 
dren are taught about him. 
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You can have the boy and two animals on stiff cardboard, with directions how to cut 
Address Entertainment Editor, Good Housekeeping 
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Te. Sepidiers: 


TOY TO MAKE AT HOME 


On receipt of 3 cents postage, 


in- 


structions will be sent for making 


an inexpensive toy at home 


which 


will afford amusement for many a 


long summer day. Address Er 
tainment Editor, Good Housekee] 
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ESTED and = Approved—what 
does the red star mean to you? 
When you find it pasted upon 
any houschold device displayed 
for your purchase, it is a direct message to 
you from Goop HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE. 
It tells you that that particular vacuum 
cleaner, or washing machine, or floor 
mop, or mangle, has been tested in 
actual service work by careful and 
impartial hands. It tells you that 
you may feel safe in purchasing, be- 
cause it will not break down, it will 
do its work efficiently, and prove a 
fair return for the money you invest in 
it. Even so, the story of the red star 
is but half told, for the INstiruTE has 
safeguarded you at every step. Notice 
that each seal has a different serial 
number. No seals or electros are 
allowed to be distributed or used by a 
manufacturer unless the serial number 
coincides with the number of his 
appliance as we have it registered in 
our. locked files. 

Watch for the number, then—you 
will find it on even the smallest of seals, 
and it is an added surety to you that 
that particular seal was purchased by 
the manufacturer at cost from the 
InstituTE. They are distributed in no 
other way. He‘ uses it on his product 
as a message to you that the appli- 
ance is guaranteed by Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING INSTITUTE as a safe purchase. 
Last year over a million of these 
messages of security were used. This 
year the million mark has already been 
reached. 

Not all manufacturers who are 
entitled to use the seal take advantage 
of this opportunity, so it is not safe to 
conclude that all appliances without 


the star are not approved. In case no 
O4 


















































Laundry section of 
Good _ Housekeep- 
ing Institute, where 
washing devices are 
tested by actual work 


ee cia 


LABOR. SAVERS 
Tested and Approved 


By Mildred Maddocks, Director 


seal is shown, ask for evidence of InstI- 
TUTE approval from the seller or write to 
us for confirmation. Again remember that 
the INstiruTE does not endorse one ma- 
chine in every class, but every machine 
that proves its merit. It is not possible to 
tell you in the pages of the magazine the 
names of all the good machines Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE has tested. 
There are over 1800 of them. There- 
fore, the INstiruTE has published a 
book called ‘“‘Household Engineering.” 
It not only tells you how to plan the 
kitchen and service rooms of your 
house to make them most convenient, 
but it tells you how to care for and use 
the machines and equipment after you 
have purchased them, and finally it 
furnishes you with a descriptive list 
including every appliance that is 
entitled to use the star. The book is 
available to you at a cost price of 
thirty cents postpaid from Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 West 
39th Street, New York City. Every 
three months a supplementary bul- 
letin will be published, covering the 
work of the previous three months. 
If you wish to be placed on our mailing 
list for the four issues of 1918, include 
an additional twenty-five cents with 
vour order for “Household Engineer- 
ing.” ; 
In the latter book there is a plan tor 
an efficient laundry. It is probably 
impossible for many housekeepers to 
rebuild their laundries. But almost 
as efficient a working center can be 





A small broom 
closet has proved 
a practical addition 
to the efficient home 


INSTITUTE 
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ebtained by grouping your present laundry 
equipment with the same efficiency and 
convenience- that the illustration of the 


InstITUTE laundry indicates. In our 
laundry section the efficient maid has kept 
the INSTITUTE uniforms of both men and 
women spotless. The toweling and table 
linen are still white after two years of 
laundering without the privilege of drying 
out of doors. oop HOUSEKEEPING IN- 
STITUTE occupies a top floor and the lease 
carries with’ it no roof drying privileges. 
Even if it did, I doubt if we would care to 
avail ourselves of this’on account of the 
dust and coal nuisance ‘in ‘the down- town 
section of a large city. 


Therefore, because every particle of the 


drying had ‘necessarily. to be done ‘indoors, 
and because each'‘month the washing itself 
has been done by a different machine, the 
Institute feels itself, thoroughly qualified. to 
tell you that from our experience, no matter 
what the machine You Sselect-fromi the list 
of tested and approved ones, it will wash 
your clothes clean with less labor, with 
jess wear and ‘tear on the clothes, and 
without a shadow of a * 
doubt at a lessened cost 
for laundry: work;:.pro- > 
vided your .work is done 5 
by a paid employee.: «J 
During thé «last two - 
years the cylinder type 
washing-machine in’ the 
illustration has takén its 
turn with many others. 
Some of these operated 
on the oscillating princi- 
ple where the tub itself 


t 


-.of- washing soda.: 


-properly -would use- the product. 


Mildred Maddocks 


soiled portions, that soap in bars. should 
not be used and, finally, that practically all 
hand rubbing can be discarded. But the 
fact is that the only absolute essential ‘in 
washing by machine is generous suds. 
The easiest way to get them is to use a 
washing-soda or- a washing-powder solu- 
tion. In either case, the soda or powder 
must be dissolved before using. Our solu- 
tion is made with one pound of soda to one 
gallon of hot water. When this is dissolved 
and cooled it is bottled in quart jars and 
to every machineful of warm—not exces- 
sively hot—water, one-half ‘cupful of the 
solution is added as the first preliminary. 

Possibly a word of explanation is needed, 


~ becausé ‘so many “housekeepers are afraid 
We have been taught - 


that soda would harm clothes and that 
only laundries: that were too lazy to wash 
This- is 
true only when the soda is used in the dry 


-form, and because occasionally, it does not. 


dissolve fast enough and a-tiny speck,on 
the fabric’ will eat its‘ way through “the 
strongest fiber.. But this can not: happen 





AT YOUR SERVICE 
“HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING” 


will save you time—money—strength 
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Instead of 


doing any damage to the clothes, it merely 
softens the water and makes the soap “‘go 


when only the solution is used. 


” 


farther. 

The second step in washing by machin- 
ery is to get whatever soap you use into a 
solution also. To do this, shave a bar of 
seap, any kind of soap or soap-chips, into 
two quarts of hot water, ‘stir or beat until 
dissolved. . Then bottle in quart jars and 
use one-half of a_jar to each machineful of 
clothes. Notice that instead-of using one 
bar of soap you are using one-fourth of a 
bar,.and because of-the addition of the 
washing- soda solution, you will find the 
suds richer and more effective than any 
“you can possibly obtain with undissolved 
soap. : 
After the soda alien and the soap solu- 
tion are added, the clothes may be put into 


-the tub or the cylinder, as the case may 


be. The machine should be operated fif- 
teen minutes. Then wring them*“into as 
hot a rinse as possible, plunging the 
clothes up and down with a hand-suction 
machine; wring them again into’a cold 
blue rinse, and they are 
ready: to hang to dry. 

- Wools and silks may be 
washed jn’ the -machine, 
using the same method 
but omitting. the: soda 
solution.” -.Of : course, 
more soap solution will 
have to be used in pro- 
portion. Rinse all wools 
and silks in warm water 
as near the same tem- 
perature as they were 






rocks the clothes back- 
ward and forward 
through the suds; others 
on the suction principle 
by which suction cups 
force the suds through 
fabric by an  up-and- 
down motion; others on 
the rub-board principle, 
where the clothes are 


moved gently over a 
board; others on the 
“dolly” principle, by 


which the suds are kept 
in rapid enough circula- 
tion to force. their way 
through the fabric: These 
machines .in ‘ turn. have 
been operated! by: hand, 
by water-power, and ‘by 
electricity. - And-in évery 
case they. have’ done the 
work more ‘easily <and 
effectively than it could 
be done by-hand. 

The old’ metliods used 
in hand washing should 
be discarded when ma- 
chine washing is adopted. 
In the few cases where 
dissatisfaction. with a 
Washing-machine h a s 
come to the attention of 
the IvstrruTE, complete 
satisfaction is afforded so 
soon as the method of 
washing is changed. It is 
sometimes difficult t o 
Convince an established 
housekeeper that clothes 
need no soaking over- 


. hight, that they need no 


soaping for 


especially 





work and testing in Goop HousEKEEPING 
INsTITUTE, that unique “laboratory home,” 
conducted by Goop HousEKEEPING. 

Do you know how to use and care for a vacuum 
cleaner? Have you ever thought what should 
guide your choice of a coal range, a gas range, 
an electric or an oil range? Do you want to replan 
an old kitchen to make it more convenient? The 
answers to these and countless other questions 
will be found within its pages. 

Remember, it is not the opinion of any one person 
that is represented in this volume. The results of 
numberless tests and the votes of a whole staff of 
workers minimize to a negligible quantity the 
chances of an error of judgment to which any 
single mind must be subject. 

More than 1800 appliances have proved by 
test that they are worthy of purchase. They are 
all included with a concise description, because 
we believe the most valuable service we can render 
you in today’s crisis is to furnish you with a buy- 
ing list that is 100 percent safe. Another goo appli- 
ances tested proved unworthy of your purchase— 
they are not listed. 

Send for your copy at once, the edition is limited. 
The price is 30c postpaid; the entire contents is a 
gift to you from Goop HousEkEEpPInG. Weask you 
to pay only the actual cost of production. Every 
quarter there will be published an additional bulle- 
tin covering the work of the previous three months, 
and if you care to be placed now on our mailing 
list for the four issues of 1918, include an addi- 
tional 25c with your order for “Household 
Engineering.” Address Goop HousExkeEeEpinc In- 
STITUTE, 105 West 39th Street, New York City. 


2 BOOK is the result of years of careful 
























washed in as_ possible. 
Colored fabrics should 
have their colors set 
when they are shrunk, by 
using either salt or alum. 
Then they may be 
washed as you would 
wash white clothes. Col- 
lar bands grimy with soil, 
uniforms that looked 
hopeless from machine- 
oils and dust, dishcloths 
that had reached the 
stage where hand rubbing 
would no longer clean 
them—all these. have 
been subjected to the Iv- 
STITUTE ‘method of ma-) 
chine washing, -and- the 
result has’ proved the 
method is a practical one 
for housekeepers to adopt. } 

Only where there’ is-a 
quantity of flat -work is: 
it advisable to install a: 
mangle. - For a. very 
small family it will 
hardly pay for the in- 
vestment. But where 
there are more than four 
or five beds there is a 
saving of labor, time, and 
money that places a 
mangle within the reach 
of every housekeeper 
who is putting her home 
upon the efficiency basis. 

In thee summer 
months, especially, the 
time and labor saved in 
washing amply justify 
the purchase of a power 
machine. 





You can cook an entire dinner by fireless. Here are the utensils and materials neces- 
sary for the following menu: Beef loaf, boiled potatoes, asparagus, and peach cobbler 


COOKING BY. #7REL¢ 835 


By Mabel J. Crosby 


Member of the Institute Staff 


Cooking by fireless will 
seem very new and differ- 
ent to the novice, but 
once she has become ac- 
customed to it and to the 
results which may be ob- 
tained, the fireless cooker 
will prove a perfect joy. 
Cooking with it is easy, 
and while the food is 
cooking in the fireless, it 
does not require constant 
attention as it would if it 
were cooking on top of 
the range. When a house- 
keeper can not produce 
successful results with a 
fireless cooker, it invariably means 
that the cooker is not being cor- 
rectly used. 

There is a tendency to leave food 
in a cooker longer than is wise with 
the modern construction of the fire- 
less cooker. In the old-fashioned 
cooker all foods had to be cooked 
in liquids, and the greater the quan- 
tity of hot liquids, the longer the 
cooking temperature might be 
maintained, since the temperature 
was always below boiling. These 
cookers could be safely made with 
as tight a seal as desired, and, in 
consequence, this type of cooker 
would keep food hot longer than 
the more modern fireless cooker 
now on the market. But the fire- 
less cooker of today is far safer and 
more sanitary than the old models. 
Most of the modern ones are 
equipped with radiators of steatite 
or soapstone, or metal, and these 
radiators, when heated, are capable 
of producing an oven temperature 
in the cooker well as hot as in any 
range oven. It is for this rea- 
son that all fireless cookers thus 


URING the 
summer 

months, the 

real value of a 

fireless cooker is appre- 
ciated more than at any 
other time. The time 
has passed when it is 
necessary to work in a 
superheated kitchen on 
each hot summer day in 
order to prepare enough 
food for family consump- 
tion. Nowadays appetiz- 
ing, hot meals can be pro- 
vided with a minimum of 
labor, a saving of from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent of fuel, 
and all this done in a cool kitchen. 
If your kitchen is not already 
equipped with a fireless cooker, 
now is an excellent time to make 
such a purchase. Every cooker 
which has received the Goop 
HOUvUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE seal of 
approval has proved efficient as far 
as holding temperatures is con- 
cerned. The factor which remains 
the all-important one, then, is the 
question of construction and con- 
sequent durability. Look for an 
aluminum well lining. No other 
metal than aluminum should be 
tolerated, because this is the only 
metal that will withstand the con- 
stant contact of condensed steam 
without rusting. Of the aluminum- 
lined cookers some are so con- 
structed that the wells are seam- 
less, while others have one seam. 
The seamless-lined cookers repre- 
sent, beyond a doubt, the strongest 
construction, but those with one 
seam give excellent service and 
have the advantage of being less ex- 
pensive. A complete list of all the 
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fireless cookers which have been tested and Here is one of the types of fireless equipped must be so built that there can 
approved by Goop HousEKEEPING INsTI- cookers approved by Good House- be no danger of an explosion from steam 
TUTE, grouped according to their durabil- keeping Institute, and utensils and confined in the cooker well. This is done 
ity in construction, will be sent upon accessories that should be usedwithit by one of two methods. Either there are 
receipt of a request accompanied by a delicate valves in the outer covers that 
stamped ‘envelope bearing your address. In the central picture, an entire din- allow the passage of excess steam, or the 
Address your letter to Goop HousEKEEP- ner is being placed in serving-dishes well covers are of the plunger type in which 
ING INSTITUTE, 105 West 30th Street, after having cooked for one hour there is just enough leeway to allow the 
New York City. and a half in the fireless cooker steam to escape. It is largely for this 
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Weigh a roast of meat, add seasonings, and place 
it in the kettle without water, as illustrated above 


reason that fireless cookers 
now retain a certain temper- 
ature (from 150° to 160° F.) 
for eight hours, and then 
only if the compartment is 
full of liquid stored with- 
out radiators at 212° F. 
Remember, if the food to be 
cooked does not completely 
fill the cooker well, a second 
utensil filled with boiling wa- 
ter should be used. A fire- 
less cooker does not generate 
heat in itself; it is a retainer 
of heat. The heat to be 
placed in a cooker must be 
generated on a flame stove, 
and any kind of flame stove 
or fire will do the work— 
wood, coal, gas, kerosene, alcohol, or elec- 
tricity. 

Practically all kinds of cooking can be 
done in a fireless cooker. The saving in 
fuel is considerable, though the exact 
amount saved will depend largely upon 
the individual user. A gas oven uses 
forty-five to sixty cubic feet of gas per 
hour, while a medium top burner will use 
about twelve cubic feet of gas per hour. 
If two radiators, to be used for roasting a 
five- to six-pound roast of beef in a fireless 
cooker, are heated over medium burners 
for twenty minutes, the gas consumption 
would only amount to eight cubic feet. 
Compare this with the gas consumption if 
the roast were cooked in a gas oven. Ten 
minutes for heating the oven would be 
needed, and one and one-quarter hours for 
a medium-done roast, making a total of 
one hour and twenty-five minutes, which 
would mean a minimum gas consumption 
of about sixty cubic feet. However, other 
food could be baked in the range oven at 
the same time as the roast. The great 
saving comes, therefore, in using the fireless 
cooker for small bakings. The range oven 
would doubtless prove more economical, 
on the whole, when a large amount of food 
could be baked at one time. The fireless 
cooker oven will be found most useful for 
the single pan of biscuits, for the single 
pie, loaf of cake, or small roast. Get into 
the habit of using the oven of your fire- 
less as you would the small portable oven 
oiten used with the top burner of a stove. 

The size of the cooker to be selected 
will depend upon the work that is expect- 
ed of it and the number of people it must 
serve. Even for a family of two, should 
a fireless cooker be desired large enough 
to cook an entire meal, a two-compart- 
Ment, cight-quart-capacity size is required. 
For more than four it is advisable to pur- 





When heating radiators use a fireless cooker thermometer 
See temperatures for various foods given in this article 





This is the way to use the hook 
when placing radiator in the cooker 





Beef loaf and peach cobbler, illus- 
strating their relation to radiators 








Follow directions given in this article to boil 
vegetables in the fireless. No radiators are needed 


chase a three-compartment 
cooker. This will consist, 
usually, of a large well with 
a diameter of about ten 
inches, which is the com- 
partment used mostly for 
the baking and roasting, and 
two smaller ones about eight 
inches in diameter. 

Just a word as to the care 
of a fireless cooker. No 
matter what the make, it 
should receive careful atten- 
tion. Every cooker should 
be thoroughly cleaned and 
dried after each use, and the 
covers should be left open 
for the air to reach the wells. 
This should be done imme- 
diately after removing the food. It is far 
better to wipe away any possible dust 
before each use than to keep the cooker 
shut away from light and air. If your 
cooker has a seamed well lining, just before 
each use wipe out the well with a little 
olive-oil or any of the unsalted fats or oils. 
This treatment will tend to prevent any 
steam from penetrating a possible crack 
during the long process of cooking. The 
only weak point in these cookers is the 
seam, and, if neglected, it is in time pos- 
sible for moisture to penetrate this seam 
and thus destroy the usefulness of the 
cooker. With reasonably good and con- 
stant care this can be entirely prevented. 

Though it is possible to bring forth 
a nicely browned pie, cake, or pan of bis- 
cuits from the fireless-cooker oven, it is 
nevertheless true that the fireless cooker 
will be found most valuable of all when it 
is used for long-time cooking. [It is this 
use that saves the most fuel and develops 
splendid results by bringing out all the 
flavors so difficult to obtain in the modern 
rush of quick cookery. The growing 
tendency to do all fireless cooking with 
radiators is a serious mistake except when 
baking or roasting. Cereals, vegetables, 
and long-time boiling for such meats as 
corned beef, fowl, and ham, are best done 
without the use of radiators, because with 
radiators a near-boiling temperature is 
secured for at least an hour, and this high 
temperature has a tendency to destroy 
flavors. Radiators can be used to save 
time when necessary, but see that they are 
only moderately hot. 

When cooking cereal it is best to plan 
to cook overnight if possible. Use the 
same proportions of cereal, salt, and water 
as would be used if it were to be cooked 
on top of the stove. Small quantities of 
cereal are cooked (Continued on page 127) 
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Roast Leg of Lamb 


Save the Meat 


Potted Carp 2711 Total Calories 


576 Protein Calories 


\% teaspoonful whole 
mixed spices 

4 gingersnaps 

3 teaspoonfuls salt 

14 teaspoonful pepper 


2 pounds car 

I Ccilempeonie! drippings 
3 medium-sized carrots 

1 cupful milk 


Melt the drippings in a stew-pan; lay in 
part of the fish cut in pieces, cover with slices 
of carrot which have been parboiled until nearly 
tender, then add another layer of fish and one 
of carrots on top, pour on milk in which the 
gingersnaps have been soaked, and add the 
spices, salt, and pepper. Cover and let cook 
slowly for one hour. This may be baked in 
the oven if preferred. A four - pound carp 
will make about two pounds of fish when 
dressed. If carp cannot be procured, halibut, 
haddock, or cod may be substituted. 


Nelle Hubbard Ermatinger, 644 Oakland Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Baked Barley 979 Total Calories 

208 Protein Calories 


3 cupfuls water 

1% cupful stock 

2 teaspoonfuls salt 

14 teaspoonful pepper 


14 pound flank steak, 
ground 
1% cupful pearl barley 
1 medium-sized onion 
Soak the barley overnight in the water. 
In the morning add one teaspoonful of salt 
and boil until the barley is soft and the water 
is almost absorbed. This may be done in the 
fireless cooker. Turn it into a casserole or 
baking-dish with the meat, the onion chopped 
fine, and the rest of the salt and the pepper. 
Add the stock, or water if no stock is at 
hand. Stir well and bake in a moderate oven 
for one hour. This recipe is sufficient to 
serve four. 


Mrs. L. R. Deininger, 3635 Fifth Ave., S. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Brown Rice and 1462 Total Calories 


Cheese 318 Protein Calories 
3 cupfuls milk 2 cupfuls grated cheese 
2 eggs Salt 


2cupfuls boiled brownrice Paprika 
Scald the milk, add the beaten eggs and 

other ingredients. Pour into buttered custard 
cups, set in a pan of cold water, and bake in a 
moderate oven until done, that is, until a silver 
knife inserted in the center of the custard 
comes out clean. Pimientos, if liked, are an 
attractive addition. Serve very hot. 

ve Mabel R. Markham, Angola, Ind. 
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Lamb Soufflé for Four 


Save the Wheat 


Wheatless Muffins 1045 Total Calories 
131 Protein Calories 


2% cupful bran 14 teaspoonful soda 


\% cupful ground rice I teaspoonful _ baking- 
l4 cupful corn-meal powder : 
4 cupful rolled oats 1 cupful buttermilk or 


1 teaspoonful salt sour milk 
2 tablespoonfuls molasses 


Mix all the dry ingredients together very 
thoroughly, add the molasses and the butter- 
milk. Beat well and bake in greased gem- 
pans from twenty to twenty-five minutes in 
a hot oven. 


Catherine Culnan, 1907 Riverside 
Wis. 


Ave., Marinette, 


War Rocks 3675 Total Calories 
267 Protein Calories 
14 cupfuls ground oat- 1 egg _ 
meal 44 cupful boiling water 
2cupfuls barley flour _ 3 teaspoonfuls baking- 
1% cupful melted margarin powder 


i cupful stoned dates 
14 cupful nuts I tablespoonful orange- 
1 teaspoonful vanilla juice 
I tablespoonful lemon- 1 cupful brown sugar 

juice 

Add the oatmeal to the boiling water and 
melted shortening. Allow to cool. Sift together 
dry ingredients and add the nuts and dates 
chopped fine. Beat the egg lightly and add 
together with the vanilla, orange-juice and 
lemon-juice. Mix thoroughly and add the oat- 
meal mixture. Beat well. Drop by spoonfuls 
on greased baking sheets. Bake ina moderate 
oven until brown. 

Mrs. Wm. E. Rowland, Baraboo, Wis. 


1 teaspoonful salt 


3617 Total Calories 
369 Protein Calories 
2 cupfuls boiling water 14 yeast cake softened in 
2 tablespoonfuls shorten- 14cupful lukewarm water 
ing 3 cupfuls barley meal 
2 tablespoonfiuls sugar 1% cupfuls rye flour 
114 teaspoonfuls salt 14 cupfuls wheat flour 
Put shortening, sugar and salt in a mixing 
bowl and pour on boiling water; when luke- 
warm add softened yeast cake and the sifted 
flour gradually. Knead until mixture is smooth 
and elastic. Cover closely and let rise until 
double in bulk, cut down, knead and shape 
into loaves. Let rise again, and when double 
in bulk, bake in hot oven for about one hour, 


Mrs. Mabel Stevens Colton, Ashland, Mass., 
Brook Experiment Station. 


Barley-meal Bread 


Sunny 





om] 


THE SERVICE OF 


GooD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE is a laboratory home 
It is a laboratory because every method, 
It is a home because every test is made 
real home. Its staff is made up of the Director, Consulting 
Technician, and a corps of clerks and assistants, all of whom 
personal, household problem. We save your time and money 
article appearing in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
recommended in the editorial pages or is allowed space in 


can not afford to be 
bulletins in this time of 
each case are limited, so 


Household Engineering 30c 
Efficiency Kitchens I5c 
The House that isa Home 5c 


Ways to Serve Lamb 


Lamb Soufflé 2157 Total Calories 
556 Protein Calories 

¥% teaspoonful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls margarin 2 cupfuls chopped cooked 
2 tablespoonfuls corn flour lamb 
I teaspoonful chopped 3 eggs 

parsley 1% cupful buttered bread- 
1 teaspoonful salt crums 

Melt the margarin, add flour: cook till 
bubbling; add cold milk gradually, stirring 
constantly, and cook until thickened. To this 
white sauce add the chopped meat, buttered 
crums, parsley, seasoning, and well-beaten egg- 
yolks. Then fold in the whites of the eggs beaten 
until stiff anddry. Pour intoa greased baking- 
dish; bake thirty-five minutes in a slow oven. 


Culinary Advisor, Good Housekeeping Institute. 


1638 Total Calories 
434 Protein Calories 


2cupfuls cold cooked 
lamb, cut in small dice 


I pint milk 


Mexican Lamb Pie 


I cupful yellow corn-meal 
3 cupfuls water __ 
2 slices bacon, diced 1 teaspoonful salt 
I cupful canned tomatoes 14 teaspoonful pepper 
14 teaspoonfuls paprika 

- Cook the corn-meal in the water, to which one 
teaspoonful of salt has been added. Let cool. 
Line the bottom and sides of a deep pie-pan or 
shallow baking-dish with mush, making it 
about one-half inch deep. Fry the bacon till 
crisp, add the other ingredients, and cook 
together for a few moments. Pour this into 
the lined pan and cover with a layer of 
mush. Brown in the oven. 

Culinary Advisor, Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Lamb Chops with 
Green Peppers 


4 large lamb chops 
2 small onions, minced 


2103 Total Calories 
493 Protein Calories 


1% cupfuls stock 
I teaspoonful curry-pow- 


2 green peppers, chopped er 
1 cupful canned tomato 114 tablespoonfuls corn 
Salt and pepper flour 


Cut chops from the leg of lamb; four chops 
will weigh about one and one-half pounds. I’ry 
the onions and the chopped peppers in three 
tablespoonfuls of the lamb fat, until tender. 
Add the tomatoes, stock, and seasoning to taste. 
Thicken with the flour mixed with a little cold 
water. Broil the chops slightly, season, lay 
them in a baking-dish, pour over the sauce, and 
bake ten minutes in a hot oven. Serve with 
thimbles of rice. The above recipes serve four. 

Culinary Advisor, Good Housekeeping Institute. 
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without the INSTITUTE 
stress. The editions in 
send for your copies now. 


Cooking Utensils 15c 
Menu Building by Cal- 


ories, Revised Edition 6c 


Save the Sugar 


2535 Total Calories 
185 Protein Calories 


Hoover Date Pie 






2cu milk I teaspoonful vanilla 
Mocu cornstarch 1 cupful stoned dates 
2 eggs '4 cupful sirup 


14 teaspoonful salt Victory pastry 


Cut the dates into small pieces, cook until 
soft in a very little water, and rub through a 
sieve. Scald the milk; mix the cornstarch in 
an equal amount of cold water and add to the 
scalded milk, cook until thickened. Beat the 
egg-yolks and add them gradually to the corn- 
starch mixture, stirring constantly; cook three 
minutes longer, remove from the fire, and 
add the vanilla, salt, and date purée. Pour 
into a baked crust made with any of the Victory 
pastries. Cover with a sugarless meringue 
made according to special recipe. Brown in 
aslow oven. Serve cold. 


Mrs. A. P. Hohmann, 324 Laurel St., Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 


Sugarless Meringue 383 Total Calories 
26 Protein Calories 


} Whites of two eggs 


s cupful corn or maple 
sirup 
Boil the sirup slowly until it makes a soft 
ball when dropped in cold water. Add this 
gradually to the stiffly-beaten whites of eggs, 
beating constantly. Spread this on the pud- 
ding or pie and brown slightly in a slow 
oven. 
Miss A. E.. Perkins, Middletown High School, Middie- 


wn, Conn, 


Fruit Puff 2006 Total Calories 
138 Protein Calories 
nned fruit 14 cupful milk 
1ice 44 cupful wheat flour 
sugar 34 cupful barley flour 
cooking oil 2 teaspoonfuls _ baking- 
I egg powder 
14 teaspoonful salt 
If fruit is large cut it into small pieces. 
Place it in the bottom of a well-oiled pudding- 
dish. Make a batter as follows: Mix together 
the sugar and oil, add egg well-beaten. Sift 
together the dry ingredients and add them 
alternately with the milk. Pour the batter 
over the fruit and steam forty-five minutes. 
Serve with any favorite sauce. 
Mrs. P. S. Pomeroy, Blackshear, Ga. 






THE INSTITUTE 


at 105 West 39th Street, New York City, conducted by GOOD 
every recipe, every device is tested with the precision of 
under conditions that closely approximate those found in a 
Engineer, Mechanician, Culinary Advisor, Domestic Science 
are at your service to help solve any particularly puzzling, 
by doing your experimenting for you. i 
Department is first tried out. Not one household appliance is 
the advertising pages until it has been thoroughly tested. You 


very recipe and 





Lamb Chops with Green Peppers 


Save the Fats 


605 Total Calories 
00 Protein Calories 
1 tablespoonful tarragon 
vinegar or lemon-juice 
4 teaspoonful onion salt 
14 teaspoonful pepper 


Curry Salad Dressing 


13 teaspoonful curry pow- 
der 

6 tablespoonfuls olive- or 
salad-oil 


Mix thoroughly all the dry ingredients and 
the oil, add slowly the vinegar to thin. This 
dressing is especially good with cold fish. 

Mrs. Otis W. Barrett, The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 


Dried Green Pea 
Chowder 


34 cupful dried green peas 2 cupfuls stock 

2 cupfuls diced potatoes 14 teaspoonful thyme 

I carrot 14 teaspoonfuls salt 

1 large onion 4 teaspoonful pepper 

'4 cupful cracklings Dried celery tops 

2 cupfuls rice water 14 tablespoonful cornstarch 


1300 Total Calories 
219 Protein Calories 


Soak peas overnight in water to cover. In 
the morning cook until nearly tender and 
water is absorbed, add the potatoes, diced 
carrot, onion cut in small pieces, rice water, 
stock, and seasonings. Left-over gravy may 
be used in place of the stock, and fresh celery 
tops instead of dried ones, if at hand. Cook for 
about one-half hour and thicken with the 
cornstarch mixed with a little cold water. If 
gravy which has already been thickened is 
used, the cornstarch may be omitted. Crack- 
lings are the crisp pieces left from trying out 
the fat of meat. One-half the quantity of 
fat may be substituted, if preferred. 
ay * R. H. Snyder, 1133 First Ave., W., Cedar Rapids, 

a. 

Cocoa Cake 1886 Total Calories 
160 Protein Calories 
34 cupful sugar 1¢ cupful shredded coco- 
14 cupful cocoa nut 

1 cupful sour milk 1 tablespoonful 
2 cupfuls barley flour ing 

14 teaspoonful salt 1 teaspoonful soda 

14 teaspoonful vanilla 1 tablespoonful hot water 


shorten- 


Mix the cocoa and sugar, add the shortening, 
and blend thoroughly. Add salt and sour milk. 
Beat until smooth, and add soda dissolved in 
hot water. Beat again while adding the barley 
flour. Pour into a greased and floured shallow 
pan, sprinkle with coconut, and bake in a 
moderate oven about twenty-five minutes. 

Mrs. Hayes Bigelow, Brattlcboro, V1. 













Sliced Lamb with Onion Sauce 


Luncheon Dishes 


Sliced Lamb with Onion Sauce 
1294 Total Calories 
400 Protein Calories 


14 teaspoonful salt ¢ 
1 tablespoonful margarin 
l4 teaspoonful curry-pow- 


Cold sliced lamb 
3 large onions _ 
1g tablespoonful 

cestershire sauce der — 
Juice of one-half lemon Speck of pepper 

Slice onions and lay them in the bottom of a 
sauce-pan; add the lemon-juice. Lay the cold 
lamb, cut in slices, on this bed of onions and 
cover the sauce-pan tightly. Cook one hour 
over a very slow fire. Then add the margarin 
rolled in flour, Worcestershire sauce, curry- 
powder, and seasoning. Cook five minutes 
longer and serve. This recipe serves four. 

Culinary Advisor, Good Hcusekeeping Institute. 


Wor- 


Cabbage with Tomato 
Sauce 


1'4 pounds cabbage 


347 Total Calories 
58 Protein Calories 
I cupful canned tomato 


1 cupfu! vegetable or rice purée 
water 2 tablespoonfuls barley 
flour 


Shred the cabbage and crisp in cold water 
for an hour. Cook twenty minutes in boiling, 
salted water, keeping the water boiling vigor- 
ously and the kettle uncovered. Drain and 
add the tomato sauce. Cook ina double-boiler 
ten minutes. The sauce is made in the following 
manner: Make a paste of the flour aind a small 
amount of the vegetable water. Then add to the 
tomato purée and remaining vegetable water, 
which have been heated. Cook until smooth. 
Mrs. A. E. Smith, 75 Prospect St., Marlboro, Mass. 


Deviled Tongue Mold 1927 Total Calories 
505 Protein Calories 

1 large sour or dill pickle 

1 tablespoonful prepared 
mustard 


1 pound cold boiled 
smoked tongue 
2 hard-cooked eggs 


2 tablespoonfuls granu- 3 tablespoonfuls mayon- 
lated gelatin naise 

1 tablespoonful mustard 2 tablespoonfuls cold 
pickle water 


2 cupfuls boiling water 

Add the tongue chopped coarsely to the 
eggs, pickle, and mustard pickle chopped. Add 
the mustard and mayonnaise. Meanwhile soak 
the gelatin in the cold water for five minutes 
and dissolve it in the hot water. Cool and 
when the gelatin begins to stiffen stir into it 
the tongue mixture and pour all into a cold, 
wet mold. Let harden ina cold place and serve 
garnished with parsley or lettuce. If just a sand- 
wich filling is desired, omit the gelatin mixture. 
Mrs. Lewis P. Tyler, 1104 Braddock Avenue, Swisse 


vale Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SUPPLIES NEEDED FOR ONE 


VOLUNTARY RATION MENUS 


Planned by Good Housekeeping Institute for the Kitchen Soldiers 
WEEK 










Groceries Amount Protein Total Groceries Amount Protein _ Total Groceries Amount Protein Total 
Calories Calories Calories Calories Calories Calories 
Yeast-cakes l6 oz. (1) 6 19 Prunes Y% Ib. 16 565 Butter ora margarin 1% lbs. 20 3051 
Bran 2% cupfuls (7 oz.) 87 610 Sirup 3 cupfuls (214 Ibs.) 2916 Eggs 640 2000 
Raisins 4 cupful (2% oz.) 8 243 Gingersnaps 14 Ib. 30 463 antes 2 
Canned tomatoes 1\% Ibs. (No. 2 can) 25 115 ete Si 4 ag 42 Ee 4 Fruits and Vegetables 
p starch \% oz. 357 olled oats I Ib 302 O4 ; 
eee oF 6 "tb. 122 are Rice flour 114 cupfuls (34 Ib.) 128 1300 Radishes 1 doz. (4 02.) 6 33 
Peanut butter Yu Ib. 133 685 Farina 1 cupful (6 oz.) 75 615 Potatoes 8 Ibs. 288 2992 
Cocoa 2 oz. 48 280 Tapioca 3% oz. 2 327 Pineapple I can (2 Ibs.) 14 1374 
Hominy 1 cupful (5% oz.) 52 548 Dried peas 6 oz. 162 606 Lemons 4 12 133 
Dates 20 oz. (2 pkgs.) 45 1775 Sugar 2 Ibs. 3632 Oranges 6 33 507 
Currant jelly 4 cupful 266 Coconut 2 «& “9 lespoonfuls (4s Peaches _ 6 large 12 200 
Canned tomato soup I cual (1 small can) 16 133 : ; oz. 3 67 Raspberries I quart (1 Ib.) 36 357 
Corn Flakes I package (7 oz.) 42 700 Olive- or salad-oi] 22 able spoonfuls 2200 Cucumbers 1 large 10 50 
Puffed Rice 4 cupfuls 27 300 Hardened vegetable Peas, green (as pur- ; 
Corn-meal 1% Ibs. 146 =1956 fat 10 oz. 2500 _ chased) 3 peck 488 1882 
Barley flour 1 Ib. 192 1600 Cabbage 1% Ibs. 38 180 
Barley meal 1 Ib. 192 1600 Provisions Turnip 44 Ib. 8 62 
Brown rice I Ib. 145 15902 1 leg of lamb 7%4 Ibs 2355 8525 Bananas 1 doz. (4 Ibs.) 56 1160 
Ground rice 4 Ib. 73 796 Beef flank l6 Ib. 169 570 Blueberries I quart (1 Ib.) Il 345 
Corn flour 2 ‘cl upfuls (814 oz.) 68 854 Carp (as purchased) 2 Ibs. 422 1780 Cherries 4 Ib. 6 167 
Rye flour \% Ib. 124 1591 Bacon 2 slices (1 oz.) 12 200 Greens it peck (2 Ibs.) 76 216 
Wheat flour 2% Ibs. 483 3578 Beets 6 |b. 12 84 
Graham flour My Pati 38 254 Dairy Products Green peppers 3 
Buckwheat flour ¥% cupful 20 272 Buttermilk I Auart 116 352 Carrots 2 Ibs. 32 316 
Molasses 6 tablespoonfuls (41% Cheese » Ib. 262 996 Tomatoes I Ib. 16 100 
oz.) 12 390 Cream cheese I “pke. (2 02.) 56 223 Lettuce 2 large heads (18 oz.) 25 100 
Chocolate 3 squares (3 0z.) 45 519 Milk 2 quarts daily (14 Onions 2 Ibs. 58 404 
Pearl barley M4 Ib. 39 403 quarts) 1848 9492 : — 
Total of calories 10085 78400 


How 


HE list of supplies and the menus _ ner 
found on this page are intended 
to serve the needs of a family of 

and_ two chil- 

The caloric requirements of sucha may 


four—two adults, 
dren. 
family are as follows: 
Daily Requirements 
Man, carpenter 
Woman, housekeeper 
Boy, 14 years old 
Girl, 11 years old 
Weekly Requirements 

These menus are not 
planned to follow any spe- 
cialized wheatless or meatless 
days, but the total consump- 
tion of all the products which 
we are asked to use sparingly 
is very low. 

The list of supplies does 
not include the materials 
which contain no food value, 
such as coffee, tea, baking- 
powder, et cetera. If the 
pantry supply shelf is not 
already fully equipped with 
these cooking necessities, the 
housewife will need to add 
them to her weekly list of 
supplies. Some of the quan- 
tities included in the list are 
not in purchasable amounts. 
We refer here especially to 
the graham and _ buckwheat 
flours. If your pantry is not 
already supplied with these, 
it would be advisable to buy 
one pound at least at a time. 
The amount not used this 
week will be conveniently on 
hand for another week. 

The meat for the week is 
supplied for the most part 
by the large leg of lamb pur- 
chased at the beginning of 
the week. From such a leg 
of lamb you will be able to 
cut four large chops, which 
will serve as the basis for 
Sunday’s dinner. It will be 
advisable to cook the roast 
of lamb partially on Sunday, 
cool, and then complete the 
roasting so that it may be 


served hot for Monday’s din- 
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Proiein Total 
Calories Calories 


fo 


to you how 
be used. 
is made by 
from boiling the 
50 3500 ‘the ‘roast lamb. 

360 2800 
270 2100 


1440 II 200 


10080 78400 


Follow 


The menus on this page, together 
with the recipes which you will find on 
pages 68 and 69 of this issue, will suggest 
the remainder of the lamb 

The stew on Saturday 
using the stock 
bones and 
When purchasing meat 
be sure that your butcher 
the trimmings and bones. 


the 


obtained 
scraps of 


gives you all 


MENUS FOR ONE WEEK 


The Institute pamphlet, * 
revised in accord with 


copy now, enclosing 6c in stamps. 


Sunday Breakfast 
Blueberries 

Corn Flakes Top Milk 

Wheatless Muffins Butter 

Coffee Milk 

Dinner 
Lamb Chops with Green Peppers 
Mashed Potatoes 
Greens with Egg Garnish 

Fruit Puff 


Supper or Luncheon 
Cheese and Nut Salad 
Barley-meal Bread Sandwiches 
Cocoa Cake Cocoa 
Monday Breakfast 


Rolled-oats Mush Top Milk 

Rice-flour Muffins Butter 

Coffee Milk 
Dinner 


Roast Lamb Pan-Broiled Potatoes 
Green Peas Plain Lettuce Salad 
Hoover Date Pie 


Supper or Luncheon 
Brown Rice and Cheese 
Barley-meal Bread and Butter 
Sliced Pineapple War Rocks 
ea 


Oranges 


Breakfast 


Top Milk 
French Toast 
Coffee Milk 
Dinner 
Sliced Lamb with Onion Sauce 
Tossed Potatoes Buttered Beets 
Lettuce with Curry Salad Dressing 
Lemon Tapioca Jelly 


Tuesday 
: Raspberries 
Farina 


Supper or Luncheon 
Dried Green-Pea Chowder Crackers 
Barley Baking-powder Biscuits 
Butter 
Plain Cake with Sugarless Choco- 
late Filling 
Tea 


Wednesday Breakfast 


Hominy with Dates Milk 
Barley Meal 
Coffee Milk 


Menu Building by Calories,” 
war-lime requirements. 


has been 
Send for your 
The supply is limited. 


Dinner 
Lamb Soufflé Boiled Potatoes 
Currant Jelly 
Creamed Carrots Peas 
Fruit Salad with Dressing 


Supper cr Luncheon 
Cabbage with Tomato Sauce Rice 
Wheatless Cornbread Butter 
Baked Bananas Tea 

Cookies 
Thursday Breakfast 
Ready-Cooked Cereal Top Milk 
Bran Muffins Butter 
Coffee Milk 
Dinner 

Mexican Lamb Pie 
Boiled Onions Dressed Cucumbers 
Individual Peach Shortcake with 

Custard Sauce 


Supper or Luncheon 
Baked Creamed Macaroni 
Oat Bread Peanut Butter 
Raspberry Sauce Iced Cocoa 
Friday Breakfast 
Oatmeal Griddle Cakes Sirup 
Stewed Prunes Coffee 
Milk 
Dinner 
Potted Carp 
Mashed Potatoes 
Candlestick Salad 


Oranges 


Radishes 


Supper or Luncheon 
Economical Omelet 
Oat Bread and Butter 
Milk : Iced Tea 
Gingersnaps 


Saturday Breakfast 
Bananas 
Ready-to-serve Cereal Top Milk 
Three Grain Gems Butter 
Coffee Milk 
Dinner 
Vegetable Lamb Stew 
Bread and Butter 
Nut-brown Dumplings 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 
Supper or Luncheon 
Baked Barley 
Bread and Butter Tomato Salad 
Milk Tea 





Menus 


The bread supply for the week con- 
sists of four loaves of yeast-raised bread, 
and quick breads for many other meals, 
as designated in the menus. 
in each case is made at home, using the 
recipes for Barley-meal Bread and Oat- 
meal Bread. 
are called for in the recipe, supplies are 
included to make the entire recipe. Muf- 
fins which are not eaten at that meal can 


The bread 


In each case, when muffins 


be served cold or toasted for 
supper. 

When preparing the Potted 
Carp on Friday, half the 
recipe will be found sufficient. 
Only half the recipes for War 
Rocks and Cocoa Cake were 
made. Whole recipes may 
be made, if desired, but are 
not needed in the require- 
ments for this week. The 
plain cake served at supper 
on Tuesday is made by the 
regular recipe, using one-half 
wheat flour and one-half corn 
flour. Any inquiries with re- 
gard to these menus will be 
given our most careful atten- 
tion. Any recipe called for 
which you do not find on the 
recipe pages for this or a pre- 
vious month will be furnished 
upon receipt of request from 
you enclosing return stamped 
envelope. 


WILL YOU SIGN THIS? 

THE member of the house- 

9 hold entrusted with the 
handling of food, do hereby enlist 
as a Kitchen Soldier for Home 
Service and pledge myself to 
waste no food and to use wisely 
all food purchased for this house- 
hold, knowing that by so doing I 
can help conserve the foods that 
must be shipped to our soldiers 
and our Allies. 


Send this pledge to Good House- 
Ay Institute, 105 W. 39th 
St.,N.Y.,and receive a certificate. 
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Be sure your fruit is fresh, then go ahead with your jam 
making. The first step is to collect all the utensils necessary 


JAMS 


ET it be jams, not 
jellies! This is the 
season of conserva- 
tion — not only of 

wheat, not only of meat, but of 
sugar and fruit as well. Sugar— 
use every grain! Fruit—waste 
not even the core! These are 
slogans of thrift and saving for 
the makers of jams this summer. 

Why jams and not jellies? 
We all like the clear, sparkling 
jelly, made from the strained 
liquid of the fruits, but what 
becomes of the pulp and skin of 
this same fruit? Is that not to 
be used also?. It isa regrettable fact that 
too often this pulp and skin finds its way 
to the garbage pail. But Kitchen Soldiers 
have started a fresh page of conservation, 
and can not waste even the cores of fruit. 
How may they be used? Jams, conserves, 
marmalades, all kinds and combinations 
utilize them. 

Summer months offer the housewives 
such a variety of fruits and berries for 
jam making that no end of new combina- 
tions are possible. And it is so easy to 
make them that the most inexperienced 
housewife, by following a few directions, 
may rival her more experienced neighbor. 
As in all kinds of preserving, fresh fruits 
and berries should be used if possible. 
However, it is not at all necessary that 
the fruit should reach a certain stage of 
ripeness before using. Conservation plays 
a strong part in jam making, for the fruits 
or berries which have become too ripe or 
soft for canning may be used in jams, 
marmalades, and conserves. 

The choice of a preserving kettle for 
making jams is most important. Iron or 
tin vessels should never be used in pre- 
serving fruits, for these require long cook- 
Ing and the action of the acid on the 
metal gives a dark color and disagreeable 
taste to the fruit. Kettles for jams and 
Jellies should be either aluminum, porce- 
lain lined, the best graniteware, or earthen- 
or glassware, if the cooking is done in an 
oven. Then, too, it is better to use a broad 
open pan rather than a deep narrow one, 
for the fruit should not be cooked in layers. 
Wooden, aluminum, or silver spoons 
should be used for stirring. 

Large and small fruits alike should be 
carefully washed before using. Then 


Weigh the fruits on standard scales, or if 
scales are not at hand, measure the fruit 


instead 


Place a 






Pick over the fruit, wash and weigh 
Then add to it three-quarters as much sugar 


Mil Meds 


erries in the kettle, 
adding sugar to them as directed 





ei OG PBL ONT 


When the jam is thick enough, 
pour into hot, wet, sterilized glasses 


ty a an 


Pour on the hot paraffin, but 
only when the jam is entirely dry 









it. 








of JELLIES 


by cupfuls. Place the fruit in 
the kettle. If large fruits are 
used, cut them into small pieces. 
If small fruits such as berries 
or grapes are used, mash them 
slightly in the kettle. Measure 
the sugar, using three-fourths 
to one part of sugar, to one part 
of the fruit. That is, if there 
are seven pounds of berries, use 
three-quarters or equal amount 
of sugar. The proportion varies 
with the acidity of the fruit. 
After the berries have been 
placed in the kettle, add one- 
fourth of the whole amount of 
the sugar to the fruit and allow it to cook 
for five minutes. Repeat this process until 
the sugar is used up. Then allow the jam 
to simmer gently. During the cooking 
process it is necessary to skim the jam fre- 
quently. Cook the mixture until it is 
thick, stirring constantly to prevent burn- 
ing. When a little of the jam falls in heavy 
drops from a spoon, it is ready to be 
poured into the glasses. Then hot, wet, 
sterilized glasses are filled to within one~ 
half inch of the top with the jam. 

There are many ways of covering jellies 
and jams when in tumblers. Paraffin in 
square cakes is usually effective. But some 
housekeepers have reported troubles with 
fermentation under the paraffin, which 
causes the jelly to ooze up in a sticky and 
untidy fashion. This is probably caused 
by the water and the dissolved sugar in 
the jelly working through the space be- 
tween the seal and the glass wall of the 
jar by capillary attraction. Especially is 
this true with the softer jellies. The secret 
of success is in filling the tumblers only 
up to one-half inch from the top. Be very 
sure that the top of the jelly is entirely dry 
before putting on the paraffin. To do 
this, put the filled tumblers on trays and 
set them in the sun for a day or more as 
required, until a ‘‘skin” has formed over 
the top. Then pour on the hot melted 


paraffin. Too many housewives just melt 


the paraffin, not realizing that the hotter 
the paraffin, the more complete is the de- 
stroying of bacteria or mold spores that 
may have lodged on the jelly during the 
cooling process. A teaspoon proves useful 
in putting on the paraffin so that the sides 
of the tumbler are completely covered 
with it. Or the paraffin may be melted 
in a small metal coffee-pot or pitcher 
and poured on. (Continued on page 137) 
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Lettuce, right out of your 
own war garden, is the 
best basis for made salads 


VER since the 
first Latin father 
conceived the idea 
of dressing his 
simple dinner of herbs 
with the oil supplied by 
his olive orchard, sprin- 
kling it with salt and the 
pleasantly acid juice of 
the lemon, salads have 
formed a most acceptable 
addition to the menu. 
To the epicure the Latin dressing, 
which has been mistakenly attributed 
to the French, has never been bettered 
by the addition of any further condi- 
ment or flavor. Others, however, fol- 
lowing the habit of Richelieu, famous 
gourmet and statesman, prefer to en- 
rich the Latin’s dressing with egg, and 
make it pungent with mustard, trans- 
forming it into the mayonnaise with 
which every salad maker is familiar. 
The modern housewife is a law unto 
herself, and with the spirit of inde- 
pendence that is typical of the twentieth- 
century woman, discards both the simple 
oil and acid dressing of the Latin and the 
more elaborate one of the Frenchman, and 
frequently uses the boiled dressing, which is 
her own invention, and is not only easily 
made but comparatively inexpensive. 

In whatever manner we decide to dress 
our salads during the coming summer, it 
should be not only our pleasure but our 
duty to serve them frequently, not alone 
for their wholesomeness and appeal to the 
palate, but because we are enjoined by 
the Food Administrator to make constant 
use of the vegetables and fruits which 
are available, thus conserving less perish- 
able food for our soldiers and Allies. 
Many salads afford whole meals in them- 
selves. Other salads, with a finger of rye 
or barley bread, form a perfect dessert and 
effect a material saving in sugar. Olive- 
oil, of course, is a scarce article. France 
and Italy require all that is made abroad, 
and California oil is not plentiful enough to 
make it a moderately priced commodity. 
But other vegetable-oils are plenty and 
form good substitutes. 

Just a word as to the proper serving of a 
salad. It has always seemed entirely out 
of place to me to follow a meat or any other 
substantial course with a rich and heavy 
mayonnaise. My idea of a dinner salad is 
a simple affair of green vegetables or fruit, 
ice-cold and crisp, accompanied with a 
well-made French dressing, preferably pre- 
pared on the table. The dressing may be 
any one of the variations of the French 
dressing, and may be made in the kitchen 
and kept on ice until required, but let it be 
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Summer 
SALADS 


By 
Caroline B. King 


To vary the simple dinner salad, try 
using the delicate, crisp romaine leaves 


A cool dish of green things is Emerald 
Salad, most delightful on a hot day 


For a picturesque and surprising effect 
try fashioning this Candlestick Salad 


simple, of good materials, and cold. Keep 
the mayonnaise for the luncheon or supper, 
or for a dinner when the meat course is 
scanty or entirely lacking. At such a time 
the rich dressing, by supplying essential 
fats, plays its part in the proper balancing 
of the menu. 

Fruit salads, prepared with the dressing 
which I shall presently describe, are suit- 
able for either dinner or luncheon, or will 
answer nicely as desserts. Very few per- 
sons care for a sweet dish after a delectable 
fruit salad topped with whipped-cream 
dressing. As a separate dinner course, a 
fruit salad prepared with a French dressing 
in which, reverting to the old Latin’s idea, 
lemon-juice or grapefruit-juice is used in 
place of vinegar, cannot be excelled. It is 
refreshing to the palate, cool and delicate. 

Directions for making French and 
mayonnaise dressings with their varia- 
tions will be found in the pages of any 
cook-book. The fruit salad dressing is 
made after the following manner: Beat 
two eggs to a froth with four scant table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, and one-fourth teaspoonful each 
of pepper and paprika; then add four 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar and one scant 









California or head lettuce 
is delicious served in quar- 
ters with piquant dressing 


tablespoonful of dry mus- 
tard. Whip all well and 
cook over hot water till 
thick. Pour into a jar 
to cool. When cold, it 
should be like a jelly. 
When ready to serve, mix 
one and a half. table- 
spoonfuls of the stock 
with one cupful of 
whipped cream. Take 
care that the cream is 
whipped dry and stiff, otherwise the 
dressing will be too liquid to be orna- 
mental, though it will taste very well. 
If liked less sweet, the amount of 
sugar may be decreased, but remem- 
ber that the dressing is a sweet sour 
rather than a tart or peppery one, 
and that its tang which blends so 
well with fruits of all kinds makes it 
especially delicious for a dessert salad. 
The stock will keep for several weeks 
if tucked away in a cool place. 

Of the cooked dressings, the follow- 
ing has been found a very successful one, 
especially by those who object to the taste 
of oil, for the boiling process removes all the 
flavor, leaving only the richness of the vege- 
table-oil. This dressing keeps well. Beat 
one egg to a froth and add half a cupful of 
sweet or sour milk or cream—the latter 
makes a richer dressing but the former an- 
swers nicely—half a teaspoonful of salt, 
a teaspoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of 
dry mustard, pepper and paprika to taste, 
and half a cupful of oil. Beat well, then 
add three tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Cook 
over hot water till thick, then remove from 
the fire and beat while cooling, adding 
gradually three or four tablespoonfuls of 
oil, and additional vinegar, if desired. 

For a cool, refreshing salad on a warm 
summer’s day, commend me to the 
Emerald Salad. Its soft, lovely greens 
make it as dainty a bit of coloring for the 
luncheon table or for a dinner salad as one 
could desire. Line a salad bowl with crisp, 
cold leaves of romaine or lettuce. Sprinkle 
these with shredded green pepper, then 
arrange a second layer of leaves in the 
bowl, sprinkled this time with chopped 
chives. In the very center of the bowl, 
place the heart of the lettuce, surrounded 
by aring of watercress. If a second jewel is 
desired for the sake of color, let it take the 
form of tiny, crimson, globe radishes, 
crisped in ice-water for an hour. Serve 
with French dressing or Sauce Vinaigrette. 
For a more elaborate salad, the tips 
cooked green: asparagus may be added to 
this foundation. ; 

Dixie Salad is unusual and appetiz- 
ing. Arrange (Continued on page 138) 
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NE of the most disastrous by- 

products of the Great War, one 

whose evil effects threaten to 

leave permanent marks upon our 
race. is the marked recent increase of 
malnutrition among all classes of society. 
What with the substitution of new food- 
stuffs for the tried old standbys, and with 
the rise in the cost of foods, which has 
outstripped the rise in wages, the children 
of this country are, on the whole, less 
adequately nourished than before the 
outbreak of the war. The bad effects 
are shown in lowered vitality and lowered 
resistance to disease, particularly tuber- 
culosis. Among very young chil- 
dren and babies, the increase in 
intestinal diseases has been very 
marked. There is, of course, no 
evading the fact that’ we must 
continue to conserve food in the 
future as we have done in the past 
—only let us be sure that we are 
economizing wisely, that we are 
not being ‘“‘penny wise and pound 
foolish” in this matter. And 
above all, let us not experiment 
on the children. 

The children of the country are 
our second line of defense, and 
whatever happens, we must not 
allow them to be weakened. War 
prices and the scarcity of certain 
staple foods must be met by a 
corresponding increase in the in- 
telligent care with which the avail- 
able foodstuffs are selected. Only 
thus shal! we be able to ward off 
from our children these evil effects 
of war conditions which have 
made themselves plainly mani- 
fest in all the warring countries of 
Europe, and which have already 
begun in this land of plenty. 

Since, for the most part, it is the 
mothers of the country who super- 
vise the nourishment of children, 
it is upon the mothers of the 
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War Prices 


By Lucy Oppen 


300,000 American children under five 


died last year. Malnutrition was the 
cause of many of these deaths—a start- 
ling number of them. Miss Oppen has 
made a thorough study of undernourish- 
ment. Her facts are alarming, but her sug- 
gestions for combating them eminently 
practical. Read and apply this article. 


country that there rests this responsibility 
of strengthening our second line of defense. 
This duty devolves not on the poor alone, 
as might be expected, but on the middle 
and wealthy classes as well. Whatever 
has been demonstrated by our numerous 
investigations into the causes of mal- 





List of Food Required Daily 
By a Three-Year-Old Child 


Food Amount Prolein Total 
Material Calories Calories 
Apple 1 (small) I 50 
Rolled Oats 2 tablespoonfuls 6 35 
Bread 2 slices 14 100 
Milk I quart 132 680 
Egg I (small) 25 79 
Butter 2 tablespoonfuls 2 200 
Hominy Grits 2 tablespoonfuls 6 70 
Sugar 2 tablespoonfuls 120 
Cornstarch 1 tablespoonful 34 

156 1359 


List of Food Required Daily 





— a . 
By an Eight-Year-Old Child 
Food Amount Protein Total 

Material Calories Calories 
Orange 1g large 3 50 
Rolled Oats 144 cupful 12 70 
Milk L pint 66 340 
Potato I medium II 100 
2gg 1 large 32 100 
Bread 4 slices 28 200 
Lamb chop I 40 100 
Asparagus 5 stalks 8 25 
Butter 3 tablespoonfuls 3 300 
Prunes 6 small 3 100 
Sugar cookies 2 diam. 214” 6 100 
Rice 3 tablespoonfuls 12 150 
Cocoa I teaspoonful 2 12 
Sugar 4 teaspoonfuls 80 
Raisins 1 tablespoonful I 30 
227 1757 
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EGE LEE YATE 


Here is enough food for one day’s meals for an eight-year-old child. The list 
above names the materials, the amount needed, and the total calory value 
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and 
Undernourished (Children 


nutrition in this country, one thing is 
certain—up to the present time, poverty 
alone has not been the scapegoat. Igno- 
rance of food values and carelessness in the 
selection of foods must bear their share 
of the blame, even among the well-to-do. 
In an investigation regarding the ade- 
quacy of over a hundred representative 
city dietaries, Professor H. C. Sherman 
of Columbia University and Lucy Gillett 
of the New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor found that 
76 percent of the families studied were 
getting less than the standard require- 
ment of food! 

Malnutrition is, of course, a 
somewhat indefinite term which is 
used to cover a multitude of 
deficiencies. It has many causes, 
and it can not be cured by any 
single panacea. It is futile to 
attempt to make sweeping general- 
izations which will trace all cases 
of malnutrition to a single cause. 
All of the most carefully conducted 
investigations have shown one 
thing plainly—that the under- 
nourished child is, as a rule, the 
product of a defective health 
program, in which many inter- 
woven factors act and react on 
each other. Malnutrition may 
be due to lack of sleep or exercise 
or fresh air, to bad_ heredity, 
bad housing, bad street environ- 
ment—or to a combination of any 
}/ of these factors, with any of a 
‘| score of other causes. On account 

of wrong conditions a child fre- 
quently loses his appetite for the 
right kind and the right amount 


of food. The high cost of food 


has always been considered one of 
the most important causes of mal- 








This is enough food per 
day for the three-year-old 
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74 War Prices and. Undernourished 


nutrition among the poor, but at the 
present time the difficulty of procuring 
nourishing food seems ,to be the most 
important cause of all. The situation is 
growing more serious every day, and is 
beginning to affect many who would 
not ordinarily be classed among the ‘very 
poor. 

This is not a mere alarmist assertion. 
It is supported by the careful observations 
of distinguished medical men in this 
country and abroad. Perhaps no one is 
less of an alarmist, or better qualified to 
speak on this matter, than Henry Dwight 
Chapin, Specialist in Pediatrics, 
Surgeon of the Post-Graduate 
Hospital and Medical School of. 
New York, and the author of a 
text-book on the cost of living 
which is considered a standard 
reference work for the profes- 
sional sociologist. ‘‘In the 
earlier studies of malnutrition,”’ 
says Dr. Chapin, “parental igno- 
rance and lack of proper oversight 
were more important factors than 
lack of ability to procure food. 
At the present time, however, 
the rapidly mounting price of all 
kinds of food, due to the war, 
seems to be assuming a more 
important place in this problem, 
and thus overtopping all other 
factors.” 

Malnutrition is always accom- 
panied by a lowering of the vi- 
tality and a consequent inability 
to resist the inroads of disease, 
particularly of tuberculosis. Mr. 
Hoover reported an increase in 
tuberculosis among the Belgian 
children when the fat ration was 
reduced too low. From Ger- 
many and France we have reports 
regarding the increase of tuber- 
culosis, both associated with 
extraordinary food economies. 
In England, Dr. Newsholme, the 
chief health officer of the country, 
has called attention to the in- 
crease of tuberculosis. He points 
out that this increase is all the 
more remarkable because deaths 
from tuberculosis had previously 
been steadily decreasing. 

It is disquieting to discover 
that New York City shows a similar in- 
crease in deaths from tuberculosis during 
1917. ‘That this reflects, in a measure, 
the increased cost of food in this city 
during the past year, is highly probable, 
and it should cause us to give attention, 
more than ever, to the problem presented 
by malnutrition in school children,’’ is 
the comment of the New York City De- 
partment of Health on the situation. In 
1917, Over ten percent of the New York 
City school children were rated as under- 
nourished, and at that time we were 
astounded and alarmed at the high ratio. 
Today twenty-one percent have dropped 
into the class of the undernourished! 

That war prices have had something 
to do with this bad showing, there can be 
no doubt. In an interesting comparison 
Dr. Chapin shows that the increase in 
wages during the recent years has not 
kept pace with the rapidly increasing cost 
of foods. ‘‘In the ten years from 1907 
to 1916,” says Dr. Chapin, ‘‘there was a 
gradual increase in wages amounting to 
16 percent in 1916. During the same 





period there was an increase in. the retail 
price of food . . . rising to 39 percent in 
1916. In February, 1917, this increase had 
reached 62 percent.” The Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor 
has found that the cost of the cheapest 
possible wholesome dietary for a family 
of five in New York City has almost 
doubled within three years. 

Never before has it been more necessary 
for the housekeeper to bear constantly in 
mind the fundamental facts regarding food 
values and food requirements. In some 
cases, the new situation may simply have 


TABLE ONE 
To Show the Differences in Weight between 
Boys and Girls—with the Increase per Year 


BOYS GIRLS 
AGE Weight Increase Weight Increase 

per year per year 
Ib. Ib. Ib. b. 

Birth 7-55 7.16 ; 
6 months 16.00 16.90 15.50 16.68 
I year 20.50 9.00 19.80 8.60 
2 years 26.50 6.00 15.50 5.70 
i 31.20 4.70 30.00 4.50 
35.00 3.80 34.00 4.00 
yrs. months 41.20 4.14 39.80 3.87 
45.20 4.00 43.40 3.60 
49.50 4.30 47.70 4.30 
54.50 5.00 52.50 4.80 
59.60 5.10 57.40 4.90 
45.40 5.80 62.90 5.50 
70.70 5.30 69.50 6.60 
76.90 6.20 78.70 9.20 
84.80 7.90 88.70 10.00 
95.20 10.40 98.30 9.60 
107.40 12.20 106.70 8.40 
121.00 13.60 112.39 5.00 
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TABLE TWO 
Food Allowances for Children 


BOYS 
Calories per Day 


GIRLS 
Calories per Day 


900-1200 900-1200 
1000-1300 980-1280 
1100-1400 1060-1360 
1200-1500 1140-1440 
1300-1600 1220-1520 
1400-1700 1300-1600 
1500-1800 1380-1680 
1600-1960 1460-1760 
1700-2000 1550-1850 
1900-2200 (650-1950 
2100-2400 1750-2050 
2300-2700 1850-2150 
2500-2900 
2600-3100 
2700-3300 
2700-3400 


1950-2250 
2050-2350 
2150-2450 
2250-2550 





constrained her to cut out certain luxuries 
from her grocery list. In other cases it 
has been necessary to spend more money 
for food, even at the expense of the other 
necessities of life. Some families are 
simply doing without food which is abso- 
lutely essential. Economy there must be, 
but it should be economy with intelli- 
gence. The diet of -hildren must be not 
only well chosen but plentiful, if the 
youngsters are to grow and thrive. ‘‘ There 
is little danger that a healthy child will 
overeat, but there is much danger that a 
pampered or finicky child will not eat 
enough,” says Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, 
Medical Director of the Life Extension 
Institute. ‘‘Children are, it is true, 
inclined to overeat of some particular kind 
of food which strikes their fancy, or which 
has a strong flavor, as, for instance, of 
meat or sweets. But given a well-selected, 
plain, and wholesome diet, there is little 
need for any one to worry about a healthy 
child eating too much.” 

It is becoming evident that some of our 
older standards of food allowances for 





Children 


children are entirely inadequate, and that 
many children whose food is apportioned 
to them by rule, particularly children 
brought up in boarding-schools, orphan 
homes, and other institutions, are chroni- 
cally undernourished. In the matter of 
counting calories, as in any other matter, 
a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
Having heard that children require a 
certain fraction, according to their years, 
of the food allowance allotted to a grown 
man, many a mother has unconsciously 
kept her little ones in a state of semi- 
starvation, and has then wondered why 
they were delicate and did not 
develop as they should, when 
she was giving such careful 
attention to their diet. 

“In computing the food re- 
quirements of family groups,” 
says Professor H. C. Sherman, 
‘it has been customary to regard 
the man as the unit and assume 
that the food. of each child may 
be represented by some appro- 
priate fraction of the food of the 
father. This practise naturally 
arose from the fact that the food 
requirements of men have been 
longer studied and were better 
known than those of children, 
few investigations having been 
made upon children by accurate 
laboratory methods, until within 
comparatively recent years. .. . 
However, the food requirement 
of a man varies so greatly accord- 
ing to his occupation, that it 
seems scarcely logical to make 
this the basis for estimating the 
dietary needs of a family. Thus, 
a carpenter may require 3500 
calories per day; a tailor 2500; 
a fourteen-year-old son of either 
of these men 2800 calories. 
With the carpenter as the unit, 
the boy’s requirements will be 
represented by .8 of that of the 
father, but with the tailor as the 
unit the allowance of .8 would 
obviously provide far too little 
food for the boy’s needs... . 
The dietitian who makes use of 
these decimal fractions in com- 
puting the food requiremerts ot 
the family finds it difficult to 
avoid the tendency to reckon the child’s 
food requirement according to that of the 
father, which works serious injustice to the 
child if the father happens to have a low 
food requirement because of being engaged 
in an occupation which does not involve 
active muscular work. . . . In our opin- 
ion the requirement of each member of the 
family should be determined on its own 
merits rather than in terms of the man’s 
requirement.” 

This recommendation of Professor Sher- 
man is of especial interest at this time on 
account of certain findings lately made by 
some of his co-workers in the dietetic field. 
An amazing study of food allowances for 
boys, recently made by Frank C. Gephart, 
Ph.D., has demonstrated that growing 
children and young people may utilize and 
thrive splendidly on a ration that appears 
to be tremendously in excess of that which 
has hitherto been considered adequate. 
The conclusions reached by Dr. Gephart 
in this study were so startling that they 
came as a revelation demanding a read- 
justment of our (Continued on page 98) 
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CANNING 


BY 


FLE CITRIC | 


By Dorothy B. Marsh 


Member of the Institute Staff 


OUSEWIVES once took it for 
granted that canning was one 

of the disagreeable tasks to 

be avoided during the hot 

summer months. This is no longer the 
case, for at the present time housewives 
the country over are using the cold-pack 
method for saving their fruits and 
vegetables. But Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE is prepared to go one step 
further and can by electricity, thus 
managing to can and keep cool at the 
same time. This method of canning is 
identical with that done in the hot- 
water-bath or steam-pressure canner, 
but for the fact that the sterilization of 
the fruits and vegetables is accomplished 
by the air raising the temperature to 
boiling, instead of by steam. The 
process is simple. Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
InstITUTE has canned many varieties of 
fruits and vegetables in the electric 
range and thoroughly proved that this 
method may be adopted by housewives 
who use an electric range for cooking. 
Success in canning by electricity can 
not be insured without the concentrated 
effort of the housewife. Every detail 
throughout the entire process must be 
carefully followed. So much depends 
upon the electric range itself, that even 
before preparing the fruits or vegetables, 
the wise housekeeper will regulate her 
range. The well-insulated oven of an 
electric range proves especially adapted 
for canning, because a constant tem- 
perature can be maintained through- 
out the process. When canning by elec- 
tricity, as in canning with a hot- 
water-bath outfit, an even tem- 
perature of 212° F. must be main- 
tained in the oven from the time 
the jars are put in until they are 
removed. As in all kinds of 
cookery, an oven thermometer is 
of the greatest assistance. This 
should be placed in a conspicuous 
place in the electric range oven, 
where it may be easily seen when 
the door of the oven is open. 
Then, too, care must be taken 
that the heat shield of the oven, 
if there is one, be placed in proper 
position on the lowest position 
of the rack support. Then place 
arack on the first guide above the 
heat shield. Do not place any jars 
on the heat shield. If pint jars are 
used, a second rack may be placed 


Pack the jars or tin cans into the 
electric range on a rack above the 
heating shield. Do not let them 
touch each other. Have the ther- 
Mometer in a conspicuous place 
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Go HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE an- 

nounces the publication of a new 
bulletin, “Conservation Canning’ — a 
manual for homemakers. This bulletin 
gives complete, detailed directions for 
every method of preservation of fruits 
and vegetables, with an accurate time 
schedule for each method. Canning 
equipment, jars, rubbers, and small tools 
are discussed. It will be ready July 
fifteenth and costs ten cents post- 
paid. Order your copy now. Address 
Goop HovuseEkEEPING INSTITUTE, 105 
West 39th Street, New York City. 








All fruits and vegetables may be canned 
in an electric or in a fireless gas-oven 


The best way to can pineapple is to slice 
it, cut off the skin, and core with a cutter 


the height of the pint jar above the first 
rack, thus making it possible to put 
twice the number of jars in the oven at 
once. If youroven has two burners, use 
only the bottom burner for canning. 

With the clectric range thus regulated, 
the housewife is ready to continue with 
the canning preparations. Either fruits 
or vegetables may be canned as in the 
hot-water-bath method. They must be 
fresh. The fresher the vegetables and 
fruits, the better assured are you of 
success. Perfect jars, rubbers, and 
covers are equally important. Test your 
jars to be sure that there are no cracks or 
leaks and that the clamp fits tightly 
when the cover is put on. Wash the 
jars carefully, then rinse and cover them 
with boiling water to keep hot until 
ready for use. The use of new rubbers 
can not be too strongly urged. Do not 
use last year’s rubbers, or those which 
come with jars recently purchased, unless 
they are of approved brands tested by 
Goop HovusEKEEPING INSTITUTE. 

With fresh products, clean jars and 
covers, and perfect rubbers, you are 
now ready for the canning. Pick 
over and wash the vegetables 
and fruits carefully, removing all 
sand and dirt. Tie the product 
in a cheese-cloth bag or put 
into a wire basket. Blanch in boil- 
ing water to cover, and cold dip, 
following the same time schedule 
as for the hot-water-bath method. 
You will find this time schedule 
in the June issue of Goop HovsE- 
KEEPING, page 60. If the time 
schedule says to blanch peas from 
five to ten minutes for the hot- 
water-bath method, allow exactly 
the same time for the electrical 
method. After the products have 
been blanched, plunge them in and 
out of cold water. The colder 
the water, the better. Then pack 
the product closely into hot, clean 
jars, being careful not to crush 
the fruits or vegetables. Allow 
one teaspoonful of salt for 
each quart jar of vegetables, and 
one-half teaspoonful for each 
pint jar. After the addition of the 
salt, fill (Continued on page 116) 
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The transparent hat claims organdy as 
its latest recruit, and here ‘it is in rose, 
pastel, purple, blue, or what you will 
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Fashion Makes Features of the Cotton Frock, the 
Omnipresent Cape, and the Sailor Hat 


OME people have a notion that 

fashidns are arbitrarily made by 

some hidden authority, or by the 
omnipotent designer, who, in some se- 
cluded spot like the spider, spins a web 
which only he can complete. To be sure, 
there are designers, and great designers, 
who do launch ideas which become the 
great fashions of the world, but the accept- 
ance of a fashion rests with the well- 
dressed woman and is often due to world 
conditions. There are, of course, incon- 
sistencies without number—furs in the 
summer, chiffons in the winter—-but, 
nevertheless, underneath these inconsist- 
encies the trend of the times makes or 
breaks a fashion, whether one will or no. 


Cape and Sailor Hat 


This season New York has two fashions 
which loudly proclaim themselves: the 
cape, in a hundred different shapes but 
always flowing and becoming, and the 
sailor hat, which may be stiff and straight 
as of old, or somewhat modified by just 
the right breadth of brim and the softness 
of its scarf instead of the old-fashioned 
stiffer ribbon band. Everywhere we 
turn, granddaughter and grandmother 
alike have a cape and a sailor hat. And 
why not? The cape has proved to be an 
economy. It takes the place of a suit, and 
is worn over a last year’s frock, or over a 
winter dress remodeled to meet the needs 
of the summer. For the hot months it can 
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be worn alike over the silk frock or over the 
cotton frock. It may be worn in town or 
in the country, afoot or in the motor, and it 
doubtless saves more wool than a jacket 
and skirt. It is most often of blue or beige 
serge lined with satin. Sometimes it is 
reversible—or again, it may be of satin 
with the bottom edged with fringe. 

In times when we are all thinking econ- 
omy, the sailor hat appears as a matter of 
course. It is inexpensive, almost univer- 
sally becoming, and is to be had now in as 
many shades as the rainbow boasts. There 
are dark models for town wear, and pink,, 
blue, and mauve types for country wear. 
Scroll or chenille-dotted veils are worn with 
them in town, and for the country they 
are pretty with a white figured veil 
and the sleeveless sweater or jacket. 


The Printed Dress 


As the weather grows warmer we see 
more and more of the printed dresses— 
printed voile, and printed chiffons—navy 
blue printed voile for street wear, mauve, 
rose, or blue printed chiffon for the eve- 
ning. In these dresses the neck may be high 
in the back and partially low in the front. 
Such a dress is just as suitable for afternoon 
as for evening wear, and, moreover, it is 
full of color and so requires no trimming. 
Some of the prettiest models of the 


Fifth Avenue shops show a figured mate- 
rial with a collar and sash of plain ma- 
terial of the predominating color, and 
anything more fascinating would be hard 
to find, no matter where you look. 

With these figured dresses a hat of 
Georgette crépe is very smart and very 
becoming. We have had transparent hats 
before, but this season is to see them at 
their height, in the dark as well as light 
colors. They, unlike the first spring hats, 
do not boast so many flowers. Sometimes 
a perfectly plain hat not unlike the 
sailor has a deep silk fringe of a dif- 
ferent color around the crown. This 
is a trimming pretty in navy blue or in pink. 


Ginghams and Calicoes 


As I told you last month, the cotton 
dresses are very much in evidence. That 
is, the dress as a whole is taking the place 
of the shirtwaist and skirt, or what has 
been known as a “sports costume.” Ot 
course we shall wear shirtwaists and skirts, 
and there will be sleeveless sweaters with- 
out number, but we shall wear them per- 
haps four days a week, instead of six, as we 
did last year. On the other days we shall 
wear a pretty little gingham or calico 
dress in the morning, and perhaps keep it 
on all day long until we change it for an 
organdy or printed voile or chiffon frock 
for the evening, or a more formal satin 
evening gown for wear at the occasional 
war-time affair which may require it. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY IRA L. HILL 


The Organd, Dress In Its Most Summery Incarnation 


Summery as a puff of breeze is this frock of 


organdy, and so exquisite in color one feels 

surely must be fragrant. Faint peachblow 
pink and corn color are the shades. Frock from 
Bergdorf & Goodman Co.; hat from Frangois 





White foulard with pale coral spots 
and a coral muslin collar is this 
frock; the left above is a frock of 
dull blue satin with a_ tucked 


mousseline bodice and apron 
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The New Accordion-Plaited Skirts 

Speaking of new fashions, I notice that 
straight, accordion-plaited skirts have 
made their appearance among smartly 
dressed women. These are frequently 
made of blue serge or satin, with a coat of 
contrasting material. Or again, these 
plaited skirts are used in one-piece dresses 
where a hanging panel of serge or satin 
relieves the severe line. This is a fashion 
to be noted rather in our tailored frocks 
than in those of softer material, but in a 
rather extreme model even an organdy 
dress boasts crisp plaits in the skirt. 


A Word About the Neck-line 


Next to the sleeve there is nothing like 
the neck-line to date a dress. There are, 
however, many (Continued on page go) 


Of blue tussur silk with quaint, 
narrow, plaited ruffles of coral- 
red muslin is this dress above, and 
the one above at the right is dotted 
white muslin and embroidery 
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The muslin frock of our grand- 
mothers would hardly claim kin 
with the muslin dress at the top, 
so camouflaged is it with black 
taffeta, gold and black embroidery 


Paris sets us a brave little example 
of defiance in this frock above of 
crisply yellow taffeta with clamber- 
ing roses over the shoulders and a 
petticoat of silver lace at the hem 


Patterns of the dresses on this 
and the opposite page may be 
had for 25c. for waist or skirt, and 
50c for complet?’ costume. Good 
Housekeeping Pattern Department 



















Though We Toil All Day, Paris 
Says We Must Be Charming 


in the Evenin or 





Even the French tunic is getting 
conscientious about saving, and 
goes only half-way around the 
straight skirt of this dress above; 
it is green taffeta with pearl beads 





If one has a permissionaire to enter- 
tain, one makes bold to wear a 
gown as charmingly elaborate as 
this at the left of palest rose satin 
and cream lace with a train 










Three, and Releases 
Wool for The Front 


One Frock That Acts as 


MAKING WAR ENDS 






VERYBODY wants to save to make 
war ends meet, and to a woman the 
thought of saving clothes comes 

second only to the thought of saving food. 
There is many a way to spend a little 











time and thought and achieve just as 
much as by spending a great deal of 
money, and several clever ways of doing 
this are suggested here on these pages. 
First, there is the idea of one war-time 
costume that acts as a suit, a tailored 
dress, and a softer dress, as shown in the 
three illustrations above. Besides being 
the epitome of service after it is made, 
this costume has the advantage of having 
a coat which is easily made by the average 
dressmaker, instead of having to be 
expensively tailored at a regular shop. 
To begin with, the costume can be 
made of black satin, silk Jersey, or some 
cotton fabric, to save wool. Or if a wool 
suit of this type is already on hand, it 
may be altered to do duty for dress or suit. 


Suit or Dresses 


The sketch at the upper right shows 
the foundation arranged for a suit to be 
worn with odd waists. It has a detach- 
able vest, which can be worn loose or 
snapped to laps placed underneath each 
side of the coat. The cuffs are also 
fastened in very neatly with snaps. 

In the illustration in the middle above, 
the same foundation is shown transformed 
into a soft frock suitable for afternoon. 
This time it is provided with a long collar, a 


change of cuffs, anda soft, embroidered vest. 
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Life is a stage on which each man 
plays many pafts, they say, and 
here is one dress which plays three 
parts in one short summer and fall 


The collar, which turns back on the coat, 
is sewed to the vest, which makes it possi- 
ble for both collar and vest to be snapped 
quickly into the foundation together. 

At the upper left the same trustworthy 
foundation is pictured. Here a vest is 
attached which allows it to be worn with a 
waist underneath for a suit, or without 
one for a dress. Still another variation 
is to replace the vest here with two wide 
pieces of ribbon cut bias at the upper 
ends. Snap the bias ends of the ribbon 
into the open edges of the waist, cross 
them surplice fashion, let them swathe 
low over the hips, and tie them into 
a sash at the back. White or écru batiste 
plaited into a band at the top would also 
make a pretty, cool-looking vest. 


Afternoon or Evening Frock 


So much for daytime wear, and now 
about the convertible afternoon or evening 
gown, illustrated on the opposite page. 
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Braid - Trimmed Calico 
Dresses Hark Back to 
War Times of 1776 


The foundation of soft, delicately-colored 
Georgette crépe is shown at the left 
with a smart sash and detachable col- 
lar. This arrangement makes of it a 
charmingly simple .war-time evening 
gown for wear on almost any. occasion. 
In the picture at the right; the same 
foundation is made ready for street. wear 
by the use ef. a white, washable organdy 
collar, which slips on over, the: head and 
raises the neck-line. Also, long, loose 
sleeves are added, that- may be on a 
separate net. lining or: hooked to laps 
concealed underneath the short kimono 
sleeves just a bit below the shoulder: 


Adjustable Skirt _ 4 


The skirt is made to fasten on the side 
with one edge lapped over the other. One 
edge is made straight, and with the long 
sleeves the straight edge is lapped plainly 
on the outside. The other edge is cut 
in a bias, uneven line which when lapped 
gives the appearance of drapery; this 
edge is, of course, lapped on the outside 
when one wears the dress low-necked. 
When the straight edge is lapped outside, 
it is snapped in several places, right on 
the edge, so as to give the appearance of a 
straight skirt without a slash. When the 
graduated edge is lapped over on the out- 
side, it should be left to float loose at the 
edge; a good bit of fulness could be 
gathered into this lapped-over part so 
as to give even more drapery. } 

The sash could be of striped or plain 
or flowered silk or ribbon, the round 
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collar of organdy or, if you wish, of satin. 
With the long sleeves the collar would be 
prettiest of white or colored. organdy, and 
the girdle or sash of the material, or of 
organdy to match the collar. 


Braid-Trimmed Cotton Frocks 


One good turn the war has done us is 
to recall the simple cotton frocks such as 
our ancestors wore in ’76. There are 
cotton prints innumerable, ginghams, 
pe:cales, calicoes, each one more fascinat- 
ing—and more inexpensive—than the 
next. And in its train, the frock of cotton 
print has brought back the braid trimming 
dear to our grandmothers. Who hasn’t 
stored away somewhere in memory some 
flavored old phrases about rickrack braid! 

But you have really forgotten what 
fresh, pretty colorings these cotton braids 
come in, and what infinite variety and 
quaintness of pattern they have inherited 
from generations back. There is the 
narrow white braid your grandmother 
edged your mother’s chambray dresses 
with, pink scallops on the edge and two 
pink dots over every scallop. There is 































PATTERNS OF WAR DRESSES 


Patterns of the dresses on this and the op- 
posite page may be had for twenty-five cents 
for waist or skirt, or fifty cents for the com- 


Address Good Housekeeping, 


plete costume. 


the braid insertion your great aunt used 
to join your aunt’s “‘bertha collar’’ to the 
slippy round neck of her dress—white 
braid with light-blue polka-dots down the 
middle. Then, to be more sedate, your 
grandmother herself chose for her blue, 
figured calico frock a braid edging all 
plain white except for decorous navy blue 
scallops on the edge. To be daring, at 
some other time, she may have affected a 
straight-edged braid finished with bright 
red dots, a whipped red edge, and those 
tantalizing red picot loops. Then there 
are the black and white braid insertiors 
all-white straight and scailoped edgings, de- 
signs and scrolls and wiggles of pale laven- 
der, jade blue —and yet the story of their 
adaptability and variety is not all told. 

In addition to-their novelty and quaint- 
ness, these braid trimmings wear like iron. 
You can wash them and rub them, and 
boil them and scrub them, and there they 
are still, as briskly colored as ever. 

In addition to trimming little girls’ 
dresses and grown-up dresses, the white 
braid edgings and insertions are excellent 
for finishing the edges of sturdy, every-day 





In the evening you wear the soft silk 
frock at the left; in the afternoon you ' 
snap in the long sleeves, change the 
sash, and add a chemisette with a big \ 


Pattern Dept., 119 West 4o St., N. Y. City 
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organdy ‘collar as shown at the right / 


underwear for children. Instead of a 
French seam, you can cover the raw 
edges with a plain white braid sewed on 
flat, and you can know that that seam 
will hold out against any strain or stress. 
When you think the garment is ready to 
give out all at once like the wonderful 
one-hoss shay, that seam will. remain 
stanch and true, absolutely unyielding. 


Finish Seams with Braid 


This season many women are using in- 
expensive percale and gingham slip-covers, 
and a braid with dots to match the check 
or stripe of the slip-cover would be pretty 
as could be to finish the seams. 

And—to sign and seal their virtues— 
these braids are unquestionably the cheap- 
est durable trimming to be had. 


The Frock of the Moment Is 
Wearable, Washable, and, 
Above All, Economical 





Like a breath of summery cool- 
ness itself is the dress above of 
white, blue, pink, or lavender 
dotted Swiss, made surplice fashion 
with lace set in; the price is $9.75 


At the top of the page is a smart- 
looking frock for sunny afternoons. 
It is of linen and’ voile combined 
with scallops on the edges; pink, 
heliotrope, light blue, or white, $20 


If you can not find the models on 
this page in your local shops, we will 
be glad to buy them for you on receipt 
of check or money-order. Good 


Housekeeping Shopping Service 


A dress it is a real pleasure to recom- 
mend for its fine quality and good work- 
manship is this one above of organdy, 
with double collar and cuffs; helio- 
trope, flesh, blue, maize, white; $19.50 


The dependable little washable dress 
for general wear in town is shown in 
this model of calico with three-quarter 
sleeves and white organdy collar; nav} 
blue or black with white dots, $9.75 


In heliotrope, salmon color, Copen- 
hagen or navy blue with white coin 
dots, the surplice dress of voile at the 
left is $16.50; also in plain white, mize, 
heliotrope, flesh color or navy blue 








Rose tussur silk was the original 
material of this jacket; it may be 
linen with embroidery in self-tone 


F course you are going to have a 
sleeveless jacket. Everybody is. 
And why not have an original 
French model while you are about it? The 
four on this page were sketched in Paris from 
designs in the smart dressmaking establish- 
ments, and they are as easy to make as 
can be. The fad for the sleeveless jacket 
has swept this country by storm. They 


Dull blue crépe de Chine is the jacket 
below, with waistcoat-buttons, and 
cravat tied in a narrow, mannish bow 
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Sleeveless. Jacket, Panama Hat 


If You Are Going to Have a Sleeveless 
Facket, Why Not Have One Orig- 


inally Designed in Paris? 


may be of any material under the sun— 
satin, linen, chintz, duvetyne, Shantung, 
tussur silk, and—if you want to be delight- 
fully, foolishly frivolous for once—even of 
chiffon. Worn over summer dresses or 
over white waists and skirts, these jackets 
are the very newest and most charming 
of the summer’s whims. One of the 
prettiest on this page is that at the upper 
left of rose-colored tussur silk embroidered 
a bit at the front. _ Of rose linen, too, with 
self-tone embroidery, this model would be 
serviceable and chic. And what could be 
more engaging than the jacket of dull blue 
Shantung at the upper right with applied 
white stripes? And the French of it is 
the strapping of white silk run though 
slashes and each strap adorned with a little 
white button in front. Below at the left 
is another idea—dull blue crépe de Chine 
fashioned into a bib-like jacket with blue 
waistcoat buttons and a blue cravat. At 
the lower right, black satin plays a sort 
of make-believe tailored part with trim 
collar and cravat of crisp white piqué. 


Hats Sell for Reconstruction Work 


And something to wear with the sleeve- 
less jacket? Here it is below—a panama 
hat with worsted fringe around the edge 
and a colored worsted cross-stitch design. 
These hats are just as smart as the sleeve- 


Patterns of the sleeveless jackets are 
twenty-five cents each. Address Good 
Housekeeping Pattern Department. 
On receipt of check or money order we 
will buy the panama hat for you; 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service. 





Of blue linen with white linen stripes 
sewed on, or, as in Paris, of blue Shan- 
tung with white stripes and white straps 


less jackets and sweaters—this year’s 
vintage, fresh and entirely new. Some- 
times the worsted fringe on the edge is 
solid-colored, sometimes rainbow-colored, 
and the designs on the hats are of pompons 
or thistles. Part of the money for each 
hat is given for French reconstruction 
work. The M Kay hat is its picturesque 
name, and we can buy it for you for $6.50. 


Almost of tailored trimness is this 
jacket of black satin with collar and 
cravat of crisp white starched piqué 















The wachable glove holds 
first place for summer, be it 
of chamois, cotton, or silk 


Considering War-Time Corsets, Shoes, and Gloves ! 


Turn to Your Standard Make, What You Have Tried in 
the Past, and Have Not Found Wanting 


ORSETS, shoes, and gloves, three of 
the fitted articles, and three essen- 
tials of dress, are, fortunately for us, 

showing no very radical changes in style. 
But there are naturally modifications 
which come with the season, and with the 
demand of our busier-than-ever lives. 

In corsets we find the favorite model is 
of medium length, with a medium low 
bust, fairly straight line, perhaps a little 





A corset for the medium slender 
figure, drawn in a bit more 
at the waist-line than formerly 





more curve in, and, alas, more expensive. 

To judge a corset is always hard. A 
shoe we can try on and feel that it fits, 
and see that its quality and cut are good. 
The same is true of a glove. But whether 
or not a corset fits, whether or not the ma- 
terials are what they seem to be, is far 
harder to decide in one fitting. It is only in 
the wearing that we discover ‘“‘where the 
corset pinches.” Therefore, in these times 
of increased prices, turn to the standard 
make you have used. You have found the 
corset good in the past, it will be the best 
that can be made now. The great corset- 
makers have a reputation—not only to 
make, but to keep. They desire to give 
their patrons the best value that is possible 

-to keep the dollar corset as nearly the 
value of a dollar corset of last year as pos- 
sible, and so through every grade. There 
is a fine point here—one of faith, faith on 
your part that the standard makers will 
do their best under harder cond tions, a 
faith which the maker in turn is counting 
on, and which he will endeavor to justify. 


Summer Puts Its Best Foot Forward 


And the style in shoes, too, has been 
affected by our busy lives. The walking 
shoe has taken unto itself a far lower and 
far more sensible heel, a heel on which 
you can stand to do your Red Cross work 
with comfort. For. general wear, a shoe 
in a dark tan shade, or in black, with this 














flat heel, is particularly smart. With 
afternoon dresses the high-heeled, patent- 
leather pump or tie, such as is illustrated 
at the right below, may be worn suitably. 

In sports shoes the use of the tan, black, 
or colored leather with white canvas or 
buckskin is disappearing. In its place we 
have all-white buckskin for the rubber- 
soled tennis shoes, all white buckskin for 
the flat-heeled (Continued on page 90) 
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CLOTHES 


We used to get wrinkled and wet 
When we went to the seashore to play, 
But now chen we get to the sand-dunes 
Our jumpers are folded away. 


Our jumpers are made of brown gingham, 
With under them rompers of tan, 
cs And after we've waded and paddled, 


We put on our jumpers again. 
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y When the weather is balmy and warm 
\ We wear our white coats with a belt, 
iq But sometimes the sea breeze is blowy 

And cold as you often have felt. 

\ 

} Then mother unbuttons the belting 

La And buttons it high round our throats, 
) So in spite of the coolness and dampness 
i) We play on the beach and the boats. 





HORT cuts to keeping the 

children cool and clean in 
summer are appreciated by 
every mother, and here they 
are. Isn’t the little apron 
at the top of the page the 
most cunningly contrived 
thing, and as flat as a 


‘ “ flounder to iron! Then, for 
fl pis 41 afternoon’s visit to a 
" ypes neighbor, or on a picnic, or 

’ at the seashore, think how 
heat the quaint little jumper 

above is, to be whipped off 

iN an instant while the 

r youngster plays in the tan 
m bloomers, and on the way 
nae home to cover up the stains 


of a good time. If your 
=) ri - 
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Ing-suits at home under their KD 


THAT SAVE AND SERVE 





















My mamma has made me an apron, 
Of water-proof Japunese crépe; 

It’s easy for washing and ironing 
You see by its size and its shape. 


It buttons at sides and on shoulders 
As loose and as cool as a sach, 

While the duck on the bodice embrotdered 
Sheds water right off of his back. 


Our mother says it saves one dressing 
Our bathing-suits from home to wear 
So under our white linen dresses 
We put them on with room to spare. 


Then when we get out to the ocean 
We shed the dress and run right in, 
While mother keeps our dresses with her 
To put on when we're out again. 


spick and span white dresses, 
you are saved one dressing 
in an uncomfortable bath- 
house, and their clothes do 
not have to hang and collect 
germs in the bath-house 
while they bathe. You can 
keep the white dresses on 
the beach until they come 
out, and then need only a 
few minutes in the bath- 
house to dress them again. 


PATTERNS 
Patterns of any of the practical 
little garments shown on thts 
page will be sent for 10 cents 
each; for children over ten years 
old the patterns are 25 cents 
each. Address Good House- 
keeping Pattern Department, 
119 West go Street, N. Y. C. 
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White Waist, White Skirt, and 
Sleeveless Sweater Make Up the 
Summer's Most Practical 
and Picturesque Garb 


The sleeveless sweater has made a warm 
place for itself in every heart, and, of 
course, if you haven’t one, you want one. 
Then here is your opportunity in the 
sweater below. It is of remarkable qual- 
ity for $6.75; blue, tan, or rose Shet- 
land wool; 36 to 42 in. bust measure 


— 


Very rare in value is this im- Sleevelessness is a synonym for 
ported waist, and made as smartness when one speaks of 
nicely as you would expect at jackets or sweaters this season 
a price much higher. Thema- § ’ ss io and here is a pretty little 
terial is fine white organdy, and * é 4 ¢ : sleeveless sweater. It is good 
the frilled collar and cuffs add § (a | 4 : Shetland wool, 34 to 40 in. 
the last touch of summery § : ‘ bust measure, % buff, robin’s- 
charm.. A black velvet bow § egg blue, or corn color, finished 
and buttons trim -it; $2.95 ® iS with purling, and is $2.95 


With war-time ee ae : ” q The white skirt serves many 
clothes, the plain, tailored waist § s ( ; purposes; any of the three 
of good material but simply — » 2 Claes seen See weer hid 
made is much in demand. }¥ j i smock, a waist, or with a 
This is an excellent one be- : 3 . sleeveless jacket. The model 
low of white striped dimity : of white piqué at the left is 
or white striped madras with r : $<.25: of white gabardine in th 
the deep turn-back cuffs fas- o Pos § middle $6.50; and of whit 
- a = . ro a 7 ‘. PS) 2 “5Y;5 ¢ : i f 
tened under buttons; $2.50 ' ; : . gabardine at the right, $5.7 


If you can not find the models on this 
and the opposite page in your local 
shops, we will buy them for you on 
receipt of check or money-order. 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


With the separate waist and skirt of 
summer one often wants a belt, and 
here is one for $3.75. Itis of black 
imitation patent leather with the flower 


at the front done in colored wools 
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S the water gets warm at Palm 

Beach first, Palm Beach 
models get in the first word about 
bathing-suits—then, of course, all 
the other beaches follow more or 
less faithfully after the fashions 
thus set. To begin with, Palm 
Beach bathing-suits, in cut and 
color, too, were a shade more sub- 
dued than were those of last year. 


Black satin  slip-on-over-the-head 
vathing-suit with purple satin collar, 
Vest, and sash, $10.75; cap, $2.95 


Conservation Rules the Waves; 
In Color Bathing-Suits 


Are Conservative 


The first thing to know is what mate- 
rials are both suitable and smart. And 
here one may go on a great adventure and 
still be within the pale of good taste, for 
legion is the name of the season’s materials. 
Of course there are suits of satin and silk, 
but the sturdy swimmer has made the suit 
of jersey the feature. There are also models 
of serge this year—of cashmere, alpaca, 
faille, and even, sometimes, of velvet. 

In color the choice is restricted all out 
of proportion to the choice in materials. 
Black, navy blue, and the sober, neutral 
tints are in the best taste, as well as the 
most popular. Or if you wish to be a bit 
more original, your choice may safely, and 
with charming effect, light on mauve. 

In cut, conservatism rules the waves. 
The best suits are simply designed, with 
long, semi-fitted lines that give the 


Navy blue rubberized bag to carry 
bathing-suit in; $1.50. Black satin 
bathing ties $1.10; black satin shoes, 
$2.95; black satin slippers, $1.75 


“Spring Garden” is the 
name of this green rubber 
cap of flat flowers; $4.95 


loose chemise silhouette. Usual- 
ly there isa belt. Sleeves are likely 
to be almost missing, but collars 
answer ‘‘Present” in a sprightly 
tone, for they are in pretty, whim- 
sical sizes and unusual shapes. 

As to trimming, coarse linen 
is most attractive. Then there 
are straps and pipings of rubber- 
ized silk for a pleasant novelty. 


Black jersey bathing-suit with pur- 
ple jersey collar, belt, and hem; $8.95. 


The rubber cap is priced at 65 cents 
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An Apron for Cutting 
if} (S Flowers, and Vases 








You may have a 
pattern of the garden 
apron and oilcloth- 
lined kneeling pad 
at the right for 25c 


There is a certain charm about 
low bowls full of flowers, and here 
is a glass bowl with frosted stripes, 
black base; $3.50, 714 in. across 


For the appetizing summer relish, 
here is a covered tray with 
dishes of blue, green, and white 
china in a lacquered box; $2.50 
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eta to Put Them In 


Flowers spray out 
like a fountain from 
the slender vase be- 
low of crystal with 
gold bands; 914 in. 
high, priced at $3 


/ / PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 





Of iridescent glass to shimmer into 
the shades of the flowers thems, 
selves is the vase at the left; 
14 inches high, priced at $2.50 


Shipping charges on articles on this 
page are free in 50 mi. of New York 


City. Address Good Housekeeping 


A pretty little wool-holder to help 
you with your knitting is this o 
mahoganized wood. It is 6 inches 
high, 7 inches across, and is $1.50 
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Home Card 


TATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
pU CAN DO TO HELP WIN THIS WAR 


Bblem wi fred ene 4 
pone t ” Aled tat rete C 


d cer eal Have 
wire 


Use soups ef 


“Of all the good sayings I see 
With this I most fully agree. 

Such words are best, for they sweetly suggest 
A Campbell's Soup banquet for me. 


Mr. Hoover 


Why your first Home Card advises—“‘Use 


& 


| TOMoOaNS SD 
4! bs * 


| VERPTABLE| 
‘SOUP 


© GAMPBELL U: ue 
¥ $A 


soups more freely’’— 


Because good soup is not a “frill” nor an “extra,” but a 
nourishing health-giving food which should be eaten by every 
family every day 
dietary authorities. 

You are in line with the urgent food requirements of our 
Government, and at the same time you meet an essential 
health requirement of your family in a most practical way 


a fact well recognized by the highest 


through the regular use of 


*Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


It is tempting, nutritious and, in the fullest 
sense, economical. 

It combines a substantial abundance of 
delicious vegetables with fine herbs, strength- 
giving cereals and a rich stock made from 
selected beef. 

We use choice large white potatoes, sweet 
yellow turnips, tender Chantenay carrots, 
small peas, baby lima beans and Country 
Gentleman corn. We include Dutch cabbage, 
juicy green okra, the best of tomatoes, celery 
and parsley. We add alphabet macaroni, 
rice, barley, a bit of leek and onion and 
sufficient sweet red peppers to complete the 
tasty flavoring. 


You could not gather all these choice vege- 
tables—even from a garden of your own—and 
produce such a well-balanced combination in 
any home-made soup. No home kitchen 
could produce such a soup at anything like 
so low a cost. 

To yield full nutritive value and the most 
agreeable flavor, soup should be made from 
especially selected materials blended in ac- 
curate proportions. 

You obtain in this wholesome soup exactly 
the food elements most often neglected yet 
positively necessary to a well regulated and 
invigorating diet. In a word, you get high 
food-value at low cost. 


Let your grocer supply you with a dozen or more at a time, thus saving extra deliveries and 


needless delay. 2 
21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon 
Beef Clam Chowder 


Bouillon jf 
ommé 
Celery Cons 


Chicken Julienne 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mock Turtle 


12c a can 


Mulligatawny Tomato 
Mutton Tomato-Okra 
Ox Tail Vegetable 

Pea Vegetable-Beef 


Printanier Vermicelli-Tomato 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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POSED BY 
CATHERINE 
STOUT 

OF FLO-FLO 


a Clothes 
Made New 


War times demand many econo- 
mies—fabrics particularly: wool, 
cotton and linen all are needed 
for the Army—don’t waste them. 
Just look over your last year’s 
vacation outfit today. 

The sweater that is faded, the 
stockings that don’t match, the 
soiled waist or evening gown, 
and the sport skirts, dated by 
last year’s stripes, all can be 
made to look like new, with 


Sunsef 
Soap Dyes 


They are so easy to use, and so depend- 
able:—no mess—no disagreeable, flying 
powder—no stained hands or utensils— 
just as simple as laundering the garments; 
and these wonderful dyes clean the fabric 
thoroughly while dyeing it. 

By using SUNSET you can follow the 
latest fad for one-color sport outfits, with 
a trifle of trouble and expense; and these 
are the only dyes that will give the same 
shade and depth of color. to wool, silk, 
cotton and linen in the same dye bath. 


SUNSET SOAP DYES are 
made in 22 colors—they are 
fast—will not wash out or fade 
favorite color or send us his 15c 
name and fifteen cents and we 


will mail it to you, with simple directions 

for dyeing the goods in 30 minutes. 

Pink, Scarlet, Cardinal, Wine, Light 
Blue, Sky Blue, Dark Blue, Light Brown, 
Dark Brown, Light Green, Dark Green, 
Gray, Sand, Heliotrope, Yellow, Mustard, 
Old Rose, Old Blue, Orange, Black, Taupe, 
Purple, U. S. Olive Drab. 


The Most Wonderful Dyes in the World 


Sunset Soap Dye Company, Inc. 
Dept. H, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 


171 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Sales Representatives for U. S. and Canada 


Ask your dealer for your 


July Good Housekeeping 


At the left is a negligée 
of rose, blue, or lavender 
crépe de Chine with chiffon 
ruffles picot edged; $7.95 


The gown in the new cape 
effect is of blocked cotton 
crépe, a white ground with 
blue or pink figures; $5.95 


I N_ §& 


. (Continued from page 78) 


women who will not accept a new line if they 
do not think it becoming. You will find those 
who cling to the V neck, which we have had 
with us for some seasons. Not that the V 
neck is not used. It still is, but are we not a 
little tired of it? Many women feel that they 
can not wear a round neck, and that a square 
one is out of the question, and as to this fad 
of the collarless neck, they feel almost un- 
dressed. Not all types can wear the collarless 
neck, which, however, when properly worn, 
is extremely smart. It requires a pretty 
neck, to begin with, and then a perfectly 
fitted dress. But let us consider these new 
collars, and perhaps by an adroit adaptation 
they can be used. The square neck may be 
adjusted by a collar across the back and 


shoulders to make it becoming. In many 
of the new gingham and calico dresses, as 
well as shirtwaists, the square neck is very 
prettily handled, sometimes with a double- 
breasted closing below the opening, relieved 
on one side perhaps by a narrow rutile. The 
oval neck with the monk collar is trying to 
many women, although it can be made becom- 
ing by breaking the line of the collar in the 
direct front. 

In most cases organdy or fine batiste, rather 
than lace, is used for the collar, and the nar- 
rower the collar, the smarter. To make these 
collars, put the straight edge of the organdy to 
the neck-line, allow ‘“‘stand,” and then turn it 
over, making it round, square, or oval at the 
outer edge. 


Corsets, Shoes, and Gloves 


(Continued from page 84) 


Oxford which is excellent for general summer 
wear, on the beach, as a walking shoe, and 
so forth. In fact, this type of*shoe replaces 
the walking shoe in the country or by the sea. 
With its low, flat heel and sole of rubber or of 
composition, it is more comfortable for con- 
stant wear than the heelless rubber-soled shoe, 
and it is also better looking. These same 
models are excellent in white canvas 

For afternoon wear, the white kid or white 
canvas pump or slipper is the smart thing. 
For the evening, the high-heeled slipper of kid 
is correct with chiffon dresses; white canvas 
slippers may be worn with cotton dresses. Of 
course there are always patent-leather slippers 
and satin slippers for more formal occasions, 
but a bit of economy is to use a white canvas 
slipper with practically all softer dresses. 

The washable glove has much to recommend 
it for the hot weather, and it is almost univer- 
sally worn. There are those of chamois, cot- 


ton, and silk—all three used in white rather 
than acolor. For traveling, however, the dark 
glove is not only sensible but good-looking, 
and serves the interest of economy. For the 
evening, gloves are not used in the summer to 
the extent that they are in the winter. When 
they are used, they are of kid, and long. 

Economy is something we feel we must all 
practise, and yet everywhere we turn, prac: 
tically everything we buy costs more than It 
did formerly. True as this is of our household 
requirements, it is as true of our clothes. 
Whether we buy them ready-made or whether 
we buy the material to make them ourselves, 
we find prices higher. So in our corsets and 
shoes and gloves we find an increase in price 
which we understand only when we realize 
that so many of the materials for them are m& 
demand for the war. For instance, corset ma* 
terials are used for aeroplane construction, 
shoe materials for soldiers. 
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THE RIGHT OF WAY 


Is today more than ever given to goods of superior quality. 


" Baker’s 
Cocoa and Chocolate 


preparations have been the favorites with all good house- 
keepers for more than 137 years. 


Pure, Delicious and of High Grade. 


Choice Recipe Book sent free upon request. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LIMITED 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


In using advertisements see page 6 





For Bathing, 
Tennis, Golf 


or any other activity, in- 


cluding every-day wear, 
you'll find freedom and 
comfort in 





No seams to irritate the feet— 
no rips to show—no binding 
nor tight places, yet fitted 
snugly to the foot, ankle and 
calf without a wrinkle any- 
where. ; 


This nature like form is “knit- 
in’—not pressed in—making 
the shape both wear-proof and 
tub-proof. 


You'll place Burson “fit” sec- 
ond only to Burson “comfort” 
Sold in Nearly All Stores 
Art Silk, Mercerized, Lisle and Cotton 


Booklet Sent Upon Request 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
87 Glen Stroet 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


July Good Housekeeping 
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For Kauitters and Others 


To Bind Off— 
The substitution of 
a crochet hook of 
corresponding size 
for your knitting 
needle will make binding off quicker and easier. 
If you have no crochet hook of the exact size, 

juse your judgment in deciding on the length 
of the stitches, and your binding off will be a 
success. Miss M. M. M., Conn. 


A Home-made Holder—When unwinding 
a hank of yarn, first make several loops about 
seven inches long of the yarn. Leave one end 
of the loops hanging down and on the other end 
wind the ball of yarn tightly. When the ball is 
finished, the hand may be slipped through the 
loops so that the ball will hang from the wrist. 
As the ball unwinds from the outside, it 
falls naturally from this home-made holder. 
I have.found this a most convenient way to 
hold a ball of yarn. Miss E. B., Cal. 


Needle and Measure—Have you not often, 
while knitting, had to hunt for a ruler or tape- 
measure for that “knit and purl four inches,” 
“eight inches,” ‘thumb-hole two inches,” 
and so forth? With floor-paint 1 have marked 
off eight .inches on one of my needles, and now 
use that for a measure, thus saving both time 
and patience. Crk No uC. 





A Convenient Marker—TI find that a small 
paper clip is one of the best things to use in 
marking one’s place of narrowing or widening, 
and so forth, in knitting. It never falls out or 
pulls out as a pin does or a bit of thread, and is 
easily inserted and removed. A marker saves 
many moments that might be spent to advan- 
tage in knitting instead of “counting back.” 

Mrs. A. P. B., Cel. 


Straighten Your Needles—If, as often 
happens, your knitting needles become bent, 
pour hot water over them and straighten 
immediately with your fingers. Then im- 
merse the needles in cold water. They will be 
as straight as when new, and it takes only 
about two minutes to accomplish the trans- 
formation. Miss M. M. M., Conn. 


Wool to Reknit—I have found that if wool 
to be reknitted is treated in the following man- 
ner it takes about half the time to straighten 
and rewind it. Ravel the wool in a colander or 
a wire strainer and place it over a vessel of 
boiling water. Cover and steam until the wool 
straightens. Place in the air and when dry 
rewind. Mrs. J. D. B., N. C. 


Candy for the Camps—When making 
candy for the boys in camp, line a tin cracker- 
{box with parafiin paper, pour the candy into 
this box instead of into a pan, and mark it in 
squares. When the candy is cold, wrap the 
box and mail it. The candy will reach its 
|destination in perfect condition. 
| Miss H. A. M., Mass. 





| 


To Cast On—In casting stitches for socks 
on steel needles, put all the stitches on one 
needle, then knit off the required number on 
the other two needles. Ti you use this method, 
you will find there is much less danger of the 
needles slipping out. Miss L. A. D., Wash., D.C. 


Sharpen Your Needles—I purchased a 
pair of celluloid knitting needles, but found 
them so stubby and blunt that it was impossi- 
ble to knit with any speed. I decided to try 
sharpening them with my pencil sharpener. 
The result was so excellent that I am turning 
the handle of my sharpener overtime making 
long, smooth points on my friends’ knitting 
needles. Miss M. 1. S., Il. 





This month the Discoveries are principally concerned 
with problems that come up in the war work every 
woman is doing now. All the Discoveries are tested 
and approved by GooD HousEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


Reenforced 
Socks—In knit- 
ting socks I have 
found it strength- 
ens the top to set 
up the sock with the wool doubled. This 
prevents ruining the sock by breakage of 
the first threads, caused by stretching the 
top too far in putting the sock on. 

E. G. W., N. H. 


A Bit of Forethought—I carry my knitting 
around with me a great deal and obviate the 
hunt for a wool needle to finish the toe by tying 
one to the cuff of the sock as soon as it is set up. 
A ribbon needle will often take the place of a 
wool needle. E. G. W., N.H. 


To Press Knitted Garments—When | 
have finished knitting a garment I place a news- 
paper on the floor and lay my sweater or 
knitted garment flat on it. Then I wring out 
a Turkish towel in water and lay this over 
the sweater and a newspaper on top of the 
towel. Next I take heavy books and weight the 
sweater down. When the towel has dried, the 
sweater is pressed and looks wonderfully well, 

Miss R. B., Ohio. 


Short Needles for Socks—If amber needles 
for socks are shortened to five or six inches, the 
knitting goes much more quickly. They may 
be ground down to the required length in a 
pencil sharpener. E. G. W., N. H. 


A Cool Costume—For hot weather I have 

nade my Red Cross apron of cross-barred 

muslin and my head covering of marquisette, 

using the regulation patterns. The uniform 

complies with the rules of the workrooms and 

has the advantage of being much cooler. 
A.C. No 


Short Cut to Hemstitching—I make or 
gandy or sheer miarquisette collar and cuff sets 
with a hemstitched edge—doing the hemstitch- 
ing with a large needle instead of pulling the 
threads. I baste the hem in, then take a 
“‘punch-work” needle—a round one, as the 
three-sided ones sometimes cut the threads— 
and work from left to right just the same as in 
regular hemstitching, except that I go around 
the group of threads twice before catching the 
hem. By using this method I can go around 
curves or in any direction, which would be 
impossible if the threads were actually drawn, 
and the effect is every bit as good. I have 
shown so many people how to do this that I 
thought it was about time to send the idea 
to Discoveries. A. C...Node 


For Our Boys—Our boys Over There enjoy 
having papers and magazines sent to them, but 
1 find they enjoy even more having continued 
stories cut out of magazines, pasted together, 
and enclosed in a letter. They can easily slip@ 
story into their pocket and read it wherever 
they may be. Mrs. E. J. C., Ga. 


To Join Yarn—When using several colors 
in a knitted garment or sock, I have found that 
running two threads together or even splicing 
is not always satisfactory. By joining in the 
following manner the colors can be kept en- 
tirely separate, and the threads will not pull 
apart. Knit up to within eight inches of the 
joining place, and double the yarn back so that 
you have a loop about two. and one-half inches 
iong. The length of this loop can be judged 
almost exactly after a little experience. Now 
knit with this loop until the end is reached, then 
slip the second color through the loop and carry; 
along double for five or six stitches to make 
secure. I find this especially convenient In 
making fancy sock tops. Miss M.M.,N.Y. 
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toothache 


Toothache is not the 
final penalty for neglect of 
the teeth—the pain is merely 
a warning that greater ills 
will follow unless care re 
places neglect. 


Sore throat, poor 
digestion, neuritis, rheu- 
matic afflictions—all are 
often traceable to neglected 
teeth 


—but a strongly medicat- 
ed dentifrice is not called for 
—quite the contrary. Proper 
care of the teeth, as your 
dentist will tell you, means 
only thorough cleansing 
twice a day, and his atten- 
tion twice a year to catch and 
correct troubles while they 


are small. It means 


Here 


is a safe, sane, delicious den- 
tifrice which cleans so well 
that it is recommended by 
more dentists than any 


other. Use it for 


Good Teeth 
Good Health 


July Good Housekeeping 





companies your request. 
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THE VILLAGE COW AND THE CAST-OFF 
RAILWAY TIES 


I was greatly interested in your article on milk 
in the February Goop HouSEKEEPING. Having three 
young children, I know the value of milk. Most of 
the clover was winter-killed in this state, and we 
shall have a shortage of clover pasture and as a re- 
sult a shortage of milk and butter. Few of the peo- 
ple in our village of twenty families keep a cow, be- 
cause of the difficulty of finding a pasture. The 
grass on the country roadsides is going to waste and 
would furnish abundant pasturage for village cows. 
Because of a law in this state those who have cows 
are not allowed to let them run in the public road. 


| There are thousands of acres of good pasturage along 


the public highways that ought to be utilized for the 
benefit of the children of the state. 

The section men of the railroad pile up great heaps 
of old railway ties and burn them. Meanwhile there 
is a shortage of fuel in the towns, which is very acute. 
Could not the railroads be forbidden to burn these 
worn ties? Mrs. M. W., Iowa. 

There is no objection whatever to pasturing 
cows on the public highway, if these cows do 
not trespass on private property. Fencing is 
so scarce and so expensive now that tilled fields 
are often left unfenced. The village cow on 
the public highway should therefore be accom- 


| panied by the village boy to keep it out of the 


adjacent corn fields. There are always unem- 
ployed boys and girls around the village who 
could be put to useful service minding the cow. 

I am firmly convinced that railways should 
be forbidden to burn used cross-ties. Most 
of these ties make good fuel, and the authori- 
ties should prevent their wasting in the pres- 
ent critical time. 


THE END OF THE COCA COLA CASE 
Give us the contents of coca cola and its effects 
on the nervous system, please, in Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING? E. C. B., Ohio. 
Coca Cola sirup, from which the drink is 
made by dilution with water, contains accord- 
ing to the analysis made by the Bureau of 
Chemistry the following named ingredients: 
0.92-1.30 
0. 26-0 .30 
48 .86-58.00 


Caffein (grains per fluid ounce) 
Phosphoric acid (H3PO,) (percent) 
Sugar, total (percent) 


Alcohol (perceat by volume) ; 0.90-1.27 
Caramel, glycerin, lime-juice, essential 
oils, and plant extractive Present 


Water (percent) 34.00-41.00 

Usually in drinking coca cola one part of 
the sirup is diluted with from six to seven 
parts of water. The principal effect of coca 
cola on the nervous system is due to the caffein 
which it contains. The alcohol which is pres- 
ent in the coca cola, as it is drunk, amounts 
to fifteen hundredths of one percent. It also 
contains a considerale quantity of material ex- 
tracted from the spent coca leaves from which 
cocaine has been extracted. The evidence 
given at the trial in Chattancoga disclosed 
that serious injury is produced in many cases 
by its use. 

The district and circuit courts of the United 
States in the coca cola trial gave decisions 
adverse to the Government. The Supreme 
Court of the United States reversed these de- 


| cisions and remanded the case for a new trial. 
The case was called in Chattanooga for a new 


trial in November, 1917. It was agreed by 
the parties in litigation that the courts should 
render a decree for the United States and the 
Coca Cola Company would pay all the costs 
of the litigation. It was stipulated that this 
decree of condemnation should not apply to 
subsequent products of the Coca Cola Com- 
pany and that the formula for the manufac- 
ture of coca cola had been changed. The 
character of the change was not made known 
in the decree of the court. 1 have lately seen 
an advertisement in which it was claimed that 
the quantity of sugar in the coca cola sirup 
has been diminished about one-half as a pa- 
triotic measure. 


DR. WILEY’S Question- Box 
4 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be an- 
swered by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop ac- 
No exceptions can be made to this 
Prescriptional advice can not be given, nor can samples be 
analyzed. Address all inquiries, with return postage enclosed, 
to Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. pL, 


ry 


ANIMAL VERSUS VEGETABLE PROTEIN 
Is animal protein more important to the human 
system than plant protein? Is protein com osed of 
phosphorus, lime, soda, potash, and calcium? Wonil 
a daily allowance of two eggs and a pint of milk be 
sufficient for one at moderately muscular work? 
What is the average daily protein requirement? 
W. W., Ontario, Canada, 
Animal protein, such as lean meat, white of 
egg, and the casein of milk, is more completely 
digested than vegetable protein. Infants can- 
not digest well any other protein than that of 
milk. Grown people should eat more’ spar. 
ingly of animal protein than they do, as a 
rule. Protein is a complex substance contain- 
ing as essential ingredients both nitrogen and 
sulphur. Phosphorus, lime, soda, and potash, 
while sometimes found in protein, are not 
necessarily constituents thereof. Two “eggs 
and a pint of milk would scarcely be sufficient 
for the protein needs of a grown person’ per 
cay. Experts differ in regard to the actual 
amounts of protein necessary for a grown-per- 
son. The )\w-protein advocates say that sixty 
grams are sufficient. The high-protein advocates 
double that number. Sixty grams of protein 
yield 240 calories,and 120 grams 480 calories. 
ACCENTUATED MISINFORMATION 
A woman announced to an assembled group lately 
that Crisco is Ivory soap without the scent. We 
lacked argumentative proof. Will you give me the 
desired information? Mrs. S. F., New Hampshire. 
It seers almost incredible that such a mis- 
leading statement could be made to a com- 
pany of intelligent women. Crisco is hydro- 
genated cottonseed-oil. It is made by intro- 
ducing an additional atom of hydrogen, trans- 
forming the olein, which is the liquid fat, to 
stearin, which is a semi-solid fat. It would be 
just as sensible to say that Castile soap and 
clive-oil are identical bodies. 
GOOD MOLASSES HARD TO FIND 
I am anxious to know if the molasses we buy from 
the grocer is harmless. We bought an empty mo- 
lasses barrel from our grocer and on it were these 
words, ‘‘ This molasses contains sulfur dioxid.” 
Mrs. J. H. S., Connecticut. 
I regret to say that in so far as I know’the’ 
domestic molasses on sale in this country is 
practically saturated with sulfur dioxid and 
is, in my opinion, not wholesome. ‘The label 
on the barre! which you have is honest. We 
have examined a few brands of molasses of 
domestic origin, in the last few years, and 
have found them to contain very little sulfur 
dioxid. I am unable to say how much these 
brands contain at the present time. There 
are many small makers of cane sirup in’ the 
United States that do not use sulfur dioxid. 
I have bought excellent sirup of this kind from 
Mr. R. W. Travis, Tangipahoa, La. I believe 
that practically all of the maple sirup made 
in this country is free of fumes of sulfur. 
“Karo” also contains no sulfur fumes. 


OUR OLD FRIEND SACCHARIN.} 

As a domestic science teacher I have been:asked a 
number of times whether or not I would recommend 
the use of saccharin where sugar can not. be obtained. 
I know it has no food value, but’ some authorities 
say it is harm‘ul and others that it is not. “Whats 
your opinion upon this subject? B. °P.., Ohi0, * 

I have a decided conviction that saccharin 
isa harmful substance. Everybody knowsit}s 
deceptive. It is a foreign product which nature 
proceeds to eject from the system by the most 
direct route, namely, through the kidneys. 
The bringing of this toxic substance into con 
tact with the kidney cells both burdens those 
cells with useless work and injures their texture 
and functional activity. So-called “author 
ties” take all sides of all-subjects. Alwa: 
follow those authorities which lead ig-the ditee 
tion of the greatest safety. Follow, therefore, 
all authorities which call saccharin harmful. 
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bs IND out in the laundry. There is no better place. 
en, trans BD Wash the clothes with P. 487 G.—The White Naph- 
would be tha Soap and you'll begin to realize how much time 
— and labor you can save in all housework by using 
this white laundry soap with naphtha in it. 
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mens Just as it makes spotless the worst soiled garments 
eet without hard rubbing, so it cleans with surprisingly little 
labor the dishes, walls, floors, windows, porches, tiling. 
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nest. We 
olasses of For everything that you now clean with ordinary laun- 


i al dry soap and much effort, use P. 4x0G.—The White 
-. There Naphtha Soap and no effort at all. The work will be 
done as well or better, the cost will be as low, and 
your time and strength will be saved for more interest- 
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Both the color and the texture of objects used in a child’s room suggest cleanliness, freshness, cheerfulness, and durability. 
At the same time they should represent his interests and his pleasurés. To all these ends linoleum is expressly ars es 
The walls, furniture, hangings, and toys in this room have been selected to harmonize with these ideals and with the linoleum 
floor which is ivory, turquoise blue, and light gray in color.—FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 





Any child could be happy in this playroom. The Armstrong’s Linoleum will make an artistic, sanitary 
floor is bright and dainty, and fulfils the practical re- floor for any room in your house. The Parquetry In- 
quirements of a playroom or nursery. laid designs are well adapted to hallway, living-room, 
or dining-room. The new Jaspe (moire) effects come 


It is an Armstrong’s Linoleum floor in a tile effect— _ - : 
in attractive brown, blue, green, gray, and tan tones. 


harmonizing with everything else in the room. he : : : 
p93 ial cea: : T New plain colors (without pattern)—in brown, rose, 
tough, elastic fabric wears well under scuffing feet : 
+: Bae TT: . blue, tan, dark gray, light gray, and green—are equally 
and sliding furniture. Armstrong’s Linoleum is prac- 2 : 
we : . ; attractive and serviceable. The colors go clear through 
tically germ-proof. It has no cracks and crevices like ; . 
@ to the back. Also there are carpet and matting effects 
wood floors to catch the dirt. 
for the bedrooms. Many fine European homes use 
It is resilient. Its smooth surface offers nothing to trip linoleum for every room in the house. Visit your 
over. There are no rough edges to damage dainty house-furnishing store and have the newest Armstrong 
frocks. It is the most economical kind of a floor. designs shown you. 








Linoleum is made of powdered cork, wocd flour, and oxidized linseed oil, pressed on burlap. Genuine 
linoleum always has a burlap back. is fiexible and not easy to tear. Be sure that you get it. Better 
still, ask for Armstrong’s Linoleum by name—there is a difference. 





Send for our new book, “‘The Art of Home Furnishing and Decoration,’’ by Frank Alvah Parsons, 
a leading American authority on interior decoration. It treats of the artistic necessities of every 
home and tells how linoleum may be used effectively in typical rooms. Sent with portfolio of de luxe 
color-plates of home interiors for 20 cents in stamps. 
Also write to the Armstrong Bureau of Interior Decoration for suggestions as to patterns and cclor 
schemes to meet your pirticular needs, or for any other help in solving your floor problems. No 
charge fcr this service. Don’t hesitate to ue it at any time. 

The four Armstrong’s Linoleum patterns shown at the sides may be substituted 

for the child’s room floor above, changing hangings and furnishings to match. 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Dept., Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrongs Linoleum 
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For Every Room in the House 
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Simplifying Summer for the Children 
To Reduce the Laundry Problem by Ironing 
Two Dresses in the Time for One 


I MAKE it a rule to carry a mental picture 
of my laundress and her price meter when 
I buy my children’s clothes. Thirty to thirty- 
five cents an hour is too much to pay any one 
to run an iron under and over belts, when she 
might just as well be sliding it along a plain 
surface. Our ready-made clothes are designed 
to attract the eye, keeping the manufacturer’s 
cost well in mind but forgetting about the cost 
of up-keep. A simple baby slip with a box- 


tractive green gingham dress with tucks run- 
ning around and plaits falling from the waist. 
Its attractive days were numbered, for never 
has it been done up really well, and every 
laundress has complained of it. 

And also in regard to the laundry problem, 
it is a wise economy to pay more in the begin- 
ning and get garments that will not fade from 
washing. On the one hand do not be led 
astray by temptingly low prices and buy some- 


The Coolest 


de plaited back took far more than the allotted thing against your better judgment. On the c 
iy ‘ time to iron; a plain box-plaited dress so far other hand, do not be enticed by the bewilder- Porch in Town —and 
+. ran over that I was glad when it was outgrown. : ingly pretty shades and colors which you feel The Most Artistic ! 
ae, . confident will not wash well at any price. The ‘ : 

. Forbear Frills really expensive dress for your child is the one —so friends will say when your porch 


Hl: 


— | 








If plaits must be had, let them be side 
plaits; also leave dresses with tiny frills for 
your wealthier sister. Have all small chil- 
dren’s dresses open all the way down either 
in front or back; otherwise be sure the plackets 
are long enough to slip easily over an ironing- 
board. Of all the slip-over models, I have 
found the shoulder fastening the best. 

Avoid school dresses with white cuffs, un- 
less they are detachable. An extra set of col- 
lar and cuffs makes a dress last at least one 
extra day. I sew a button on the dress cuff 
and make one buttonhole at either end of the 
piqué cuff, which can thus be removed in a 
minute. Don’t say, “It won’t stay in place 
with one button”; it will, if made of piqué. 

Every one recommends 
gingham bloomers to match 
the dresses. Bloomers save 
petticoats and reduce the 
number of white drawers, be- 
sides looking far neater. 

The same principles hold 
good for adult wardrobes and 
household goods. Last sum- 
mer I succumbed toa very at- 


which costs little in the shop but looks like less 
after its first washing. 

And when you make your purchases, you 
should keep in mind, too, that washing shrinks 
fabrics. Do not hesitate to take a dress with 
the skirt three inches too long. These three 
extra inches will be your salvation, for you can 
make them into tucks to be let out as legs grow 
longer and tub days make the skirt draw up 
shorter. Or you can deepen the hem of a dress 
to six inches and let out the three extra inches. 


Washable Trimming 


In the question of washable trimmings you 
could not do better than to choose dresses 
finished with the old-fashioned braidings 

and edgings that the cot- 
ton frocks of summer have 
popularized. These braids 
are fast color, and may be had 
in the freshest looking shades. 

For the warm summer, 
socks with white canvas 
shoes are best. The canvas 
-can be so well and so easily 


cleaned, and looks verysmart. | 


Patterns of the three dresses 
shown on this page may be 
had for 10c each in sizes up 





is completely Aeroluxed! No more 
will you suffer from the hot, glaring 
sun—no more will your porch be 
barren, void of comfort —not when 
you equip it with 


AMEROLUX 


aEC us ear OFF 


Ventilating Porch Shades 


Then you'll have a cool, comfort- 
able, well ventilated, extra roomn— 
usable 24 hours a day if desired ! 

Good looking—long lasting—can’t 
whip —unusually cool and comfort- 
able. Raised or lowered easily. 
Economical. 

Many pleasing colors. Made in all 
standard widths. Ideal for Window 
Awnings, Sleeping Porches. Special 
Fabric for Store Shades and other 


Commercial uses. 

An Aerolux dealer in nearly every city and 
large town. If none in yours write us direct. 
Insist on seeing Aerolux name on Shade. 


Write for Illustrated Book of Uses and 
Fabric Color Samples—FREE. 
The Aeroshade Co. 
821 Oakland Ave. 
Waukesha, 


to 10 years. Good House- 
keeping Pattern Service 


{ ILLUSTRATED |: 
BOOK OF USES / 





Dresses which open all the way 
down the back, as this one of ging- 
ham, may be spread out and ironed 


wants the Sweet Babee 
mw, Bottle. Give himthe 
bottle that has no 
neck. The opening 


is 2inches wide—filled without funnel, 
easy to clean, washed out likeatumbler, 
holds 8 ounces, graduated marks on 
bottle. The nipple, in shape, resem- 
bles mother’s breast. Easily turned 
inside out for cleaning and will not 
collapse, which prevents colic. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 

for the Sweet Babee nurser. Insist on 
it. Name marked on bottle and nipple. 

THE YANKEE Co. 

5 Genesee St. Utica 


Buttoned-on white collar and cuffs, 
as shown at the left, will freshen 
up a frock after several days’ wear 


Of the slip-over dresses, those but- 
toned on the shoulder, as shown 
at the right, are easy to launder 


In using advertisements see page 6 











Make Baby’s Safety First 


When you buy a high chair, by all means 
consider baby’s health and safety. When 
you buy a 


%Safety First High Chair 


you get a spotless, white-porcelain food tray 
instead of the unsanitary wooden kind—you 
get the special safety strap which keeps 
baby seated—you get extra wide flaring legs 
which prevent accidental tipping. 


Porcelain Food Tray 


The one-piece white porcelain tray con- 
serves baby’s health. Nocracks orcorners 
to accumulate spilt food and bread decay. 
Easily kept sweet and clean with a hot cloth. 


Choice of Many Styles 


Many attractive styles—wood and reed— 
period and mission designs. If your 
dealer won’t supply you, we will. Booklet 
No. 30, with fifty styles children’s chairs 
and rockers, free. Write for one. 


NORTHWESTERN MANUFACTURING CO. 


FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
Established 1966 
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Should be a healthy, 
happy, growing baby 
if it has loving care, 

proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are exceptionally soft, smooth and 
non-irritating flannels (65c to $2.00a 
yard) and are sold only by us.*‘Non- 
Nettle” stamped every half yard on 
selvage except silk warps. 

Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antisep- 
tic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete 

lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. 
Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of White Em- 
broidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), Separate 
Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the baby, and valu- 
able information on care of the baby. ~ 

No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will 
add a complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns 
for baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought separately. 

Write at Once or Save this Advertisement 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Established in 1885 Known around the globe 








For Your Ice Box or Refrigerator 


Ice Boxes and Refrigerators need frequent 
cleansing—need to be kept always in a sweet, 
sanitary condition. Gold Dust does this to the 
very best advantage, because it so thoroughly 
dissolves the grease. One housekeeper says she 
always uses Gold Dust for this purpose, because 
Gold Dust so completely cleanses, rinses so 
easily—no danger of “soap left behind” in nooks 
and corners. (Advertisement) 
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ideas regarding the amount of food that young 
people need. 

Dr. Gephart studied the food conditions 
in a private school in New Hampshire, where 
about three hundred and fifty boys of from 
fourteen to eighteen years of age were gathered 
together. These boys were in the pink of 
physical condition and attested to a splendid 
hygienic régime and a good allowance of 
nourishing food. The average amount of 
food the boys disposed of each day was found 
to be approximately 5000 calories! This is 

| a greater amount than that calculated even 
for farmers or soldiers by Atwater, who on 
account of the muscular activity of these men 
| allowed them 3500 calories per day. For 
| blacksmiths or men engaged in the hardest 
' work, Atwater calculated 4150 calories, and 
the Atwater standard has been considered a 
generous one. Apparently, then, as far as 
| we now know, a healthy, growing boy, actively 
engaged in study and athletic sports, will 
thrive on a diet which has hitherto been con- 
sidered too heavy for even an adult man 
engaged in the hardest kind of hard physical 
labor. 


Err on the Side of Liberality 

Undoubtediy this investigation of Dr. 
Gephart presents results which are extreme. 
It may be that in spite of the boys’ splendid 
physical health, the dietary was an unnecessar- 
ily liberal one, and that equally good results 
| would have been attained if the ration had 
been cut down somewhat. However, in the 
face of our inadequate knowledge on this most 
important matter of food allowances for 
healthy young people, the error, if there 
actually was one, was on the safe side. In 
a matter of this kind it is better not to 
take chances, and while too liberal a food 
allowance may be satisfactorily disposed of by 
the child, an inadequate allowance will inev- 
itably work serious and possibly irreparable 
injury. 

During the past thirty years much valuable 
scientific work has been done in the field of 
food allowances for children, but the publica- 
tions are too widely scattered and often too 
technical to be helpful to others than specialists 
in nutrition research. On this account, 
mothers and others charged with supervising 
the nourishment of children will find of in- 
estimable value the comparative study and 
survey of all the literature pertaining to the 

| subject, recently completed by Lucy H. 
Gillett, a dietitian of the New York Associa- 
tion for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
This survey summarizes and averages the 
results of some 223 dietary studies of food 
allowances for healthy children, made by many 
different scientific men under widely varying 
conditions. The result is a conservative and 
accurate digest of the net results of modern 
science in this matter. Its gist is contained 
in two simple tables which will enable a mother 

| to check up the results of her feeding methods 
for each individual child. 





Explanation of the Tables 

The first table represents an averaging of 
the work of several scientific observers and is 
used to determine whether the weight and the 
yearly increase in weight of each child may be 
considered approximately norma]. Of course, 
due allowance must be made for constitutional 
differences in the size of children, some being 
naturally large or small, just as adults vary 
in this respect. If the child is normal in 
weight, there is no need for the mother to 
fear undernourishment. Jt is more impor- 
tant to watch the child’s weight than to count 
carefully the number of calories it receives each 
day. 

The second table, summarizing the best 
conclusions in this field for the past thirty 


War Prices and Undernourished Children 


(Continued from page 74) 





years, averages the food allowances in calories 
per day for boys and girls of varying ages, 
The allowances are more generous than many 
which have hitherto been considered adequate. 
On the other hand, they are less generous than 
those represented by startling experiments 
such as that of Dr. Gephart in the boys’ 
school in New Hampshire. The allowances 
given correspond rather closely with the 
generous standards of Atwater, with the 
advantage that they represent allowances for 
each year instead of for Atwater’s age groups 
of “two to five years,” “six to nine years,” 
et cetera. It is a matter of congratulation for 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE that it 
has always been conservative in this matter, 
and that the standards which it has con- 
tinually upheld are practically identical with 
the results of this most careful and scholarly 
survey of modern dietetic standards. 


Allowance for Individual Variation 
“The limits given above,” Miss Gillett 


explains, “make allowance for individual 
variation. If a child is tall and growing 


rapidly at six years of age, he may—and 
probably will—require 1600 calories. If of 
smaller frame, an allowance of only 1400 or 
1500 calories will be necessary with a normal 
amount of activity. If he is both large for 
his age and very active, he will doubtless 
require the upper limit of the allowance of 
1700 calories. It will be seen that this range 
of calories may be used to provide for the 
actual needs of each individual child at any 
age. It is to be emphasized that 
these figures are intended to suggest proper 
food allowances for normal and not necessarily 
for abnormal children. Thus, greatly ema- 
ciated children, with depleted tissues which 
can and ought to be rebuilt rapidly, should 
receive a more liberal food allowance than 
would be required by normal children either 
of the same age or the same weight. : 
If there is sickness or other special condition 
which materially affects the dietary habits or 
nutritive requirement of any member of the 
family, this, as well as age, size, and occupa- 
tion should be considered in estimating the 
food allowance.” 


The Importance of Milk 


In guarding against undernourishment of 
growing children, it is important to remember 
that the number of calories taken do not tell 
all the story. Not only the amount of food 
taken must be considered, but the kind of food 
as well. Since children require a very large 
proportion of food for growth, the amount of 
material for growth, or protein, in their food 
allowance should be much greater than that 
of an adult. This is one of the reasons for 
the supreme importance of a plentiful supply 
of milk in the child’s diet. Moreover, whole 
milk contains all the other substances necessary 
for growth and maintenance of the body— 
mineral salts, fat, milk sugar, water, and 
the little known but invaluable ‘‘accessory 
substances.” Among the many dietetic prob- 
lems arising because of the war, none, in the 
opinion of the New York City Department of 
Health, is more important than the adequate 
provision of milk for children. Even at fifteen 
cents a quart, milk gives a splendid return for 
the money invested. For growing children, 
such is the prime importance of an adequate 
supply of milk, that Dr. Graham Lusk has 
suggested that no family of five should ever 
buy meat until they have bought at least 
three quarts of milk a day. Milk is the great 
“factor of safety” in the diet of a child, and 
the familiar slogan, “A quart of milk a day 
for each child,” if lived up to, will help materi- 
ally to do away with the present disquieting 
amount of malnutrition evident in the children 
of this country. 
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Con Carne 
3 Hard-cooked eggs 
1 Raw egg, separated 
1 Teaspoon salt 
% Teaspoon pepper 








Roasted Beef with Glazed Onions 
For four persons. Cost not more than 50c. 


One 12 oz. Can Red Crown Fresh 
Roasted Beef; Glazed Onions; 
Parsley ; Mashed Potatoes. 


Heat unopened can of beef in boil- 
ing water for 20 minutes. Turn out 
on hot serving dish, garnish with 
glazed onions and parsley. Serve 
with mashed potatoes. 


To glaze onions, peel one cup 
small white onions and cook 10 
minutes in plenty of boiling salted 
water. Drain and dry. Melt two 
tablespoons butter ordrippings, add 
4 cup stock or water, and place in 
onions so they do not touch each 
other. Cover with two tablespoons 
sugar, and bake in moderate oven 
for 15 minutes, turning often, so 
they will become evenly colored. 








Cold Roast Beef always ready 


Keep a can or two of Red Crown 
Ready-To-Serve Fresh Roasted Beef 
always in the ice chest and you'll 
have ready, whenever you want it, 
cold roast beef for lunch, supper or 
midnight snack. 


Red Crown Fresh Roasted Beef is 
the same quality meat that you buy 
from your butcher. All bone, skin, 
gristle and superfluous fat are care- 
fully removed. Then the meat is 
cooked by our exclusive vacuum 
process. This retains the good juices 
and flavor that make real roast 
beef an ever-welcome dish. 


Whether you serve it hot or cold, 
you will find Red Crown Fresh 
Roasted Beef always the same— 
tender, lean, delicious and much 
more economical than beef of like 
quality sold by the butcher. 
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These recipes by Marion 
Harris Neil have been 
tested and endorsed by 
the Good Housekeeping 
Institute 
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Chili Con Carne with Egg Balls 


Sufficient for four persons. Cost not more than thirty-five cents. 


1 Can Red Crown Chili 


Heat unopened can of Chili Con Carne in boiling water for | 
15 minutes, turn out on hot platter and garnish with egg balls. 


Pound hard-cooked eggs to a smooth paste, with raw yolk 
of egg and seasonings. Roll in a little flour, brush over 
with beaten white of egg, toss in breadcrumbs and fry in 
smoking hot fat to a golden color. Drain and use. 











A new taste sensation in 
this unique dish 


Never have you experienced this spicy, zestful 
taste sensation—unless indeed you have eaten 
the real Mexican Chili Con Carne in all its glory 
or unless you have served in your own home 


ed Crown 33. 


CHILI CON CARNE 


Choice, juicy beef, real Bayo beans, genuine Chili pepper 
and three other Mexican spices, expertly blended to give 
that snap and zest of flavor that delights the epicure and 
lends an edge to the most jaded appetite. Serve it accord- 
ing to the recipe above or on toast with rice, spaghetti 
or mushrooms and you will have a dish that will call for 
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"AME PACKING CO 


“more” from every member of the family. 


There are twenty-four Red Crown Ready-To-Serve 
Meats each endorsed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley of the 
Good Housekeeping Bureau. Every one is choice, 
lean, edible meat with all the healthful juices and 
flavor retained by our exclusive process which cooks 
the meats in a vacuum in the sealed can. Delicious, 
convenient, economical, every one. 


If your grocer hasn’t Red Crown Ready-To-Serve 
Meats, send us his name and address and we will see 
that you are supplied. 


ACME PACKING COMPANY, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The Man Who Never Was 


were dead they would not be sending this sort 
of telegram. I wonder how they came to have 
your address.” 

Amy colored rosily. ‘“‘Probably he gave my 
name as his best friend when he enlisted. He 
would hardly give his father’s, would he, after 
what happened?” 

“No, I suppose he wouldn’t.”’ 

“Anyhow,” she cried, “whether he is 
wounded or not, he is coming back to me, and 
I’m glad, glad, glad.” 

She rushed out of the office, leaving me to 
ponder over the meaning of the telegram. I 
could make only one thing out of it. The boy 
must be badly wounded, and they were sending 
him home in care of a sergeant, but I could not 
tell Amy. If it was true, she would learn it 
soon enough. 


MY could not keep her news to herself, and 
perhaps I did alittle talking, too. At any 
rate, when train time came, Tuesday afternoon, 
half the town was at the station. The band 
was there, and the Boy Scouts, and the Red 
Cross workers in their white dresses, and a dele- 
gation of citizens headed by old Rev. Dr. Chris- 
tian G. Miller, the town’s best-loved parson. 
When the train came in they all flocked around 
the parlor cars expecting to see Jimmy emerge, 
but not a single passenger got off. We stood 
there kind of puzzled as the train pulled out, 
and then we noticed a man in uniform, a 
Frenchman, standing beside a stretcher up 
where the baggage car had been. 

A sort of deep moan went up from the 
crowd. Amy Logan sped up the platform with 
a gasping sob, the rest following. 

“Mees Logan,” said the Frenchman, salut- 
ing. As he spoke, we noticed that he had a 
black patch where one eye had been. 

“‘He’s dead,’”’ came the shrill, terrible cry 
from Amy as she saw a silent form lying on the 
stretcher. 

“Non, non,” expostulated the sergeant, 
excitedly waving back the crowd. ‘‘ Mon brave 
lieutenant is only wounded. He will live. He 
has what you call it—shell-shock. He will get 
well.” 

Amy sank sobbing by the stretcher whereon 
lay Jimmy Grim, drawn, emaciated, his eyes 
roving unrecognizingly about, the blanket over 
him revealing by its terrible hollow the tragedy 
that had come to him—one of his legs shot 
away at the thigh. And pinned on his breast 
with its ribbon was grateful France’s benison, 
the cross of war. 

Tenderly we lifted him, stretcher and all, 
into the hotel bus, Dr. Harrison mounting on 
the step behind. The old clergyman and I led 
Amy to a carriage, the sergeant getting in with 
us. Behind us on foot followed the throng, the 
band with their instruments silent, every one 
stunned, horrified, overwhelmed at being thus 
brought for the first time face to face with the 
awfulness of war. 

As, with the solemnity of a funeral procession 
instead of the glad parade that had been 
planned, we moved toward the home of 
Gideon Grim, Sergeant Despard in his quaint 
English told us the story, told it so forcefully, 
so admiringly, that even Amy checked her 
sobs to listen. 

“Me, I am a Frenchman. When the war 
comes I am waiter in New York. I go at 
once. I join my régiment. Tam malheurenx. In 
the first month I lose an eye. A shell gets me 
here and here. Bien! When 1 am once more 
out of the hospital, I am no good for soldier. 
I am put with the engineers. Mon brave 
lieutenant, he is there also. One day a few 
of us, maybe ten, maybe twelve, are at work. 
We restore the tracks a shell has wrecked. 
We work into the night. The Boches come 
upon us—a whole company of them with 
bayonets. Mon lieutenant grabs a—what you 
call—a crowbar. He cry to us, ‘Come on.’ 
He knock the Boches zis way, zat way. We 
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follow him. We grab sticks, bars, what we 
can find. We knock ze miserable Boches zis 
way, zat way. We drive zem ofi—a whole 
conpany of Boches—us wis no guns, nossing. 
Our soldiers come up, zey see it. Allons! Just 
then comes a cou-cou—a little bombshell. It 
strike mon lieutenant. You see him so. Ze 
general give him ze croix de guerre. I bring 
him home. He will get well. He is brave man, 
very brave, mon lieutenant.” 

The broad, placid face of the old clergyman 
had kindled as the sergeant told his tale. 
Filled with pride, wonder, awe, at the French- 
man’s story of Jimmy Grim’s achievement, he 
sprang from the carriage as it stopped before 
Gideon Grim’s door, and hastened to be the 
first to tell him of his valorous son’s return. 

Strong arms were lifting Jimmy Grim’s 
stretcher out of the bus as Dr. Miller knocked 
at the front door. Gideon himself opened it 
and stood there facing the throng. If he saw 
the stretcher that bore his son, he gave no sign. 

“Gideon,” cried the old parson, “we’ve 
brought your son home, your wonderful, brave 
Jimmy, decorated by France.” 

Gideon Grim stood there unresponsive. For 


just one instant he let his eyes waver and 


rest on the wreck of a soldier that lay there on 
the stretcher. ‘I have no son,” he said, slowly 
and distinctly, and closed the door. 

A shudder ran through the crowd. Into the 
aged clergyman’s face came a look of unbe- 
lieving horror. Slowly he turned and faced 
the people assembled there. His hat came off, 
and his long gray locks streamed about his 
face. Slowly and impressively he raised hishand. 

“God in Heaven,” he breathed, ‘never 
before in all my life have I cursed any man, but 
Almighty God, I now call upon You to curse 
this Gideon Grim who has cast forth his son, 
his son who has all but died for the honor of 
his country. May Gideon Grim’s name be 
forever accursed among us. May none of us 
ever again speak to him. May he continue 
among us to the end of his days as a man who 
never was.”’ His long arm shot out, and his 
forefinger was pointed at all of us. “‘Remem- 
ber, I charge you all, henceforth let Gideon 
Grim walk among us accursed. Look not on 
him. Speak not to him. Let him be as a 
a man who never was.” 


F course there wasn’t a home in the whole 
town—except the home which was right- 
fully his—that would not have been proud to 
shelter Jimmy Grim. Amy Logan was for 
taking him right then and there into her house 
next door, but I advised against it. 

“Think what it would mean for him when 
he gets well,” said I, “living right here beside 
the home he’s been turned out of. Let me 
take him.” 

So that was the way it was settled. The 
sergeant stopped with me for a day or two, 
and I arranged for a nurse to come in at night. 
In the daytime Amy looked after him. 

All that evening, and for days afterward, 
the town didn’t talk of much but how Jimmy 
Grim had been turned out by his own father. 
And everybody knew, too, about how the old 
clergyman had cursed Gideon Grim. 

“He did just right,”’ said Hiram Skillen, the 
postmaster. I for one will never speak to 
Gideon Grim again.”’ 

“Don’t see how you’ll very well help it when 
he comes for his mail,” said some one. “ You’ll 
have to speak to him, then.”’ 

“Will I?” says Hiram. 
see.” 

So the next morning quite a curious few 
were gathered in the post-office. Gideon, 
looking neither to the right nor left, came in 
and went up to the window. 

“Good morning, Hiram,” he said, as he 
always did. ‘Is there any mail for me?” 

Skillen was standing there right at the 
window, facing him. He never let on that he 


“You wait and 


saw him at all, just looked right past him as 
if he wasn’t there. 

“Ts there any mail for me?’ Gideon re. 
peated, sort of surprised like, being used to 
receiving prompt attention everywhere. 

Skillen just stood there saying nothing. 
Four times Gideon asked the question without 
receiving any answer, all of us standing there 
and looking on. His face reddened, and 
he started as if he was going to say something, 
but changed his mind and wheeled about and 
walked out with his head in the air. 

“‘He’ll get the government after you,” sug- 
gested Ed Griggs. 

“Let him try it,” said the postmaster. “A 
man that turns out his wounded son in war- 
time ain’t in any position to ask favors.” 

“ Are you going to keep it up?” I asked. 

“You bet I am,” said Skillen. ‘And all of 
you ought to. He ain’t fit to be spoken to.” 

“What about the bank meetings?” asked 
Dr. Enright. Gideon was a director and owned 
more stock than any other man, and it was 
pretty well known that what he said went. 

“Wait and see,” said J. C. Towns almost 
vindictively. He was president of the bank, 
and right from the start he had been as strong 
for us getting into the war as Gideon had been 
against it. It was Towns that had put us on 
the map as far as raising the Liberty Loan was 
concerned, and he had given two hundred 
dollars out of his own pocket to the Red Cross. 


FROM that time on Gideon Grim went about 
the town without a single person speaking 
to him or noticing his presence in any way. He 
tried once more going to the post-office, but 
when he found it was no use he sent his old 
housekeeper after the mail. The more we 
talked about the old preacher’s curse, the 
more decided we became that it was only a fit 
punishment for his hard-heartedness. 

Everybody was curious to see what would 
happen at the first bank meeting. Friday 
morning the other directors got there early, 
and as Towns had had one of the chairs taken 
out of the directors’ room, there was no place 
for Gideon to sit when he came in. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” he said, but 
no one answered him. He looked around for 
his chair, and seeing that there was none, 
just stood there beside the table. 

““Milhauser wants to renew 
Towns, taking up the notes due. 

“Let him pay off $500 as he always does,” 
said Gideon. 

“Give him the $2000,” said 
other directors. 

Gideon glared at him in a surprised way, but 
Towns called for a vote. Everybody voted 
for it except Gideon, who shouted “No.” 

“Carried unanimously,” said Towns. 

Gideon tried to protest, but Towns went 
right on, paying no more attention to him than 
if he had not been there. He stood it for a 
minute or two, and then walked out, and that 
was the last bank meeting he attended. 

When the Local Observer came out that 
evening—it is dated Saturday, but Hod 
Jenkins always prints it the evening before— 
everybody noticed that Gideon Grim’s name 
had been struck off the list of trustees in the 
M. E. church notice and had been left off a 
statement that purported to bear the names 
of all the bank directors. And from that time 
on Gideon Grim’s name never was printed. 

Some of the things were not exactly legal, 
but we all of us felt that the shameful thing 
Gideon Grim had done had put him beyond 
the law. Anyway 1 wasn’t much afraid of 
him consulting his lawyer about them. I had 
always looked after his law business, and 
was sure he would not venture to come to see 
me. My office was right there in my house, 
under the roof that was sheltering the son he 
had disowned. 

Sheltering Jimmy was hardly the way to 
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MOUR'S CORN FLAKES 


O crisp, so full of flavor, and so satisfying, 
everybody enjoys Armour’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes, served with fresh fruit or berries. 


Fresh from our ovens to your table. Put up in 
triple-sealed, sanitary packages. 


“ARMOUR'S OATS 


For Breakfast, Luncheon and Dinner 
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4 They cook in 10 to 15 minutes. 

9 

Acoma Oats Cocoanmt Cookies Serve them every day in some ap- 
2 cup s ening. cups flour, 


1 cup granulated sugar. 14 teaspoon soda, petizing way, following the worth- 


16 cup brown sugar. 1 teaspoon baking powder. 


2 eggs 3 cups Armour’s Oats. while recipes on every package. 


5 tablespoons milk, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 


1 cup cocoanut, 1-4 teaspoon salt, 


Cream shortening. Add sugar gradually, then well Trade Supplied by 
pe eggs. Mix and sift dry ingredients and add alter- / 
nately with milk until all is used. Add remaining in- bd 
gredients and beat well. Spread thinly on outside of Armour Grain Company f 
Ww ell greased pan and bake in quick oven. Cut in squares fe 
while warm; remove quickly. If cakes stick reheat pan, Chicago 
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“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


—makes dainty 
women 
so much daintier 


A little ‘Mum’, applied 
after the bath, neutralizes 
all embarrassing body 
odors. Thousands of 
stylish women are “ Mum”’ 





devotees. 


25c at drug and department-stores 


“Mum” is a trade-mark registered 
in U.S. Patent Office 
“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
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Send 15c to Vivau- 
dou(Dept.W, Times 
Bldg.,N.¥.) for a 
generous sample of 
Mavis Ex- 
tract. ’ 


vivauDOU 
PARIS ~NEW YORK 


Joy and Health % Baby a Only 
Rest and Relief % Mothers //\\ 


The La-La-By Swing 
A Safe Nest for Baby 
Gives fun, comfort, health- 
ful exercise. Keeps baby 
away from danger, dirt, wet 

and draughty floors.- 

Recommended by phy- 
scians. Leaves mother free to at- 
tend to her duties. Baby can’t fall 
out, Hangs anywhere—indoors or 
out, made of heavy Washable duck 
= steel ames, with reinforced 
angers. Folds flat. 

Safely holds 100 lbs. Only $1.25 


Sent postage paid on receipt of 1.25 
cash or money order. $1.40 west of 
Rockies and foreign countries. Money 
back if baby doesn't like it. 


Made by B. COLEMAN-SILVERS CO. 





Dept. 11 54 W. Lake St., Chicago 
Dealers—W rite for prices, etc. 
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The Man Who Never Was 


describe it. For the first few days it was only 
his poor maimed body that was there. He was 
still suffering from shell-shock and seemed in 
a mental daze. He did not seem even to 
know where he was. It must have been fully 
a week before he recognized either Amy or 
me, though from the first Amy’s presence had 
seemed to have a soothing effect on him. One 
day, though, he called her by name, and she 
wept for sheer joy. 

After that his memory began slowly to 
come back. How he had been wounded, or to 
what hospital he had been taken, or how he 
had been brought back home was all a blank 
to him. He did not even know until we told 
him about it, that he had received the cross of 
war. All he remembered was grabbing a crow- 
bar and going after those Germans. 


H® never once asked about his father, and 

Amy and I were both well pleased that he 
did not. It would have been difficult for 
either of us to tell him that his father was 
going around among us like a living corpse. 
In every way he was being treated as the old 
clergyman had bran ded him—as a man who 
never was. The first Sunday after Jimmy 
came home Gideon had tried going to church. 
There was a big attendance that morning— 
out of curiosity, I suspect—and the ushers 
had deliberately filled up the Grim family 
pew with a lot of strangers. Gideon walked 
up the aisle before he noticed it, and when he 
saw that there was no place left for him—no 
place even in the house of God—he stood 
there be wildered, looking helplessly about him. 
Nobody moved to give him a seat, and he 
turned and slowly walked out. 

If he had softened in the least or had showed 
in any way he was sorry for what he had done, 
some of the people might have relented, but 
his high and mighty way only added to the 
bitterness against him. He would go into the 
stores and no one would wait on him. The 
street cars would pass by without stopping 
when he hailed them, and once or twice, when 
he succeeded in getting on, the conductor 
would not take the fare he offered. He soon 
quit going to the post-offce and church and 
tank meetings and transacted all his business 
through his old housekeeper, but once each 
cay, rain or shine, he rade a point of walking 
up and down the length of Main Street. 
It seemed as if he was set on defying the 
whole town. He always had boasted that he 
never had gone back on | is word, and the more 
we tried to hurriliate ]im, the more set and 
stubborn he became. 

But he did care. A man may have food and 
shelter and clothes and money in bank, but 
he must have sorething more than that to 
live. He mvst have something to love. He 
must have somebody’s respect. Fvery man, 
no matter how solitary his disposition. is de- 
pendent on the community. The esteem of 
his neighbors means far more to him than 
he imagines. There is no man so proud but 
that the knowledge that people despise him 
will wear him down. 

Gideon Grim was hardly more than fifty, 
vet the torture and shame that he went 
through in those few weeks, those days of 
solitary, voiceless agony, aged him twenty 
years. His hair turned white, his step became 
feeble, and into his face came curious, unlovely 
lines, marks that seemed to tell of a gnawing 
unsatisfied, of sorrows unbearable, of tortures 
bevond those of the depths of hell. 

Fach day as he passed my house I saw him. 
I watched him in his agony. Sooner or later 
I felt sure he must succumb to the battle that 
was going on within him. And sorrv as T was 
for his maimed son, J was sorrier still for Gideon 
Grim. His punishment, I knew, was greater 
than he—than any living man—could bear. 

“Jimmy and his father’ll meet some day,” 
I kept saying to myself, ‘“‘and we’ll see what 
will happen then.’ 

I did not see how it was possible for any 


father to look at the wreck the war had made 
of his boy and not be sorry enough to forgive 
everything. As the weeks passed by the boy 
was recuperating both mentally and physically, 
He had got so that he could hobble about 
the house and even had ventured to the corner 
and back a couple of times. His mind, too, 
had recovered, and hour after hour he kept us 
interested with tales of battles and heroic deeds 
he himself had seen. His nerves, though, were 
still all shot to pieces. Atany sudden sound 
he would jump and quiver. It was a shock, 
for those of us who knew him when he went 
away, to look at him now. He had been so 
rugged and healthy, always laughing and 
joking. Now he was shrunken and pale, 
and he hunched over when he walked with 
his crutches, and always there was that 
trouser leg pinned up. He never laughed now. 
All the joy and gladness seemed to have gone 
out of him forever. 

He loved Amy though, loved her even 
better than he had before he went away. His 
eyes would kindle in the morning when he 
first heard her step. All the time she was with 
him he seemed utterly content, and every 
word he said to her radiated real affection, yet 
I kept noticing that in his manner toward her 
there was a growing restraint that I could not 
understand. 


HE weeks went by, and before we knew it 

spring had come. We began planning that 
Jimmy should make his first public appearance 
at the church service Easter. He could walk 
now quite a distance, and his nerves were so 
much improved that he felt certain he would 
be able to sit still in church. One day—just 
three days before Easter it was—it was such 
a warm, balmy morning that we had opened 
up the windows. I was standing at my front 
window watching Jimmy as he started for 
his walk. He was a little earlier than usual, 
planning to meet Amy on her way to him. 
He had hardly got to the pavement when he 
came face to face with his father. 

Jimmy stopped short, balancing himself on 
his crutches. Gideon saw him, too, but came 
right on. He tried to keep his head up to 
face the boy, but as he came nearer and nearer 
he let his eyes drop, and I could see his steps 
wavering. When he was close, so close that 
they were almost touching, Jimmy suddenly 
realized that it was his father’s intention to go 
by without speaking. 

“Father!” he cried out. 

It was just a heart-hungry sob, almost a 
whisper, but it reached and carried, so that 
standing there in the window I heard it. 

Gideon stiffened up. I thought for a mo- 
ment he was going to gather his wounded son 
into his arms. I do not doubt that he wanted 
to more, perhaps, than he ever had wanted 
anything in his whole life, but his pride in his 
given word and his stubbornness were still 
the masters of him. He walked stiffly by. 

Jimmy staggered. One of his crutches 
dropped to the sidewalk. 1 thought he was 
going to collapse, and rushing to his rescue | 
helped him back into the house. I tried to find 
something to say to comfort him, but he cried 
out, “Please, please, leave me alone.” __ 

I felt it was better so and went out for a 
walk. A man, when his soul has been crushed 
with grief, does not want even his friends to 
witness his suffering. When I came back an 
hour later, Amy was with him, and she was 
crying bitterly. 

“Here, here,”’ I called out. 
What’s the matter?”’ 

“Oh, Uncle Dan,” she wailed, “ Jimmy re- 
fuses to marry me.” 

“Jimmy,” said I, “I’m ashamed of you. A 
fine hero you are, to be coming home to break 
a young girl’s heart!” 

‘He had been lying stretched out on the 
lounge with Amy on a cushion beside him. 
When I spoke, he reared up indignantly. 

“Do you think for one minute,” he cried, 


“This won’t do. 
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came “How shall I know which cleaner to buy ?” 
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steps You must realize the time and labora port- _is to be found in the heart of the vacuum 
- that able vacuum cleaner will save and thatitis cleaner, the electric motor that operates it. 
denly the really sanitary way tokeepahouseclean. Select the cleaner that has a suitably de- 
to go But, with so many cleaners to choose from, signed and properly constructed motor and 

you will always be satisfied with your choice. 


how shall you know which one to buy? 
tz Three things should be considered when Leading household appliance manufacturers 
Ost a equip their vacuum cleaners and other 


that Look for this— you buy a vacuum cleaner: What price I a A hi . 
; P - - g machines with 
the mark of leadership can you afford to pay? What work will the G-E Motors. They know that the high 
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These Manufacturers equip their Household Appliances with G-E Motors 
pacuum Cleaners— Portable Washing Machines ad hg 9 
Flurley piachine &o-» cobclipge’’ ee. Sidney, Ohio Altorfer Bros. Co., ‘‘Aleo’’ .. .. ... .  Peorfa, Mil. Vous tos. fe. Co., “Moss Electric’? ©: Davenport, lowa 
Innovation Electric @o. !ttherte’’” ‘Ne Chicago, Ill. Boss Washing Mach.Co., ‘Champion ’’and ‘‘Boss”’ Cincinnati,O. Syracuse WasherCorp.,‘**Easy Vacuum Washer,’’ Syracuse,N.Y¥. 
Regina lh gg Bt os sverty New York City, N. . Coffield MotorWasher Co., “*Coffield’’ ed Dayton, Ohio 
orrincton Company, ““forrington’” : “Torrington, Conn: Fhe"500 Washer Con, 190)" vec Binghamton, NY, _Déshwashing Machines 
I »w Co., orrow a fe a Waukegan, Ill. H. F. Brammer Mfg. Co., ‘‘O. K. Electric’’ | Davenport, lowa Bromeley Merseles Mfg. Co., ‘‘Crescent’’ . . Chicago, TH. 


Stationary ‘ome Devices Corporation, ‘‘Modern Home"’ _ Brooklyn, N.Y Kitchen Service Co. . Chicago, Ill. 
7 Syracuse, N.Y. 


iV a H ° 
Atwood Vacuum Cleaner Co., ‘‘Atwood’’ . Rockford, Il. Horton Mfg. Co., ‘‘Horton Electric’® . . Fort Wayne, Ind. Walker Bros, Co. 


In using advertisements see page 6 





FIFTH AVENUE 
WAIST ©. 


366 FIFTH AVENUE — N.Y. 
Blouses 


Slip-over 


Slip-over 
Blouse 


Something New at This Price 


Fine white voile, pin tucked, pearl buttons; tucked 
back; may be worn long waisted if desired. 


Sizes 34 to 44 bust measure. 2.00 


Matl or Phone Orders Promptly Filled 


Send for Illustrated Waist Catalogue 
We offer waist value of an exceptional character, 
and cheerfully refund your money if the waists 
are not in every way up to your expectations. 


Phone Greeley 2889 
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Waterproof 
Soothing 


Prevents ill effects 
of wetting. En- 
dorsed and used 
by many doctors 
and nurses. Stops 


lity ok heat. 
eeps baby’s skin 


sweet and clean, 
preventing skin 
irritation. Safe- 
guard your baby 
with 


GARY BUNTING Powder | 


A white, light, fluffy powder tree H 
from talcum, ideal for baby and 
sick room. A 


Send 10 cents : 
for Large Sample, and Booklet. & 


For sale by good druggists 
or direct. 


GORDON-THORNE CO. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Large Broad Wide Table Top— Remov- 

able Glass Service Tray — Double Drawer R 
—Double Handles—Large Deep Undershelves— “Scientifically Silent” 
Rubberired Swivel Wheels. A high grade piece of furniture su: sing 
anything yet oe for general utility, ease of action and ai lute 
moiselessness._ tite for descriptive pamphlet and dealer’s name. 


Combination Products Co., Mfgrs.,47 Tower Bidg., Chicago, Il’. | 
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The Man Who Never Was 


“that I am going to let Amy tie herself up for 
life to a helpless, penniless cripple without 
even a home?” 

““My home can shelter us both,’ said the 
girl. 

“Yes,” sneered Jimmy with unbelievable 
bitterness in his -voice, ‘‘and I’m to sit idle 
and let you work to support legless husband!” 

“As for that.” I interrupted, “there’s a 
good job waiting for you whenever you’re 
ready to take it. The council last night 
elected you town engineer at $2000 a year.” 

“T’ll have no charity, either,” he answered 
gruffly, though I could see the news touched 
him strongly. 

“Uncle Dan,” cried Amy, “tell him he must 
marry me, he must, he must.” 

“Don’t be a fool, Jimmy,” I urged. ‘“ Losing 
a leg doesn’t mean that you’ve lost your 
brains. You can easily earn enough to support 
Amy in comfort.” 

“Uncle Dan,” he said solemnly and deter- 
minedly, ‘it is useless to talk about it. I 
love Amy far too well to let her blast her life 
by marrying a homeless wreck like me. I'll 
never, never marry her, never—until my 
father forgives me, and—” he broke down 
with a sob-——“‘you know when that will be. 
You saw what he did this morning.” 

I saw then there was no use talking further, 
and went off and left them together. I was 
strongly tempted to go right out and hunt up 
Gideon Grim. I was afraid, though, that if I did 
go to see Gideon I would only say things that 
would make him more bitter than ever, so I 
decided to let matters take their course. 


FASTER morning Amy was at my house 


bright and early, with some violets, the first 


| of the season, that she had picked for Jimmy. 

| “Uncle 

| this morning that I do not know whether I 
should have done or not.” 


Dan,” she said, “I did something 


“What was that?” 

“When [ was gathering these flowers, I 
gathered some others—” She hesitated. 

“What did you do with them?” 

“T left them at Jimmy’s father’s house with 
a card, ‘From Amy, for your wife’s grave.’ ”’ 

I shook my head. ‘“‘I doubt if there’s any 
use of your trying to soften him that way. 
He never was much for sentiment, and his 
wife’s been dead many, many years. I never 
even heard of his going to the cemetery to see 
her grave. Gideon Grira is a hard, hard man.” 

Amy gave a despairing little sigh. “1 sup- 
pose you are right, but at least the flowers, 
God’s flowers, can’t do any harm.” 

Jimmy Grim’s arrival at church, they tell 
me, was in the nature of a triumph. Despite 
its being Sunday the people gathered there 
gave him cheer after cheer. The girls of Amy’s 
Sunday-school class had heard he was coming. 
and they lined up by the church door and 
threw flowers in his path. Inside the church 
they had the Grim pew all decorated with 
wreaths and the French and American flags. 

1 didn’t go that morning. I do not believe in 
a man’s pretending religion in his actions 
when he hasn’t it in his heart. For days past 
I had been too wrought up with anger at 
Gideon Grim to think about God or Easter or 
anything else. 1 sat around for a while after 
the young folks left, but I was excited and 
restless, so I decided to walk over to the 
cemetery to see if by chance Gideon had put 
Amy’s flowers on his wife’s grave. I was 
betting with myself that he hadn’t, and when 
1 got there I found that I was right. I stood 


| for a minute looking at the headstone, “‘ Mary 
| Jennings, beloved wife of Gideon Grim, aged 


20 years.” I could not help wondering what 
would have happened if she had lived. I 
remembered her well, a bright, merry-hearted 
girl who had disappointed half the town when 
she chose Gideon Grim from all her suitors. 

I heard some one coming and _ stepped 
quickly behind some bushes. If it should turn 
out to be Gideon, I did not want him to see 


me there. And it was he. He was carrying 
the little bunch of violets that Amy had left 
for him, and the tears were running down his 
cheeks. He laid the flowers gently down on 
the grave and stood there for a minute gazing 
at the headstone. He looked so old, and miser- 
able, and wretched, so utterly broken in body 
and spirit, that in spite of the anger I felt 
toward him my heart sorrowed for him. As ] 
watched, he flung himself down on his knees 
beside the grave. I thought that he was 
going to pray, but he was talking, talking to 
his dead wife as if she were there to hear him. 
The wind carried his words right to me. 

“Mary, my Mary, my love,” he was saying 
brokenly between his sobs, “forgive me. In 
my sinful pride I’ve done a great wrong to 
the little son you left with me to take care of, 
Mary dear, 1 loved him so muchI did not want 
him to go away from me even for the honor 
of his country. Mary, my Mary, forgive me. 
I sent him into this terrible war with my 
curse instead of my blessing. When he came 
back wounded, sick—O God—I turned him 
away from his mother’s home. I’ve suffered, 
Mary wife, suffered more than I can bear, and, 
dear one, from my heart I’m sorry. Forgive 
me, Mary, and ask the Lord to forgive me if 
he can. Wife dear, I’m going now to right the 
wrong I’ve done, if I can.” 


ABSENTLY he picked up the flowers he had 
laid on the grave, and climbing with diffi- 
culty to his feet he left the cemetery, still 
clutching Amy’s little bouquet to his heart. 
I followed after him at some little distance, 
curious to know what he had in mind. 

When he arrived in front of my house he 
kept right on. I had no idea that he knew where 
to find Jimmy, but his old housekeeper must 
have heard of the celebration planned and told 
him, for he headed straight for the church 
door. 

As he entered the choir was right in the 
middle of an anthem. With one accord they 
all stopped short. The pastor arose trom his 
seat and stood there staring dumbfoundedly. 
Everybody in the congregation turned to 
look. There followed a tense, still moment of 
suspense. Amy Logan, sitting there in the 
decorated pew beside the man_ she loved, 
gave just one glance at Gideon. Into her face 
came a look of triumph, and she turned to lay 
one hand reassuringly on Jimmy’sarm. Jimmy 
had turned with the others, but his eyes never 
left his father’s face. He watched Gideon as 
he marched with something of his old imperious 
manner on and on up the aisle. 

As Gideon Grim approached the flag-draped 
pew where Jimmy and Amy sat, the spectators 
caught their breath. What was going to 
happen? Would he stop there to take his 
seat beside them? Would he extend any sort 
of greeting to them? 

Gideon kept on. He passed the pew where 
for years he had been a familiar figure, where 
since his son came home he never had been 
seen, without even a glance toward it. On, on, 
he marched, right up to the front of the church, 
on up the steps into the pulpit. I think it 
must have been his idea that in the most con- 
spicuous place he could find he would make 
public confession of his sin. Anxiously I 
waited to hear what he would say. ; 

He turned and faced the congregation. His 
eyes still were red with weeping, and his lined 
face was ashen. Struggling to speak, his eyes 
roved over the audience and fell on the face 
of his son, still staring appealingly at him. 
For a second Gideon Grim’s face worked 
pathetically, riven with the spasms of a strong 
man’s unavailing struggle to master his un- 
wonted emotions. Suddenly his long arms 
shot forward in a compelling gesture of appeal, 
and the tears broke afresh and ran down his 
cheeks. Forgotten was his audience, tor- 
gotten his intended confession, forgotten was 
everything except one person there before him. 

““My son, my son,” he cried, “come home.’ 
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Face Powder Jonteel, 50c. Invisible, clinging. Flesh, 
brunette, or white. Send 10c for trial box (specify 
tint). Reproduces the handsome; full-size boxin mini- 
ature. Contains liberal supply of powder. Liggett’s, 
Dept. G., 162 West 34th Street, New York City. 


UST smell Jonteel—then you will know that a new odor—subtle, 
lingering, ineffably fascinating—has come. 

You smell Roses—Orange Blossoms—Lavender. Geranium— 
Jasmine—Bergamot. Mystic Frankincense from the Holy Land— 
Sandalwood from India—Ylang-ylang flowers from distant Manila. 
These and near a score of other fragrances, blended by the skill of 


Combination Cream Jonteel, 
50c. Softening, protecting. 
ill not grow hair. 
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r where Smell this wonderful new odor—today—in snowlike Talc Jonteel. 
go Or in Face Powder Jonteel, ethereal and clinging. Or in the new 
On, on, 

chute CoMBINATION CREAM JONTEEL 

NK 

a the toilet surprise—a cream neither greasy nor “greaseless*—a cream to soften, 
susly I heal, clear, smooth, and beautify the skin. 

a Yes—smell Jonteel—note the lovely packages—then realize how low the prices 
is lined are! Stop at the nearest Rexall Store for Jonteel Talc and Cream today. 
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Great Britain have exclusive sale of Jonteel. 
This privilege has been accorded them be- 
cause they are the foremost drug stores in 
their respective towns, distributors of the 
highest grade toilet requisites; and because 
they are linked together into a great 


Service. Among them are the 200 Liggett 
Stores reaching from New York and Boston 
to Winnipeg; John A. Schultz, Trenton; 
Druehl & Franken, Salt Lake City; French 
Drug Co., Tacoma, and the leading drug- 
gists in every other city and town. 
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Suhkntt, 
Knitted Wash Cloth 


There’s a softness to Turknit that is 
immensely pleasing. There’s a looped 
side for healthy friction—a smooth 
side for tende¢ skins. 


Turknits are made with beautiful col- 
ored shell edgings of Gold, Blue, 
Lavender and Pink—Edgings that 
are pleasing to the Kiddie and to 
Mother when hung in the bathroom. 


Turknits wear so well because their 
patented construction prevents the 
loops from raveling and too, they dry 
quickly after use. Most Mothers 
do really prefer Turknit. Your Dealer 
is now showing our new and attrac- 
tive patterns. 


PUTNAM KNITTING CO.,Cohoes, N.Y. 


Do You Like 


Pretty Clothes ? 


You can have this smart new blouse of organdie 
with dainty ruffles and trimmed with picot ribbon, in 
beige, white, flesh or mauve, for only $1.15 if you 
make it yourself! Ready-made it will cost you from 
$4.50 to $8.00 depending on where you buy it. All your 
dresses, waists, skirts, suits and hats can be had at 
equally big savings, if you make your own clothes. 


Learn Dressmaking at Home 


You can now learn in spare time, right at home, 
by the wonderfully simple, practical method of the 
Woman’s Institute how to plan and completely make 
stylish, becoming garments of every kind for yourself 
and your children and save half on everything! 


You can make last season’s dresses and suits over 
into stylish new garments. If you wish you can pre- 
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The Changeling 


(Continued from page 50) 


, Did you think I pulled you out of bed tonight 
to start an orphan asylum? What do you 


| mean, girl?” 


Sheila looked down at her newly acquired 
possession, and for the first time that night 
the strange, luminous look that was all her 
own, that had won for her her nickname of 
Leerie, crept into her eyes; they fairly dazzled 
the old doctor with their shining. ‘ Honestly, 
don’t know myself. Still testing out my feel- 
ings in my think laboratory.” 

“You can’t raise that baby and keep on 
Too much responsibility 
anyway for a young person. What’s more, 
the mother shouldn’t be allowed to dodge it. 
She can be made fit.” 

“How are you going to do it? Train her 
with harness and braces? Or moral suasion— 
or the courts?” 

“And I thought you hated it, couldn’t bear 
to touch it,’”’ growled the baby specialist. 

“Did. But that’s past tense. Since I fought 
for it, it’s suddenly become remarkably pre- 
cious. And that’s the precise feeling I’m test- 
ing up in the lab.” 

“Tn the name of common sense what do you 
mean, Leerie?”’ 

She patted his arm soothingly. ‘There, 
there, go to bed; you’re tuckered out. Leave 
me alone for two months, and I'll tell you. 





| concern the story. 





| ings. 





And suppose you write down that milk formula 
before you go; he’s going to wake up as fight- 
ing hungry as a little tiger-cat.” 


How the sanitarium took the news of the 
arrivals and the rumor of: the adoption, 


| what they thought of the gorgeous and irrespon- 


sible sefiora and Leerie’s latest exploit, does not 
It is enough to say that 
tongues wagged abundantly; and when Sheila 


| appeared some ten days later in the pine grove 
| wheeling a perambulator, every one who was 
| out and could manufacture the flimsiest excuse 


for her curiosity hurried to the carriage and 
thrust an inquisitive head under the hood. It 
seemed as if hundreds blocked the walk from 


| the pond to the rest-house. 


“Bad as a circus parade,” thought Sheila. 


| “Can’t stay here, or they’ll put us in a tent 


and ask admission.”” Then she spied Hen- 
nessy, coming with his platter of bread for 
the swans, and called to him. Somehow he 
managed to scatter the crowd, and Sheila 
clung to the sleeve of his blue jumper as if it 
had been so much cork to a man overboard. 
“Listen, Hennessy, I want to take Pancho 
away from the San. You and Marm have a 
cosy place, and it’s far‘enough away. There’s 
only the two of you; can’t you take us in?” 

But Hennessy was likewise thrusting a head 
under the hood. “Honest to God, Miss Leerie, 
is it human?” 

“Hennessy, don’t be an idiot!” 

“‘But I saw the face on it—an’ the scratchin’ 
it did the day it was fetched in. Does it still 
be scratchin’?” 

“Sometimes,” Sheila smiled faintly. ‘He 

hasn’t had time yet to forget all those shak- 
Well, can we come?”’ 
Hennessy eyed the perambulator fearsomely. 
“Have to ask Marm. Faith, do ye think, now, 
if it had been human, its mother would have 
given it away same as if it had been a young 
cat or dog too many in the litter?” 

“Mothers don’t have to love their babies; 
there’s no birth license to sign, you know, with 
a love-and-cherish clause in it. Just come, 
wanted or not, and afterward—”’ 

But Hennessy was deep in speculations of 
his own. “Now if it was Ireland, Miss Leerie, 
do ye know what I would be thinkin’?” 

“What?” 

He lowered his voice and looked furtively 
over his shoulder. ‘A changeling! Sure as 
you’re born, Miss Leerie, I’m thinkin’ it’s one 
0’ them little black imps the fairies leave in 
place o’ the real child they’re after stealin’. I 
disremember if they have the likes o’ that in 


South America, but that’s my notion, just the 
same. 

Sheila O’Leary laughed inside and out. 
“Hennessy, you’re wonderful. And who but 
an Irishman would have thought of it! A 
changeling—a most changeable changeling! 
What’s the treatment?” 

“A good brewin’ of egg-shells—goose egg- 
shells if ye have ’em, hens’ if ye haven't. But 
don’t ye be laughin’; ’tis a sign o’ black doin’s. 
an’ laughin’ might bring bad luck on ye.” 

Sheila sobered. ‘We'll brew egg-shells, 
Now hurry home to Marm and coax her hard, 
Hennessy.” 


ECAUSE Sheila O’Leary invariably had her 

Way among the many who loved and be- 
lieved in her, and because Hennessy and Marm 
Hennessy were numbered conspicuously among 
these, Sheila and her adopted moved early the 
following morning into the diminutive and 
immaculate house of Hennessy, with a vine- 
covered porch in front and a hen-yard in the 
rear. And that night there was a plentiful 
brew of egg-shells on the kitchen stove, done 
in the most approved Irish fashion with the 
atom near by to inhale the fumes. 

“Maybe ’twill work, an’ then again maybe 
’twon’t.”” Hennessy looked anxious. ‘“ Magic, 
like anything else, often spoils in transporta- 
tin’. 

“Oh, it will work,” Sheila spoke with con- 
viction. ‘And we'll hope the sefiora’s letter 
won’t travel too fast.” 

So the names of Sheila O’Leary and Fran- 
cesco Enrique Manuel Machado y Rodriguez 
were crossed off the books of the sanitarium, 
and the gossips saw them no more. Only 
Doctor Fuller and Peter Brooks sought them 
out in their new quarters, the doctor to attend 
professionally, Peter to attend to the dictates 
of a persistent heart. He had come to the 
sanitarium to be cured of a grievous trouble, 
and having been cured, he promptly developed 
another to hold him there. Never a day went 
by that he did not find his feet trailing the 
dust on the road to the house of Hennessy, 
and Sheila dropped into the habit of watching 
for him from the vine-covered porch at a cer- 
tain time every afternoon. The picture of 
the best nurse at the sanitarium sitting in a 
little old rocker with the brown atom kicking 
and crowing on her lap, and looking down the 
steps with eyes that seemed to grow daily 
more luminous, came to be an accepted reality 
to both Peter and the doctor, as much of a 
reality as the reaching out of the atom’s small, 
tendril-like fingers to curl about one’s thumb 
or to cling to one’s watch-charm. 

“Loving little cuss,’ muttered Peter one 
afternoon. “Can you tell me how any mother 
under the sun could resist those eyes or the 
clutch of those brown paws?” 

“Don’t forget one point,” Sheila spoke 
quietly, “he wasn’t a loving little cuss then. 

“He'll go down on the books as my pet 
case,” chuckled the doctor. “‘ Four pounds in 
four weeks! Think of it, on a whole milk 
formula!” 

Hennessy wagged his head knowingly at 
Sheila, and when they had gone he snorted 
forth his contempt for professional ignorance. 
“Milk! Fiddlesticks! Sure a doctor dont 
know everything. ’Twas the egg-shells that 
done it, an’? Marm an’ me can bear witness 
he quit the scratchin’ an’ began the smilin 
from that very hour. Look at him now! Can 
ye deny it, Miss Leeric?”’ ; 
” “J'm not wanting to, Hennessy.” Where- 
upon Shiela proved the matter by reducing 
the atom to squeals of joy while she retold the 
old history of the pigs with the aid of five little 
brown toes. : 

Between Peter and Hennessy, Sheila came 
into possession of many facts concerning the 
sefora. Her dresses and her jewels were the 
talk of the sanitarium. She applied herself 
diligently to all beautifying treatments and 
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The Changeling 


the charming of susceptible young men. Pre- 
sumably life to her meant only a continuous 
process of adorning herself and receiving ad- 
miration. So she spent her days dressing and 
basking in the company of a dozen different 
swains, and the atom cast no annoying shadow 
on her pathway. 

August came, and the atom discovered his 
legs. Sheila disregarded the lace and ribbons 
with a sigh of relief and took to making romp- 
ers. They were adorable rompers with smock- 
ing and the palest of pink collars and belts. 
The licorice sticks had changed to a rich olive 
brown and had assumed sufficient rotundity 
to allow of pink and white socks and white 
ankle-ties. In all the busy years of her nursing 
Sheila had never had time for anything like 
this; she had never had a baby for longer than 
a week or two at a time. Just as she was be- 
ginning to feel her individual share in them 
they had all gone the way of properly par- 
ented offspring, and never had she sewed a 
single baby dress. She gloried in the lengths 
of dimity and poplin, in the intricacies of new 
stitches and embroidery. And Peter, watch- 
ing from a step on the porch, gloried in the 
picture she made. 

When a romper was finished it had to be 
tried on that very minute. She would whisk 
up the atom from the hammock where he lay 
kicking, and slip him into it, holding him high 
for Peter to admire. : 

“He’s a cherub done in bronze,’”’ said Peter 
one day. ‘Here, give him to me.” And later, 
as he perched him on his shoulder and tickled 
his ribs until he squirmed with glee, he an- 
nounced, ‘‘If I wasn’t a homeless bachelor I’d 
take him off your hands in about two minutes.” 

“What’s that?’”’ shouted Doctor Fuller, 
coming down the street. ‘Did you say any- 
thing about re-adoption? Well, you might as 
well know now that Mrs. Fuller and I intend 
taking Pancho off Leerie’s hands as soon as 
she’s ready to go back to work again. Aren’t 
you getting lazy, Leerie?”’ 

For once Sheila failed to respond in kind to 
the doctor’s chaffing. All the shine faded out 
of her eyes. ‘‘Can’t believe two months have 
gone—a month for a letter to go, a month for 
an answer to come. I’m afraid none of us will 
keep him very much longer.”’ 

“Don’t worry, they won’t want him back. 
Besides, they’ve forfeited their right to him,” 
the old doctor snorted indignantly. 

“Not legally. When the letter comes, you'll 
see.” There was none of the anticipated de- 
light in Sheila’s voice that had been there on 
that first night when she had laid her plans 
and sworn Father O’Freil into backing her up. 
Her voice was as colorless as her eyes were 
dull; for some miraculous reason the life and 
inner light that seemed such an inseparable 
part of her had suddenly gone out. She reached 
up and removed the atom from Peter’s 
shoulder. 

Hennessy, who had joined the group, was 
the last to speak. “Sure it’s mortal good of 
both ye gentlemen to lift the trouble o’ raisin’ 
the wee one off Miss Leerie, but if any one 
lifts it, it's Marm an’ me. We had that set- 
tled the next morning after we fetched him 
ed an’ knew ’twas the real one we’d got after 
all. 

“The real one? What do you mean by 
that?” the doctor looked puzzled. 

Hennessy winked his only answer. 


THROU iH the first days of September Sheila 

waited with feverish anxiety. The hours 
spent on the vine-covered porch with the atom, 
asleep or awake, for steady company and Peter 
for occasional passed all too quickly. For the 
first time in her life Sheila wished days back; 
she would have put a checking hand on time 
had she had the power. Then just as she was 
making up her mind that her fear was for 
nothing, that her plans had gloriously failed 
and Pancho was to be hers for all time, the 
Wretched news came. Peter brought it, hurry- 


ing hatless down the street, and Sheila, know- 
ing in her heart what had happened, went} 
down the steps to meet him. 
“Ts it a letter—or a wire 
where’s the sefora?”’ 
“Having hysterics in front of the business 
office.” Peter stopped to get his breath. ‘The 
husband wired from New York—he’ll be down 
on the morning train. It seems the sefiora 
wired him when she first got here that Pancho 
was dying, so she didn’t see any need of chang- 
ing it in her letter. 
money for a monument and masses 
could send it in a draft. 
more of the boy than the mother did, for he’s 
come up to bring the body home and put up 
the monument down there. Now she doesn’t 


or what? And 


know what to tell him. Can you beat that for 


straight fiction?” 


GHEILA picked up the atom and disappeared 

inside without a word. When she reappeared 
a few minutes later, the atom was arrayed in 
his most becoming romper, his black curls 
were brushed into an encircling halo, his hands 
clapping over some consciousness of pleasur- 
able excitement. Sheila tucked him into his 
carriage and faced Peter with a grim look of 
command. “ You’ve to play policeman, under- 
stand! Walk back of me all the way. If I 
show any sign of turning back or running away, 
arrest me on the spot.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“What two months ago [ thought would 
be the easiest thing in the world—and what I 
wouldn’t be doing now for a million dollars if 
I hadn’t given my word to Father O’Freil and 
the law wasn’t against me.” 


She said she wanted the, 
and he/ 
Guess he thought | 








As Peter had rightfully reported, the sefiora 
was having hysterics in front of the business 
office, with the business and hospital staff 
trying their best to quench her and as many 
patients as the lobby would hold watching in 
varying degrees of curiosity. Only one of 
Latin blood could have achieved a scene of 
such melodramatic abandon and stamped it 
as genuine, but no one present doubted the 
grief and despair of the sefiora as she paced 
the floor wringing her hands and wailing in her 
native tongue. Sheila entered by way of the 
basement and the lift, and she wheeled the 
atom’s carriage into the inner circle of the 
crowd with Peter still in attendance. 

For the moment the interest swerved from 
the weeping figure to the cooing occupant of 
the carriage. The atom was still clapping his 
hands, and a pink flush of excitement tinged 
the olive of the cheeks. “Look at that cun- 
ning baby!” . . . “Isn’t he a darling?” . . 
“Why, isn’t that the South American baby?’ 

. “Sh-h-h—deformed or something.” .. . 
“Of course, it can’t be.”” Sentences, whole and 
in fragments, came to Shcila as she pushed her 
way through the crowd. 

Something of this new interest must have 
penetrated the sefiora’s consciousness, for her 
wailing ceased; she cocked her head on one 
side like a listening paroquet. “Who say 
babee? I theenk—I theenk—” Then she 
saw Sheila. A look of immediate recognition 
swept over her face, but it was gone the instant 
she looked at the atom. ‘Who that babee?” 
she demanded. 

“Mine.” Sheila pinned her with steady 
eyes, while her mouth looked as if it could never 
grow gentle and demure again. 

Incredulity, suspicion, amazement, were all 
registered on the pretty, shallow face. ‘“ Your 
babee? How you get babee?” 

Sheila made no answer. 

The sefora looked again at the atom; she 
held out a timorous finger to him. He re- 
sponded cordially by curling a small fist 
promptly about it. “Madre de Dios, qué 
bonito! Qué chico y hermoso!” Then, to 
Sheila: “I give you seeck babee—eet no 
die? You make thees babee out of seeck | 
babee, yes?” | 

Sheila still remained silent. 
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The sefiora turned to the atom for the con- 
firmation she desired. ‘‘ Nene, como te llama?” 

It was intensely entertaining to the atom. 
| | He wagged the sefiora’s finger frantically, tossed 
||back his head, and gave forth a low, gurgling 
| |laugh. 
|| “Jesu! That ees hees papa. He look 
| like that when he laugh. Te nombre, nene—te 
nombre?” With a fresh outburst she sank 
||down beside the carriage and buried her face 
in the brown legs and pink socks. 
§ An Altractive Summer-and-Winter Porch ai jf But the atom did not approve of this. His 
} «= Short Hills, N. J., furnished by Leavens. | |lower lip drooped and quivered; he reached out 
3, | his arms to Sheila. ““Ma-ma-ma-ma,” he coaxed. 
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Manufacturers i babee now. I love babee now. Please—please 
32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. {| |—his pa-pa come. You give heem back?” 


eos 0 war 2 es Sheila unclasped the sefiora’s hands, turned 
numa, |the atom’s carriage about, and deliberately 
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‘our of the lobby to the sidewalk she was 
| pursued by pleading cries, expostulating re- 
| proofs, as well as actual particles of the crowd 
itself. The Reverend Mr. Grumble, the wife 
of one of the trustees, a handful of protesting 
patients followed to urge the rights of the 





Rubens Infant Shirt 


HE Rubens is the original |prostrated mother. But Sheila refused to be 







|held back or argued with; stoically she kept 
and off like a coat. Adjustable jon her way. When she reached the little vine- 
belt insures perfect fit. Double covered porch only Peter, Father O’Freil, and 


thickness over chest and stomach Z Doctor Fuller remained as escort. 


gives needed protection — no otner “You can’t keep him, Leerie. You’re got to 


shirt gives baby this comfort and Z give him up.”’ The old doctor spoke sorrow- 
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protection. fully but firmly. ; 
“Tt was only a mock adoption, and you 


Suitable Summer weights, in Zz : Seo padi é a hi i 
Scar pene abv apg Zz promised if she ever wanted him back she 
a gee pet Bz should have him,” Father O’Freil reminded her. 

Sold at most iene If you can’t se: Z “She's his mother, after all,” Peter put in 
cure the Rubens, send for price list. Zz lamely. 


AZ At that Sheila exploded. “You men make 
RUBENS & MARBLE, ZA me tired! ‘She’s his mother, after all.’ After 













358 W. Madison Street, Chicago all what? Cruelty, neglect, heartlessness, 
_— hoping he would die—glad to be rid of him! 
That’s about all the sense of justice you have. 
Let a woman weep and call for her baby, and 
every man within earshot would hand him 
over without considering for a moment what 
kind of care she would give him. Oh, you— 
make—me—sick!’’ Sheila buried her face in 
|the nape of Pancho’s neck. 
| Doctor Fuller, who had always known her, 
{who had stood by her in her disgrace when 
No Buttons No Trouble |she had been sent away from the sanitarium 
|three years before and had believed in her 


jimplicitly in spite of all damning evidence, 
LZ; {who had fought for her a dozen times when 


— “|she had called down upon her head the wrath 


KIDDIE Koop lof the business office, looked now upon her 
- Pp 


isilent, shaking figure with open-mouthed 
* Crib, Play-Pen, Bassinet, 


lastonishment. In all those years he had never 
|seen Leerie cry, and he couldn’t quite stand it. 
for cost of Crib alone 
Mattress and Springs fold within 
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The Changeling 


and so she let them tremble while she stut- 
tered forth her last protest. “Didn’t think 
for a moment I wouldn’t give him back, 
d-d-did you? That was my plan—my way [ 
wanted Father O’Freil to let me try—t-t-t- 
thought all along he’d grow into such an ad- 
d-d-dorable mite his m-m-m-mother’d be want- 
ing him back. What I didn’t count on was 
my wanting to k-k-keep him.” Sheila swal- 
lowed hard. She wanted to get rid of that 
everlasting choke in her throat. When she 
spoke again, her voice was steadier. “But ] 
tell you one thing. She doesn’t get him with- 
out fighting for him. She’s going to fight for 
him as I fought that night in the sanitarium, 
and you're going to help me keep her fighting, 
understand? Then perhaps when she gets 
him she’ll have some faint notion of how pre- 
cious a baby can be.” With a more grim ex- 
pression than any of the three had ever seen 
on her usually luminous face, Sheila O’Leary 
shouldered the atom and disappeared within 
the house. 


HE three men stood by her while Hennessy 

guarded the house. For the rest of the day 
the sefiora, backed by the business office and 
a procession of interested sympathizers, 
stormed the parish house and demanded to 
see the paper that she had signed. They 
stormed Doctor Fuller’s office and demanded 
his cooperation, or at least what information 
he had to give. They consulted the one lawyer 
in the town and three others within car dis- 
tance, but their advice availed little, inasmuch 
as Father O’Freil had refused to give up the 
paper until the baby’s father arrived, and they 
could get no intelligent idea from the sefiora 
of how legal the adoption had been made. 
By keeping perfectly dumb the three were 
able to hold the crowd in abeyance, and the 
sehora, looking anything but a bird of para- 
dise, came back to them again and again to 
weep, to plead, to bribe. 

The excitement held until midnight, an un- 
precedented occurrence for the sanitarium. It 
was still dark the next morning when Hen- 
nessy was rpused from the haircloth sofa in 
the hall, where he was still keeping guard, by 
the fumbling of a hand on the door-knob. 
“Who’s there?” roared Hennessy. 

““Please—eet ees me—the Sefora Machado 
y Rodriguez. 

“Go way! Shoo-oo!’’ Hennessy banged 
the door with his fist as he always banged the 
bread platter to scatter the swans. 

“T go when I see babee,” came the feeble 
response to his racket. 

“Let her in, Hennessy,”’ came the voice of 
Sheila from up-stairs. 

Hennessy unbarred the door, and a shaken, 
pathetic little figure crept in. All the coy 
prettiness was gone for the moment; the 
swollen eyes had circles about them, the cheeks 
were sallow and free of powder as the lips 
were free of carmine. The mouth quivered 
like a grief-stricken child’s. “ Please—please 
—TI see babee?”’ came the wail again. 

“Yes. Come up softly,” Sheila called from 
the head of the stairs. : 

The little figure crept up eagerly. Sheila 
put out an arm and led her into a room where 
a single candle burned beside the bed. There 
lay the atom, rosy and dimpling in his sleep. 

It is to be doubted if the sefora had ever 
dreamed of such a possession after the ap- 
palling reality of the original [rancesco 
Enrique Manuel Machado y Rodriguez. In 
her ignorance and youth she had accepted 
ugliness, sickness, and peevish crying as the 
normal attributes of babyhood, and because 
of this she had loathed it. Therefore to be 
suddenly confronted with her awful mistake, 
to find that she had thrown away something 
that was beautiful and enchanting, to know 
she had forfeited what might have been hers, 
to feel in a small degree the first longing 0 
motherhood and be denied it—all this was 
born into the slowly awakening consciousness 
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—the food saving—fuel saving way 


A willing servant stands at attention behind every electric 
light socket in your home, eager to take your orders. 


Why not give the orders? Why not set this idle energy 
working for you? And let it help you in your efforts to 


save food-values, save fuel, save time 


About half of the Good Housekeeping readers who live in electrically- 
wired homes have already adopted the Hotpoint way to thrift. 
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— a Hotpoint Grill will enable you to do two separate cooking operations at the same time, 
right at the table if you wish. It makes the preparation of breakfast or lunch quicker, 
simpler, cheaper, more interesting and comfortable. 


a Hotpoint Ovenette used over this Grill will bake a loaf of bread, or a chicken, or do any 
other similar operation as quickly and much more cheaply than the largest range. You 
save fuel and the room is not heated. 


~ a Hotpoint Valveless Percolator makes perfect coffee in six or eight minutes after the cold 
water is put into it—amber clear, zipping hot. 


-a Hotpoint Toaster gives you crunchy-brown toast as fast as wanted right at the table or 
bedside or out on the porch. 


— a Hotpoint Iron cuts in half the time and the cost of the weekly ironing. 


cook in cool comfort 


Yes, Hotpoint appliances offer a real opportunity to economize in household operations. 
But that is not all, for these appliances put an end to the hot, stuffy kitchen with the 
ever-present dirt, and the endless trouble and bother. 


It’s so easy to cook electrically— snap, you have heat—snap, the expense stops. 
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That’s good advice because it means 
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Bake Anywhere 
This Ovenette is 11 inches 
in diameter and fits onto 
the three-heat Grill. 
Bakes a loaf of bread, a 
roast or chicken as well and 
as quickly as the largest oven. 
$3.50 (without stove). 

Table Cookery 
Cook right at the table above 
and below the glowing coils. 
Bakes, broils, boils, toasts to 
perfection. Three-heat Round 
Grill including dishes, $7.50. 
Radiant Stove; no dishes and 
only one heat, $4.50 


Crunchy Brown Toast 


Make it right at the table, take it off 
from Hotpoint Toaster hot and de- 
lectably brown. 


Theremovable rack keeps the toast 
hot and provides a handy way for 
serving. 


Hotpoint Toaster is nickel plated 
and highly polished. ill last in- 
definitely. Attaches to any lamp 
socket. 


Speeds up breakfast, keeps the room 
cool, enables you to eat in the most 
comfortable spot inthe house, $5.00, 
including the detachable toast rack. 


Your Hotpoint Dealer 


Somewhere right near you there is 
a Hotpoint dealer who will gladly 
demonstrate these and the numer- 
ous other Hotpoint appliances. 


Save on Ironing 
More than 3,000,000 women now 
iron the Hotpoint way. 
Hotpoint has many exclusive advan- 
tages 


4 
__attached stand 
—-hot point 
—cool handle 
--cord protector 
—thumb rest 


thumb rest. It 
“rests the wrist.” 
highly polished. 
3 |b. size $4.00; 5 and 6 lb. size $5.00. 


several things 


it means zipping hot coffee 7 or 8 
minutes after cold water is put 
into the pot 

—it means economy because less 
coffee is needed to obtain a satis- 
factory brew 

— it means amber-clear coffee, 
always 


Also, the Hotpoint Percolator is 
valveless—no floats, valves, traps or 
other complicated parts to annoy. 
Equipped with our automatic peer 
Several sizes both pot and machine 
style, from to $1800. The6é 
cup panelled pot as shown is $10.50. 


Hotpoint Division 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, Inc. 


HucHeS 


NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of 


Hotpoml 


Household, Labor Saving, Electrical Appliances 
CHICAGO 


ONTARIO, CALIF. 


In using advertisements see page 6 111 
















The End of a 
Wheatless Day 


The Night-Dish of Corn Puffs 


There’s a wheatless dainty—puffed from corn 
hearts—which makes the choicest night dish chil- 
dren ever tasted. 

Little pellets of hominy, sweet and inviting, are puffed to 
raindrop size. 

First they are toasted in a fearful heat, to give the flavor 
of super-toasted- corn. 

Then they are steam-exploded—puffed to bubbles, eight 
times former size. They are thin and flimsy globules with a 
most enticing taste. 


All-Day-Long Delights 


Mix them with your berries in the morning, or serve with 
sugar and cream. 

For luncheons or suppers float in bowls of milk. 

Between meals, douse with melted butter for children to 
eat like confections. 

Scatter them like airy nut-meats on every ice cream dish. 
Use them as wafers in soups. 

You know Puffed Rice and Puffed Wheat—Prof. Ander- 
son’s remarkable creations. In these summer days try the 
latest Puffed Grain—the most flavory. It will give you new 


Corn Puffed Puffed 
Puffs Rice Wheat 


Each 15c Except in Far West 
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of the scnora. It almost transformed her face 
into homely holiness as she made her one 
supreme prayer and sacrifice. ‘You give me 
my babee—now—you give heem and not 
keep—and I give you all these. See?’ She 
held out her hands that had been clasped under 
the heavy mantilla that covered her head and 
shoulders. Opening them, she thrust them 
close that Sheila might look. They were filled 
with jewels—the jewels she adored, that had 
contributed a large part to the joy of her exis- 
tence. Pins, rings, necklaces, bracelets, the 
senora had not kept back a single ornament, 
““You—you and the blessed Maria will give 
heem back to me?” 

“Get down and pray to the Maria,”’ com- 
manded Sheila. ‘ Promise her that if she will 
give your baby back to you you will take care 
of him for ever and ever. Never neglect him, 
never shake or slap him, never give him bad 
milk to make him sick. Promise you'll always 
love him and keep him laughing and pretty, 
And remember—break your promise, let any- 
thing happen to Pancho again, and Maria will 
not give him back to you another time.” 


HE sanitarium never learned in detail how 
Senor Machado became reconciled to a live 
son, not being present when the news was 
conveyed to him. They saw him arrive, how- 
ever, looking very much shaken with his he- 
reavement, and they saw him depart with his 
son perched high upon his shoulder, wearing 
the expression of one who has come unex- 
pectedly into a great possession, while the 
senora clung to them both. The sanitarium 
waved them off with gladness and satisfac- 
tion—all but four unsmiling outsiders. So 
great a hole can a departing atom sometimes 
leave behind that those four who had given 
him temporary care and guardianship went 
about for days with sorrow written plainly 
upon them. Hennessy fed the swans in bitter 
silence, Peter moped, with a laugh for no one, 
Doctor Fuller groaned whenever South Amer- 
ica was mentioned, while all three knew they 
could not even fathom the deepness or the 
bigness of that hole for Sheila. 

Peter took her for a twilight ride in his car 
the first empty night. “Go on and cry it out 
—TI sha’n’t mind,” he urged as he speeded the 
car along a country road. 

Sheila smiled faintly. ‘Thank you—can't. 
Just feel bruised and banged all over—eel as if 
I needed a plunge in that old pool of Be- 
thesda.” 

They spun on in silence for a few miles more 
before Sheila spoke again. ‘I learned one 
wonderful thing from Pancho—something I 
never felt sure of before.” 

“What was that?” 

“Sorry, can’t tell. It’s the sort of thing 
you tell only the man you marry, after you ve 
discovered he’s the only man you ever ccull 
have married.”’ 

Peter speeded the car ahead and smiled 
quietly into the gathering darkness. Fortu- 
nately he was not an impatient man. 

There is one point concerning the atom 
that Hennessy and Doctor Fuller still wrangle 
over, neither of them having the slightest con- 
ception of the other’s point of view on the 
subject. 

“That was a case of good nursing and milk,” 
the old doctor persists. 

While Hennessy beats the air with his fists 
and shouts: “Nothing of the sort! “Twas 
egg-shells that done it.” 


In the August Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
appear the last of the Sheila O’ Leary stories. This 








erties has been unusual in theme, in charactrs, 
and in treatment—one of the most original we | 

ever scen. Through it runs a hint of tantalizing 
mystery. Why was “Leerie” sent away fron the 
San? 4nd why—once sent away—was she ever 


recalled? In the concluding story. ‘For the Ilonor 
of the San,” we find the answer, and kn0tw- 
ing, learn a new respect and honor for mn? 
girl we have all come to know as ‘‘Leerie. 
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Half-Past the Eleventh 


Hour 
(Continued from page 31) 

embarrassment. ‘‘I—it’s a matter of principle 
and all that. Those fellows over there are 
fighting for a clean game. That’s all—that’s 
why I’m crazy to mixin. You know!” 

“] know,” said Clorinda again. There was a 
dight mist before her eyes. ; ; 

“Tt isn’t as if they were fighting for terri- 
tory, or money, or any other dirty little 

‘ It’s—it’s the honor of the world at 


“From the wide, lantern-starred J/anai, 
through the scented dark, came music, and the 
shuffle of dancing feet, the hum of voices, a 
woman’s laughter reedily shrill. Overhead the 
moon swam up an unflawed sky. Clorinda 
shut her eyes, and a little shiver ran over her. 
Against the dark she visioned for one instant 
tangled wires—a bursting star-shell - death, 
huddled, formless, and unspeakable. 

“So of course I want to go,” Stevens was 
saying. 

Clorinda shut one hand tight upon the other. 
“J didn’t know. I thought you were satisfied 
out here. 1 couldn’t forgive you for it.” 

“J don’t wonder.” His careless smile be- 
came a little grim. 

“J ysed to try to find excuses for you. Molly 
said you loved Honolulu.” 

“Molly! Much she knows about it! Imag- 
ine talking warto Molly! It couldn’t be done, 
that’s all. She’s too pretty and soft and sweet. 
She’d squeal and run away. Oh, I’m not saying 
| haven’t had a good time here, but I’ve been 
breaking my neck, since we first went in, to 
get myself ordered.” 

“Oh, then you asked to go to France?” 

“Months ago! Did you suppose it was just 
plain luck?”’ 

Clorinda drew a long, quivering breath. 

“So you thought I was a slacker, did you?” 
suggested Captain Stevens coolly. 


child. 


STEVENS took the chilly little hand away 
and crushed it between both his own. Be- 
neath the magic tree enchantment old as Eden 
hovered like a mist. “If I weren’t leav- 
ing tomorrow—”’ he muttered. Then 
abruptly, ‘Will you come down to the boat to 
see me off?” 

Clorinda nodded. 

“That’s a promise,’ said Captain Stevens 


briefly. He had seen Mrs. Ledwell, negligibly | 
attended, approaching with a certain effect of | 
premeditation in her course. Clorinda realized 


almost as soon that the eleventh-hour friend- 


ship had had its hour. She got to her feet, | 
smiling a little unsteadily, and all at once, at | 


sight of that smile in the moonlight, Stevens’ 
easy self-assurance seemed to give way. 
“Look here!’ he said hurriedly, not very 
clearly either. ‘I can’t let you go like this.” 
“T don’t know,” murmured Clorinda, “what 
else you are going to do.” 


She melted from his detaining hand. She | 


was gone when Mrs. Ledwell reached him. 
“What have you done with Clorinda?”’ in- 


quired that lady sweetly. ‘You two never do | 
seem to be dreadfully congenial. Poor Bobbie! 


Has he been bored? At his own party, too!” 
cisely. He took Mrs. Ledwell back to the 
lighted house and the dancing, but Clorinda 
had gone when he got there. He did not see her 
again that night. 

The China was posted to sail at four in the 
alternoon of the day following Mrs. Ledwell’s 
altogether delightful party. At half-past 
three Clorinda parked her low gray runabout 


outside the dock, adjusted her wide-brimmed | 


gray hat, and descended. She bought a 
maile lei, green-leaved, freshly damp, and 
smelling of summer woods, from one of the 
Camorous /ei-women who besieged each 
new-coming car, and slipped it over her slender 
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“Yes, I did,” said Clorinda, “and it hurt.” | 
She put her hand over her heart, as simply as a 
| 





Far from it!” said Captain Stevens con- | 


The words 


37 Varieties 


stand for good things to eat 


N all grocery stores, in many markets, delicatessen shops and other 
places where things to eat are sold, you will find some of the 57 
Varieties. In many places you will find all of them. 

Some of these varieties are foods; others are condiments or relishes 
intended to give an appetizing taste to other foods. All of them, whether 
foods or relishes, have one very great thing in common—one thing that 
makes them characteristically Heinz—they are all good to eat. They 
are all made of good materials—the choicest that can be raised, or bought, 
or made. Many of the fruits and vegetables used are grown under our 
own supervision, from our own selected seed in those localities where 
we have found that soil and climate combine to produce the best. 


They are all clean, all pure— 
all wholesome 


They all have just the right flavor, that perfect taste which makes them 
so likeable, the result of careful cooking and preparation, the work of 
men and women who have spent their lives in the work of making food 
taste as good as it should. 

Heinz has many plants, preserving kitchens, salting stations, ware- 
houses, all over the world, and thousands of happy, enthusiastic, loyal 
work people to keep the promise that wherever you find a product bear- 
ing the name “‘Heinz’’ on the label, that product is good to eat. 


Baked Beans, Spaghetti, Tomato Soup, Tomato Ketchup, 
Pickles, Vinegar, Olive Oil, etc. 
All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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A New Opportunity 


for the AMER1IcAN WoMAN 


Have you any spare time? If you have, we 
will pay for all that you can place at our dis- 
posal—and pay very liberally, too. Co-operat- 
ing with us according to the Good Housekeeping 
spare time plan, Mrs. Clara Stafford, whose 
picture is shown above, earned $104 in one 
month—and she is a mighty busy woman, too. 
We are about to make.a number of additions to 
our staff of representatives and we shall be glad 
to hear from those of our readers who want to 
add considerably to their present incomes with 


very little effort. 


We want representatives in a number of com- 
munities to take care of Good Housekeeping 
renewals and subscriptions. ‘The work leads to 
a district managership and the compensation, 


to start, is very liberal. 


Just drop a line—a postcard will do—to 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


11g West Fortieth Street, New York 
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arm. She was in gray, cool and soft as an 
April twilight, but her cheeks burned and her 
eyes had the softness of unshed tears. 

Half-way down the dock, where the crowd 
began to thicken, and where the Ching’s 
clumsy bulk loomed dark against the jade. 
green murk of the harbor waters, Stevens left 
a little knot of people and came forward to 
meet her. “I’ve been watching for you,” he 
said at once. “Let’s stand over here where 
we can talk, away from that mob. I was 
afraid you’d forget to come.” 

The long black lashes lifted. The deep blue 
eyes essayed a smile. “No,” said Clorinda 
“T didn’t forget.” 

He touched the slender wreath of muile 
leaves. ‘Is this for me?” 

She nodded. 

“That’s awfully sweet of you. Put it on 
for me, won’t you?” 

He stooped his head, and she, on tiptoe, 
hung the Jez about his neck. 

“What a little thing you are!” said Captain 
Stevens softly. 

“1m not very big,” said Clorinda. 


N awkward silence came between them— 

they who had so little time for silences! She 
twisted the strings of her silken bag. He tor- 
tured a leaf from his /ei?. Around them the 
noises of departure grew thicker. Stewards 
went by bearing florists’ boxes and innumer- 
able bits ‘of luggage. Groups of people 
formed and dissolved, women in bright-colored 
sweaters and short skirts, women coated and 
veiled for traveling, a few children, a great 
many men, not a few officers in khaki, here and 
there the gleam of a gay kimono on some 
small, black-eyed Japanese woman. 

“You'll let me write to you?” said Stevens 
suddenly. 

It was a moment before Clorinda answered, 
“T wish you would.” 

““1f we’d only got to know each other before 
last night! Queer—wasn’t it?” 

“Where is Molly?” asked Clorinda abruptly, 
then blushed, a slow, painful scarlet. 

Captain Stevens laughed. “Over yonder 
with the Millers. Colonel Dabney’s leaving 
today, you know.” 

She looked up at him fleetingly. “There 
must be other people you want to say goodby 
to. You mustn’t let me keep you.” 

“Nobody I hadn’t sooner say goodby to 
than to you.” 

Across that hot and dusty place suddenly 
the China’s whistle screamed like a banshee. 
In Clorinda’s heart a drum awoke, beating the 
long roll of utter desolation, choking her with 
its breathless throbbing. 

“Well—” said Captain Stevens. 

“That means you've got to go, doesn’t it?” 
asked Clorinda. 

“Not quite yet. She’ll be pulling out pretty 
soon, though.” 

From the deck of the boat a serpentine, rosy 
as dawn, whispered through the air, another 
followed it, a hundred others. People on shore 
caught the drifting ends and held them. Be- 
tween boat and dock a web of serpentines be- 
gan to weave itself, glowing in the afternoon 
sunshine, colored like all the rainbows ol 
heaven. Somewhere hidden by the crowd, a 
band began to play “Over There.” The shal- 
low little tune rang out like a bugle call. 

And Clorinda clenching her hands together 
looked up into the face of the man beside her. 
“T’m going to tell you something,”’ she said. 
“T never thought 1 would, but I may not see 
you again—you’re going over there—and— 
I want you to know—” She stopped him with 
a look when he would have spoken. Her own 
eyes were clear as blue stars and shining. She 
spoke very quietly, but her low voice shook a 
little. Stevens moved nearer to her. 

“T don’t suppose you’ve ever thought about 


| me very much,” said Clorinda amazingly. 


“But 1 have about you. I was the first gil 
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you met in the Islands—you’ve forgotten, of | 
course—and I’m glad I’m the last you say | 
She stepped, her | 
small face going white, her small, gray figure | 
tense, then suddenly and cruelly tears drowned | 


good-by to. Because— < 


the shining sweetness of her eyes. “ Because,” 
said Clorinda very low, “if you’d like to re- 
member, in France, that there’s some one 
thinking of you, and being proud of you, and— 
loving you—it’s me!” 


HE ':and had left off playing. It began 

now, softly and with heart-breaking insist- 
ence, upon “Aloha Oe,” that saddest and 
simplest and sweetest of all farewells. rhe 
serpentines fluttered in the sunshine like pink 
and green and golden butterflies. ; 

Captain Stevens put a hand on Clorinda’s 
arm and drew her a little aside, into the shelter 
of a great, dust-grimed pillar. ‘Look at me!” 
he said, just under his breath. 

Clorinda looked—and his eyes too—his cool 
black eyes that had only just seen her and 
would never forget her so long as he ltived— 
were full of tears. At the end of that look he 
said, his fingers slipping down to fasten ex- 
quisitely hard upon her own, “And we nearly 
missed each other—didn’t we?” 

“Anyhow, I’ve told you, for good-by,” said 
Clorinda 

The drum in her heart was beating louder 
than ever. The hand upon hers opened, and 
crushed her cold little fingers together again. 

“Because—it is good-by, isn’t it?’ said 
Clorinda bravely. She shut her eyes for a mo- 


ment. ‘ You'll have to hurry.”’ 
“They haven’t touched the gang-plank 
yet,” said Captain Stevens. ‘TI can get to it 


at the last moment. I wish you’d look at me 
like that, again.” 

When Clorinda lifted her eyes, his hand 
crept up her arm and drew her near. *‘ God!” 
said Captain Stevens simply. ‘Why couldn't 
we have known, before!” 

Clorinda smiled at him shakily. ‘It’s 
something to know, wow—isn’t it?’” She crim- 
soned before the sudden, delicious hurt of his 
clenching fingers. 

“Clorinda—I'll wireless you tonight—will 
you stay awake and wait for it?”’ 

“Do you think I’m likely to sleep?” 


His eyes answered that. “And Ill write 


from the boat—and from San Francisco. Let 
me see your hand!” 

“Why?” 

He slipped the class-ring off his little finger 
and on the third one of her small left hand. 
It hung there, loose. It had been tight for him. 

While she looked down at it, breathless, he 
said very low in her ear, with an unsteady sort 
of laugh that betrayed the shamed depths of 
his emotion, “Until death us do part, Clo- 
rinda.” 

Clorinda set her teeth into her lower lip. 
She struggled with a sob. 

He was thinking of the marriage service; she, 
of No Man’s Land. Their eyes met, and each 
knew the other’s secret heart as thirty years 
of smooth, soft, stolid happiness might never 
have shown it to them. ; 

“T want you to go—you know that?” 

“And you know I want to come back to 
you- 

“I'll be waiting—” she could still command 
her gallant, tortured little smile. And he could 
still play up to it. 

“Keep the home fires burning — won't 
you? 

“You think it'll be France?” 

“Yes—I think so.” 

“That’s wonderful luck!” 

“Tt’s your luck too, now.” 

A passing acquaintance caught at his 
sleeve. “Look out, Bob! Getting ready to 
take up the gang plank. You'll miss the boat.” 

He looked—-she looked—saw that the gang- 
Plank of the China was indeed in danger— 
then he put his arms about her, and she lifted 
her white little face to his lips. 

“Clorinda,’”’ he said—and Molly Ledwell nor 
any other woman had ever heard that tone in 


his voice—seen that look in his eyes—“‘T love ! 


Appetizing 
“War Breads” Have Come to Stay 


You are doing your patriotic duty—using less white flour 
in your housekeeping. Are you also taking advantage of your 
great, big opportunity? Learn to make your war bread, biscuits 
and muffins treats to your family—instead of trials—and the 
new recipes will be a permanent housekeeping help. 

“War Breads,” made from combinations of white flour 
with that of barley, oats, rye, corn or other cereals, form a 
more nearly “balanced ration’? than bread made from white 
flour alone. They are more nutritious and more economical. 
THEY CAN BE MADE TOOTHSOME AND APPE- 
TIZING as well. When so made, they will be a lasting, en- 
joyable addition to your family menu. 

A good recipe, once succeeded with, is yours forever— 
a permanent asset in your household. We shall be glad to send 
you a variety of them in our booklet “The Rumford Way of 
Cookery and Household Economy” with supplement devoted 
exclusively to delicious ‘war breads.”’ You can easily make all 
of these new breads, biscuits and cake with 


* Keuniyord 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


Rumford insures lightness, uniformity, delicacy and brings out 
the tasty flavor peculiar to each ingredient. 
The result of any one of these recipes will appeal to 
your family by its novelty and its savory quality as well. 
Surprise the family today with 


RUMFORD WHEATLESS DAY MUFFINS 


14 cups milk (about) 

1 cup sifted white flour 

1 cup sifted barley flour 

4 levelteaspoons Rumford Baking Powder 


2 level tablespoons shortening 
4 level tablespoons sugar 

4 level teaspoon salt 

1 egg, beaten light 


Cream the shortening, gradually beat in the sugar and salt, add the 
egg, the milk, and the flour sifted with the baking powder. Beat thor- 
oughly. Bake in a hot, well-greased muffin pan about twenty-five minutes. 


Write today for your copy of our booklet with its supplement of new war recipes. 


RUMFORD COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
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In using advertisements see page 6 
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Half-Past the Eleventh 
Hour 


you—I'd go down into hell for you—kiss me 
goodby!” 

She kissed him, with his heart beating hard 
against hers. When he let her go, the dusty 
sun-lit afternoon turned black and cold around 
her. 

“Don’t watch the boat out of sight,” he 
begged huskily; ‘it’s unlucky.” 

Then he caught her once again and kissed 
her once again upon her poor, pretty, quivering 
mouth. Her tears wet his cheek. He said 
nothing at all—neither did she. What was 
there for them to say? 

The crossed guns upon his collar had 
scratched her eyelid. She treasured the mark 
for weeks. Presently she saw him running up 
the gang-plank, saw him elbowing his way to 
the rail, and moved forward herself till she 
stood at the edge of the dock just below him. 

He flung her the male /ei—there is a saying 
that the one who flings it back will return— 
and she held it up against her heart while she 
smiled at him, crookedly, but still a smile. 

All at once, remembering what he had asked 
of her—not to watch the boat out of sight— 
and knowing why he had asked it, she turned 
blindly. Once and once only she looked back 
at him. And in that moment, he saluted asa 
man does when the flag goes by. 


Canning by Electricity 


(Continued from page 75) 
the jars to within one inch of the top with 
boiling water. Put on the sterilized rubbers 
and clean covers, and clamp the upper clamp 
only. Do not tighten the lower clamp. In 
the case of fruits, pack the jars and fill to 
within one inch of the top with the boiling 
sirup. Put on the rubbers and covers and 
clamp as above directed. 

The jars are now ready to be placed in the 
oven. Wipe them off carefully to be sure 
that no moisture clings to the outside of the 
jar. Then place carefully on the rack in the 
oven, being very sure that they do not touch 
each other. If your oven is of the automatic 
type, set the adjustable hand at 2 on the dial 
and turn the oven bottom switch to Full. 
Be very sure that the oven switch is closed, 
by pushing in the knob situated directly under 
the clock. Then close the circuit-breaker 
controlling the oven, by raising the handle 
until it catches. If your oven does not have 
the automatic adjustment, turn the oven 
bottom switch to Full. 

When the temperature of the oven has 
reached 2 on the dial or 212° F. on the ther- 
mometer inside the oven, the automatic oven 
will cut off the current. Immediately, before 
the oven has a chance to cool, set the adjust- 
able hand ferward to 9, and turn the oven 
bottom switch to Medium or Low, according 
to the quantity of the jars in the oven, and reset 
the circuit-breaker. If there are more than 
five jars, Medium will be required. The 
important point is to regulate the switch in 
such a way that the temperature of the oven 
will remain constantly at 212° F. Begin 
counting the time of sterilizing from the 
moment that the thermometer reaches 212° F. 
Process the jars of fruits and vegetables for the 
same length of time as given for the hot-water- 
bath outfit. 

As soon as the products have sterilized the 
required length of time, turn off the switch 
and remove them immediately from the oven. 
If Lightning jars, lower the lower clamp; if ol 
the Mason type, screw the top as far around as 
possible. With Economy jars, allow them to 
cool and then remove the clamp. Invert the 
jars on a padded cloth and allow to cool 
quickly in a place where there are no dralts. 
Invert and allow to stand for twenty-tour 
hours to test for leaks. Wrap in paper and 
label. It is important that the canned products 
should be stored in a cool, dry place. 
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The Rough Road 


(Continued from page 42) 


Jeanne and the kind and courteous old dean. 
It could not be other than an episode of beauty. 
All he had to do was to seek out Jeanne and 
begin his wooing in earnest. The simplest ad- 
venture in the world for a well-to-do and unat- 
tached young man—if only that young man 
had not been a private soldier on active 
servic ! 

That was the rub. Doggie passed his hand 
over his hair ruefully. How on earth could he 
get to Frelus again? Not till the end of the 
war, at any rate, which might be vears hence. 
There was nothing for it but a resumption of 


intimacy by letter. So he wrote to Jeanne the 


letter which loyalty to Peggy had made him 
destroy weeks ago. But no answer came. 
Then he wrote another, telling her of Peggy 
and his freedom, and his love and his hopes, 
and to that there came no reply. A prepaid 
telegram produced no result. 

Doggie began to despair. What had hap- 
pened to Jeanne? Why did she persist in ruling 
him out of her existence? Was it because. in 
spite of her gratitude, she wanted none of his 
love? He sat on the railing on the sea front 
of the South Coast town where he was quar- 
tered, and looked across the Channel in dis- 
mayed apprehension. He was a fool. What 
could there possibly be in little Doggie Trevor 
to inspire a romantic passion in any woman's 
heart? Take Peggy's case. .\s soon as a real, 
genuine fellow like Oliver came along, Peggy's 
heart flew out to him like needle to magnet. 
Even had he been of Oliver’s Paladin mold, what 
right had he to expect Jeanne to give him all 
the wonder of herself after a four days’ ac- 
quaintance? Being what he was, just little 
Doggie Trevor, the assumption was an imperti- 
nence. She had sheltered herself from it be- 
hind a barrier of silence. 


ND Jeanne? Well, Jeanne was no longer 
+2 at Frelus, for there came a morning when 
Aunt Morin was found dead in her bed. The 
old doctor came and spread out his thin hands 
and said “ Eh bien.” and “ Que voulez-vous,”’ and 
“Tt was bound to happen sooner or later,” 
and murmured learned words. The old curé 
came and a neighbor or two, and candles were 
put around the coffin, and the pom pes funebres 
draped the front steps and entrance and vesti- 
bule in heavy black. And because there had 
been a death in the place the billeted soldiers 
went about the courtyard very quietly. 

Since Phineas and Mo and Doggie’s regi- 
ment had gone away, Jeanne had devoted, 
with a new passionate zeal, all the time she 
could spare from the sick woman to the com- 
forts of the men. No longer restrained by the 
tightly drawn purse-strings of Aunt Morin, 
but with money of her own to spend—money 
restored to her by their dear and heroic com- 
rade—she could give them unexpected treats 
of rich coffee and milk, fresh eggs, fruit. She 
mended and darned for them and suborned 
old women to help her. She conspired with the 
town major to render the granary more habita- 
ble. and the town major, who had not to issue 
a return for a centime’s expense, received all 
her suggestions with courteous enthusiasm. 
Toinette taking good care to impress upon 
every British soldier who could understand 
her the fact that to Mademoiselle personally 
and individually he was indebted for all these 
uxuries, the fame of Jeanne began to spread 
through that sector of the front behind which 
ay Frelus. Concurrently spread the st ry of 
Doggie Trevor's exploit. Jeanne became a 
egendary figure save to those thrice fortunate 
who were billeted on Veuve Morin et Fils, Mar- 
chands des Foins en Gros et Detail, and these, 
according to their several stolid British ways. 
vowed down and worshipped before the slim 
French girl with the tragic eyes, and when they 
departed, confirmed the legend and made things 
nasty tor the sceptically superior private. 

50, on the day ot the funeral of Aunt Morin, 


the whole of the billet sent in a wreath to the 
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OUSEKEEPERS who use Sani-Flush take com- 
fort in knowing that their toilet bowls are always 
clean and sanitary. 


Sani-Flush does this one thing—and does it thoroughly 
and well. 

It relieves the housekeeper of all the unpleasant old- 
fashioned methods of cleaning the toilet bowl. 


Sprinkle a little of this white, odorless powder into the 
bowl, follow directions, and flush. All stains, odors and 
incrustations disappear. 


Sani-Flush is as great an advance over the old methods 
as electric lights are over candles. 


Think of the worry Sani-Flush saves you. Think of the 


disagreeable work it eliminates. 


And by thoroughly cleaning every part of the bowl and 
trap, Sani-Flush makes the use of disinfectants and danger- 
ous acids unnecessary. 


Most grocers and druggists have Sani-Flush. Order a 
can today. Price 25 cents. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will send you 
Sani-Flush upon receipt of 25c. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 


In using advertisements see page 6 

































































Lemon Juice vs. Vinegar 


Note the Results in These Tasty Salad Dressings 


E print below two 

recipes for popular 

salad dressings. They 
are made with lemon juice 
instead of vinegar. Try them; 
then send for eight others, 
equally delicious. 


You will probably never again use 
vinegar in dressings once you try the 
“witching drop of lemon juice.” Prac- 
tically all famous chefs have discarded 
vinegar because lemon juice gives a 
more exquisite flavor. Learn for your- 
self what these chefs have proved. 
Send now for the recipes. 


All of these dressings are easy to 
make. And they are wholesome and 
pure as wellas appetizing and delicious. 


Try dressings both ways — the old 
way and thenew. Then decide which 
is the better. 


Always see that you get California 
lemons. They are clean and bright, 
juicy, tart and practically seedless. 
Best for garnishing. All first-class deal- 
ers sell them. Order from yours now. 


FRENCH DRESSING 


4 tablespoons oil 
2 tablespoons Sunkist lemon juice 


1 
1 


2 teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoon paprika 
Mix ingredients in order given, and stir or shake thor- 
oughly just before serving. A half-pint glass jar, with 
screw top, or a French dressing botue, are best for mixing. 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING 
lo tsp. salt 1 egg yolk 


s 2 tablesp s Sunkist lemon juice 
°4 cup olive or other vegetable oil 


1 
1 


» tsp. mustard 
2 tsp. powd'd sugar 
Few grains cayenne 
Sift together, mustard, salt, sugar and cayenne; add egg 
yolk and one-half teaspoon Sunkist lemon juice W hile 
stirring constantly, add, drop by drop, three teaspoons of 
oil; then add oil, in a fine, steady stream, continuing the 
beating, and thinning occasionally with lemon jr'ce, untit 
all the oi] and lemon juice is used. 


California Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


°° The Witching Drop of Lemon Jutce’’ 


For better favor, better digestion and better balance in the diet. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


A Non-Pronit, Co-operative Organization of 8000 Growers 


11s July Good Housekeeping 


Dept. E-31, Los Angeles, California 





The Rough Road 


house, and the whole of the billet attended the 
service in the little French church; and they 
marched back and drew up by the front door— 
a guard of honor extending a little distance 
down the road. The other men billeted in the 
village hung around, together with the rem- 
nant of the inhabitants, old men, women, and 
children, but kept quite clear of the guarded 
path through which Jeanne was to pass. One 
or two officers looked on curiously. But they 
stood in the background. It was none of their 
business. If the men, in their free time, chose 
to put themselves on parade without arms, so 
much the better for the Army. 

Then Jeanne and the old curé in his time- 
scarred shovel hat and his rusty soutane, fol- 
lowed by Toinette, turned the corner of the 
lane and emerged into the main street. A 
sergeant gave a word of command. The guard 
stood at attention. Jeanne and her companions 
proceeded up the street, unaware of the un- 
usual, until they entered between the first two 
files. Then for the first time the tears welled 
into Jeanne’s eyes. She could only stretch 
out her hands and cry somewhat wildly to the 
bronzed statues on each side of her, “ Merci, 
mes amis, merci, merci,” and flee into the house. 


THE next day Maitre Pepineau, the notary, 

summoned her to his cabinet. Maitre Pep- 
ineau was very old. His partner had gone off to 
the war. ‘One of the necessities of the present 
situation,’ he would say, “is that I should go 
on living in spite of myself, for if I died, the 
whole of the affairs of Frelus would be in the 
soup.” Now, a fortnight back, Maitre Pepi- 
neau and four neighbors—the four witnesses 
required by French law when there is only one 
notary to draw up the instrument public—had 
visited Aunt Morin. So Jeanne knew that she 
had made a fresh will. 

“Mon enfant,” said the old man, unfolding 
the document, “in a previous will your aunt 
had left you a little heritage out of the half of 
her fortune which she was free to dispose of 
by the code. You having come into possession 
of your own money, she has revoked that will 
and left everything to her only surviving son, 
Gaspard Morin, in Madagascar. 

“The unfortunate part of the matter,” said 
Maitre Pepineau, “is that Madame Morin has 
appointed official trustees to carry on the estate 
until Monsieur Gaspard Morin can make his 
own arrangements. The result is that you 
have no locus standi as a resident in the house. 
I pointed this out to her. But you know, in 
spite of her good qualities, she was obstinate. 
It pains me greatly, my dear child, to have 
to state your position.” 

“T am, then,” said Jeanne, “sans asile— 
homeless? 

“As far as the house of Monsieur Gaspard 
Morin is concerned—yes.”’ 

“And my English soldiers?” asked Jeanne. 

“Alas, my child,” replied the old man, 
“you will find them everywhere.” 

Which was cold consolation. For however 
inspired by patriotic gratitude a French girl 
may be, she can not settle down in a strange 
place where British troops are billeted and 
proceed straightway to minister to their com- 
forts. Misunderstandings are apt to arise 
even in the best regulated British regiments. 
In the house of Aunt Morin, in Frelus, her 
position was unassailable. Anywhere else— 

“So, my good Toinette,”’ said Jeanne, aiter 
having explained the situation to the indignant 
old woman, “TI can only go back to my friend 
in Paris and reconstitute my life. Si fu veux 
m’accompagner—”’ : 

But no. Toinette had the peasant’s awful 
dread of Paris. She had heard about Paris, 
there were thieves, ruffians that they called 
apaches, who murdered you if you went outside 
your door. She would return to her Breton 
town, which forty years ago she had left to 
enter the service of her payse, Madame Morin. 
One must not speak evil of the dead. They 
have their work cut out to extricate themselves 
from Purgatory. But all the same—after forty 
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years’ faithful service—and not a mention in 
the will—méme pour une Bretonne, c était raide. 

Jeanne agreed. She had no reason to love 
her Aunt Morin. Her father’s people came 
from Agen on the confines of Gascony. He 
had been a man of great gestures and vehement 
speech; her mother, gentle, reserved, un peu 
dévole. Jeanne drew her character from both 
sources, but her sympathies were rather south- 
ern than northern. For some reason or other, 
Aunt Morin had held the late Monsieur Bos- 
siere in detestation. She had no love for 
Jeanne, w hom she made eat the bitter bread 
of servitude. Jeanne, who before her good 
fortune had expected nothing from Aunt 
Morin, regarded tthe will with feelings of 
indifierence, except as far as it concerned 
Toinette. Forty vears’ faithful service deserved 
recognition. But what was the use of talking 
about it? 

“So we must separate, Toinette?” 

“Alas, yes, Mademoiselle—unless Made- 
moiselle would come with me to Paimpol?” 

Jeanne laughed. What would she do in 
Paimpol? There wasn’t even a fisherman left 
there to fall in love with. 

“Mademoiselle,” said Toinette, “do you 
think you will meet the little English soldier, 
Monsieur Trevor, in Paris?’ 

“Dans la guerre on ne se revoit jamais,” said 
Jeanne. But there was more of personal deci- 
sion than of fatalism in her tone. 


O Jeanne waited for a day or two until the 

regiment marched away, and then with 
heavy heart set out for Paris. She wrote, 
indeed, to Phineas, and weeks afterward 
Phineas, who was in the thick of the Somme 
fighuing. wrote to Doggie telling him of her 
departure from Frelus and regretting that as 
he had lost her letter he could not give him 
her Paris address. And in the meantime the 
house of Gaspard Morin was shuttered and 
locked and sealed, and the bureaucratically- 
minded old postmaster of Frelus, who had 
received no instructions from Jeanne to for- 
ward her correspondence, handed Doggie’s 
letters and telegrams to the aged postman, a 
superannuated herdsman, who stuck them into 
the letter box of the deserted house and went 
away conscious of duty perfectly accomplished. 

Then, at last, Doggie, fit again for active 
service, Went out with a draft to France, and 
joined Phineas and Mo, almost the only sur- 
vivors of the ee ry, familiar crowd that he 
had loved, and the grimness of battles such as 
he had never conceived possible took him in 
its inexorable grip, and he lost sense of every- 
thing save that he was the least important 
thing on God's earth, struggling desperately 
for animal existence. Yet there were rare 
times of relief from stress, when he could 
gropingly string together the facts of a pre- 
Somme existence. And then he would curse 
Phineas lustily for losing the precious letter. 

“Man,” Phineas once replied, “don’t you 
see that vou are breaking a heart which, in 
spite of its apparent rugosity and callosity, is 
as tender as a new-made mother’s? Tell me 
to do it, and L'll desert and make my way to 
Paris and = 

‘And the military police will see that you 
make your way there via a stone wall. And 
serve you right. Don’t be a blithering fool,” 
said Doggie. 

“Then I don’t know what I can do for you, 
laddie, except die of remorse at your feet.” 

“We're all going to die of rheumatic fever,” 
said Doggie. shivering in his sodden uniform. 
“Blast this rain!” 

Phineas thrust his hand beneath his clothing 
and produced a long, amorphous, and repulsive 
substance, like a painted tallow candle over- 
come by intense neat, from which he gravely 
bit an inch or two. 

“What's that?” asked Doggie. 

gl a stick of peppermint,” said Phineas. 
“I’ve still an aunt in Galashiels who remem- 
bers my e xistence.”’ 

Doggie stuck out his hand like a monkey i 
the zoo. “You selfish beast!” said he 

T'o be concluded) 
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"THE business world is calling 
for thousands of women 
stenographers. Neve. in the 
history of the country has there 
been such a demand for short- 
hand and typewriting ability. 
It is no longer a question of sal 
ary—good stenographers can 
‘*ommand twice as much as in 
former times. The Government 
needs thousands of stenog- 
raphers in Washington and 
everywhere increased business 
has opened up count'ess high 
salaried stenographic positions 
for trained women. 

And now it is easy for you girls and women who 
want o be of se‘vice to your country to learn short- 
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highest paid positions in the stenographic field right 





hand and typewriting. A wonderful new method from the start. But we must reserve the right to charge 
has completely revolutio nized all old standards. Only = extra for this business training instruction at any time. 
10 lessons in shorthand—only 10 lessons in type- Rising costs compel us to limit this offer in this way. 
writing —quickl: learned at home in spare time, {cl now while the offer is open. 


enables young girls and women (married or single), 
clerks and others who see enormous opportunities 
for rapid advancement through stenography to type- 
write 89 to 100 wo.ds a minute and to write shorthand 
at the rate of 125 t») 150 words a minute. 


Nothing Else Like It 


The New Way in Shorthand and Typewriting is 
entirely different from any other system ever in 
vented. The shorthand instruction consists of only 
10 easy lessons and is based on the principle used in 
teaching children to read. 
you actual words from the very first lesson, so that 
you can use them at once. So thorough is the in- 
struction that you progress rapidly from lesson to 
lesson without going over the same ground twice. It is 
just like playing a game. Thet y pewriting instruction is 
ilso learned in ro easy less € , and includes special 
gymnastic finger training which makes the fingers fly 


Write for Free Book 
over the key-board. The trouble with most other 


systems in shor hand and typewriting is that they If you are ambitious to get ahead—if you want 


. Rac cue ae ‘, ene to earn an expert's pay as a stenographer or if you want 
are difficult, or impractical for professional u to use shorthand and typewriting as a stepping stone to 
a ” bigger executive positions, write today for the free book 

which explains the New Way in Shorthand and Type 
Based on Soundest Principles writing in detail and quotes letters from students and 
graduates. We will also send you our sensational $1 down 

The New Way in Shorthand and Typewriting is offer and easy terms of payment. The New Way in 
not a ‘‘trick"’ course. It is based on the soundest Shorthand and Typewriting is so easy to learn, so thor- 
and most approved prin¢ iples and the lessons learned ough and practical that you will be amazed at the ease 

: ty - with which you can become a stenographer. Tear off 
are permanently learned. New Way students and the coupon or write a postal this very minute for the free 
graduates secure high salaried positions right from 


book offered. 
the start because they are experienced stenographers 


in the sense that they do not need to acquire speed THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
or accuracy through experience—these things are 2367 College Hill Springfield Ohio 
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gained through the New Way instruction. The les 

sons are learned with ease, because the system WaS —_———< — =e cue au ques see ooo 

designed for spare time study without the help of a 

teacher. You learn the New Way in one-half the Shorthand and Typewriting and tell me how I can enroll 

time and at one-half the expense of class room on your special $1 down offer. Also tell me how I can get 

instruction the full Business Training Course FREE. This incurs 
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First Payment Only 


Yes, only $1 starts your instruction 
in the New Way in Shorthand and 
I'ypewriting. his remarkable offer 
makes it easy for anyone to take the 
Course. No matter how low your salary 
or how small your income, you need not 
deprive yourself of this opportunity to gain 
a thorough knowledge of expert shorthand 
and typewriting Write for our $1 down 
offer and low price. 

No matter what work you are now in, 
This picture method teaches an expert knowledge of shorthand and 
tvpewriting will help you earn more money, 
and the New Way enables you to acquire 
this knowledge in spare time without in- 
terfering with your present work, and at 
small expense. Only $1 down starts you. 


Please send me your free book about the New Way in 


For Prompt Enrollment 
Business Training Included Free! 


The New Way in Shorthand and Typewriting 
ilso includes free of charge, for a limited lime, a 
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2367 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 


ial training. Right along with your shorthand and 
typewriting, you will be fully trained in Business 
English, Letter Writing, Office Methods, Secretarial 
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Long Toleration 
of a nuisance in the 
home may numb 
one’s sense of fit- 
ness and promote 
the belief that oth- 
ers do not notice 
what we ourselves 
fail to see. 


Loud flushing clos- 
ets are a nuisance 
and a source of 
embarrassment 
that good taste is 
making obsolete. 
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is now used-in so many modern homes, hotels and apartments 
that sensitive people feel the embarrassment of a noisy closet 
more keenly than ever, and are inclined to consider its presence 
a mark of poor taste. 


The Si-Wel-Clo Closet flushes silently. The entire operation is 
noiseless and cannot be heard outside the bathroom. The 
mechanical construction is superior in every respect, being self- 
cleansing, non-corrosive and durable. 


Write for the book ‘Bathrooms of Character,’’ a complete treatise on bathroom 
planning, cost of installation, etc., profusely illustrated with color plates of sample 
bathrooms to suit any type of house from a $3000 house to a million“dollar mansion. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO., Trenton, N. J., U.S.A. 


The World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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Mirandy on Post Mortems 
(Continued from page 55) 


somebody done drapped in de street, an’ cuddle 
hit lak hit was a new-born baby. 

Wellum, I don’t call to mind dat whilst Sis 
Sukey was alive an’ could have enjoyed a little 
pot of posies, ary one of us ever give her so 
much as a geranium leaf, but w hen Sis Sukey 
died all of us remembered how she loved 
flowers, and we des smothered her coffin in roses. 

An’ dere was Brer Ike. Brer Ike, he was one 
of dese quiet little men dat don’t never learn 
how to toot deir own horn, an’ quensecontly 
dey don’t git hit tooted, an’ nobody don't 
notice dat when dere’s any call for folks to do 
things dey’s Johnny-on-de-spot. 

Brer Ike, he run de chu’ch, an’ he wiped 
de tears from de widow’s eyes, an "helped de po’ 
an’ de needy, but he did hit all so quiet dat 
nobody never took no notice of whut he was 
doin’, an’ I don’t reckon anybody ever passed 
him a compliment, or even thanked him, much 
less tell him how gran’ an’ noble he was, in de 
whole of his lifetime. 

But one day Brer Ike up an’ die, an’ den we 
suttenly did give him de grandest funeral dat 
you ever lay yo’ eyeballs on. Dere was floral 
pieces wid ribbons wid “Our Leader”’ printed 
on ’em, an’ dere was marchin’ clubs, an’ car- 
riages, an’ fo’ horses to de hearse. An’ ev’y- 
body was talkin’ deir tongue off tellin’ whut a 
wonderful man Brer Ike was, an’ how much 
good he done, an’ wonderin’ how we’s gwine 
to git along widout him. 


N’ dere was Sis Eunice whut was one of dese 
gentle, sweet, timid, clingin’ little women 
dat des blossoms out onder kind treatment lak 
a flower in de sun, an’ des withers away an’ 
shrivels up onder coldness an’ neglect. Sis 
Eunice got tied up, as dat kind of a woman 
most ginerally does, wid a human icicle, whut 
thinks dat’s hit’s a husband’s sacred duty to 
knock his wife’s faults an’ pass over her virtues. 
Sis Eunice didn’t live long. She des froze up 
an’ died in de cold storage kind of a home dat 
her husban’ took her to "live in, an’ when she 
pass away he put up a fine monument over her 
grave dat had on hit, “My Beloved Wife.” 

You know I never goes to de cemetery an’ 
sees dat widout wonderin’ ef at night de ghost 
of Sis Eunice ever comes back an’ roosts on dat 
tombstone, an’ reads dat inscription, ‘*My 
Beloved V ife,” an’ ef hit does, ef hit’s any 
comfort to hit? 

Hit must be news to Sis Eunice to find out 
dat her husban’ loved her, becaze he sholy 
didn’t give any signs of hit whilst she was 
alive, an’ somehow I’s got my s’picions dat dis 
heah post-mortem affection dat don’t show 
hitself till after de funeral gits in hit’s wuk a 
leetle mite too late. 

Yassum, when I’s passed on an’ is got to bea 
sheriff in de skies, I ain’t calculatin’ to take 
any interest in whedder my family an’ friends 
is sheddin’ barrels of tears over my loss, or is 
reconciled to de mysterious decrees of Provi- 
dence in removin’ me from deir midst. Neither 
is I figurin’ on bein’ cast down or puffed up by 
whut dey say ’bout me. Nor does I specs to 
have ev’ything I didn’t git in life made up to 
me by a handsome tombstone. 

An’ dat’ s why I wants folks to give me whut’s 
comin’ to me right now, whilst I can enjoy hit. 
Ef anybody is got any flowers to give me, | 
wants em whilst I can smell ’em. an’ see ‘em, 
an’ hold ’em, instid of deir bein’ laid. on my 
coffin. Ff anybody’s got any kind words to 
sav of me, IT wants ’em to say ‘em to me now 
whilst de »y will hearten my heart an’ give me de 
courage to go on. I don’t want ’em to wait 
ontel my ears is deaf i in death. An’ ef anybody 
lov es me, I wants’em to showhit to me right now 
an’ heah whilst I can enjoy hit, instid of wait- 
in’ to carve deir sentiments on my tombstone. 
Hit won’t make no difference to me den, but 
hit would change de worl’ for me now. 

T’s lak Sis Luellen. J wants to spend my 
monunient money whilst I can git some £006 
of hit. 
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Finding. Health.in War 
Work 
(Continued from page 54) 


prescribe war-.work for the functionally 
affected. There is, however, the reservation 
already noted. The war work chosen by nerv- 

ous patients must be to their personal liking 
and suited to their individual aptitudes. Also 
they must not be in any way coerced into 
war work. It will profit them nothing to take 
up any form of war work unwillingly. Ifasense 
of patriotic duty is not present, the effort to 
kindle it should be tactfully made, so that, 
over and above the craving for health,” there 
would be implanted a real desire to: help one’s 
country and one’s countrymen. - When these 
conditions are complied with, when the pa- 
triotic impulse is truly felt, and-a*fitting selec- 
tion of war work has been made; results seem- 
ingly miraculous may be obtained. 


GPE AKING generally, nursing and social 
service are of all war occupations the ones 
most likely to benefit nervous women whose 
condition is not such as’ to require special 
methods of medical treatment. Both nursing 
and social service bring:the nervous into touch 
with real suffering, forcing upon their con- 
sciousness a realization of the comparative 
pettiness of their.own ailments. They have 
further the satisfaction of knowing that they 
are doing work of the utmost importance. And 
the work is of a character appealing strongly 
to their human sympathies, and by the in- 
tensity of this appeal causing thoughts of self 
to be replaced by thoughts of others. 

Not all nervous patients, though, should 
undertake nursing or social service work. The 
question of physical condition must be taken 
into the reckoning, as also the question of 
personal preference. Making or mending 
clothes for’ soldiers’ dependents will provide 
therapeutic . occupation for some patients. 
Still others will choose wisely if they take 
clerical work: in connection, for example, 
with food-conserving, money-saving, or money- 
raising campaigns. Learning to use the type- 
writer for the purposes of such work is itself 
of much benefit to some nervous patients. 
Their attention is perforce concentrated on 
what they are doing, to the éxclusion of the 
self-centered thoughts which have been their 
bane. Then there are the many branches 
of food economics—cooking, canning, et cetera. 

The list of possible war occupations for the 
nervous is assuredly a long one, but I would 
call special attention to only one other occu- 
pation, which seems to me of exceptional de- 
sirability—farming. Hundreds of nervous 
men and women, long before the war, regained 
their lost health by engaging in some kind of 
farm work. Some specialized in gardening, | 
some in fruit growing, some in raising live stock. 
Such work has the double advantage of provid- 


ing interesting occupation and keeping the ner- | 
vous patient outdoors to draw new vigor from | 


the sunshine and the fresh air. Today, as 
everybody knows, the food problem is a seri- 
ous one. The Government is urging all who 

an to help produce food. Here, then, is a 
po n opportunity for the nerve-tortured to 
render patriotic service and at the same time 
win their way back to nervous balance and 
peace of mind. 

But always, I repeat, judgment must be 
exercised in the choice of a war occupation. 
You, a nervous invalid, tell me that you know 
you have no aptitude for farming.- Very 
well. Let your choice fall on something else 
nursing or social service, knitting or making 
surgical dressings, or whatever it may be. 
choose something. If your doctor has assured 
you that you are organically sound, if he has 
told you bluntly or tactfully that your self- 





centered thinking is the chief cause of your | 


woes, make your choice of a war occupation 
without delay. Transform yourself from a 
National liability into a national asset. And 


win health and happiness through the trans- 
' 


formatic on. 





NLY The Hoover will 

shake out, beat out and 
inhale ali germ-laden, nap-de- 
stroying, imbedded grit while 
your carpetings rest undis- 
turbed upon the floors. 





Only The Hoover will in- 
stantly sweep upeven thestub- 
bornest-clinging lint, threads, 
etc., lift matted-down nap, 
straighten it and bring back 
colorings in addition to “‘vac- 
uum cleaning” your carpetings 
with strong air suction. 


The patented Hoover Beat- 
ing-Sweeping Brush, revolved 
by the electric motor at the 
high speed of over 1,000 times 
a minute, is the reason. 


We, the world’s oldest, lar- 
gest, most successful makers 
of electric cleaners, guarantee 
The Hoover to greatly pro- 
long the life of your rugs and 
carpets, besides dustlessly free- 
ing them of absolutely all dirt. 


Box 17, 


New Berlin, O. 


| “A Look Inside The 
| Hoover.” “Note large size 
| of the soft hair Hoover 6 

Beating-Sweeping Brush. 
Note belt by which motor 


| t turns it so rapidiy. 
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- Get nosted before listen- 
ing to salesmen, Send. 2 postal 
now’ for’ free’ booklet “How to 
Choose a Vacuum $ 
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Real hand-made garments. Designe: i and liand-sewed 
by-French needlework artistes, ~ Every.article’a work 

jainty and exquisite, Made of the finest ma- 

ke imported garments, but at. domestic 

On request will show baby caps, ‘coats, skirts, 

slips, layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. To 

i ese garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. 
Get something different for YOUR baby. Sent on approval, 


CONWAY'S, 1401 Napoleon Ave., New Orleans, Louisiana 
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Help the Nation Save the Food Supply 


and have plenty of delicious fruits and vegetables 


flavor. 


; in your home next winter by using the famous 
, 7 i) *MupcE PATENT CANNER 


> | 
But | 

a ully ripe fruits easily canned, keeping natural form, color and 
Quicker and cheaper than preserving 


stewing kettle done aw: ay with; sugar unnecessary. 


| . Peaches, berries, whole tomatoes, etc. 
Used in thousands of house- 

E ndors ed by highest authorities—book of recipes 
in accordance with One Period Cold Pack method. sin) dle 
Sent prepaidfor $ 4.30, 

West of Mississippi $5. 
Order at once—don’t wait till season is 


| . y utes, on any stove. 
holds. 
H to operate. Will last a life-time. 
} } check ‘or money order. 
sizes if desired. 


too far advanced. Booklet free. 
‘}\ 3846 G. Lancaster Ave. 
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Mennen’s was the first Z “A 


Borated Talcum Pow- {jj 
der. We believe noth- 
ing better is made. 









Who’s Afraid of Sunburn? 


Use plenty of Mennen’s Talcum to protect your skin from 


sun and wind. Talcum is great after a sea bath or a tub bath. 


Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original borated formula) 
which has never been bettered-—include a variety to satisfy every 
need: Borated; Violet; also Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each 
charmingly perfumed ; and the new Talcum for Men which is 
neutral in tint and delightful after shaving. Send 5 cents for a 


trial can of any one brand, or 25 cents for any five. 
Gerhard Mennen Chemical Co. 


Laboratories: 


42 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Moe Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agents in Canada, Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Toronto, Ontario 


MENNENS 


TALCUM POWDERS 


Now in the new large-size economical can 
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7BATHASWEET: 


«= A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Softens Hard Water Instantly 


Make your bath a mei 3 Don’t bathe in hard water; it roughens and irritates the od 
A spoonful of BATHASWEET in your bath brings the softness of rain water and the fragrance 


of a thousand flowers. A BATHASWEET bath cools, refreshes and invigorates. 


Small size 35c, large size 75c at all Drug and Department Stores, or by mail to Dept. G. 








makes white, glistening teeth 


and firm, healthy gums— 
corrects acid saliva. 
Highest Award 


Panama-Pacific Exposition. | 
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CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 

Prevent loss at the laundry. They are 
neat and durable. Made in many styles 
in fast colors of Red, Blue, Bick Navy, 


} 
fm Yellow or Green. 


3 doz. 
® Your full name for) § 6 doz... 1. 
112 doz... 2.00 


wor of various styles sent free 


& J. CASH, Ltd. 


J. 
6 North Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn, 
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Russia and Her Women 
(Continued from page 45) 
until we have received the answer that women 


| as well as men shall have the right to vote in 


the Constituent Assembly.” : 

The president of the Council of Workingmen 
and Soldiers saw that he was beaten, and capit- 
ulated. He assured the women that he was 
with them and advised that a delegation be 


| sent to Prince Lvoff, the president of the Coun- 





| cil of Ministers. This was done, and still the 


patient crowd in the street waited. But vic. 
tory came in the end. Prince Lvoff formally 
declared that universal suffrage meant women 
as well as men. 

On March 19, 1917, political freedom was 
granted Russian women, but as soon as the 
battle was won, Russian women flowed back 
into the general life. They did not stay to- 


| | gether as women; they merged their entity 


with that of the men. When the Bolshevik 
Revolution came, some women were for it and 


; some against it. The cleavage was that of the 


men. The wealthy women, the intellectuals, 
the bourgeoisie, sided with Kerensky and the 
Provisional Gov ernment; the peasant women 
and factory workers were with the Bolsheviki. 


HEN I reached Petrograd it was a city of 

peasants and workers. Even the intel- 
lectuals were in hiding. Breshkovskaya, “The 
Little Grandmother of the Revolution,” who 
had spent so many years in exile, was not to 
be found. It was said she feared imprisonment. 
The women who came to the Bolshevik meet- 
ings were peasants and factory workers. They 
were straight, slender creatures with short hair, 
boyish manners, and burning eyes. They 
rarely rose to speak. They were at ease with 
the men, but they let them be spokesmen. 

Only one government position was given toa 
woman—Madam Kollontai was made Minister 
of Social Welfare. She is the first woman 
minister the world has had. 

“Why,” I asked her, “when women have 
the same rights as men, are so few coming to 
the front?”’ 

She paused before answering and then said, 
“They don’t yet want public positions.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “there aren’t so 
many Bolshevik women as men. Perhaps 
women are more conservative.” 

Quick as a flash came her reply: “No, that 
isn’t true. Women who earn their living are 
as radical as men. It’s only the women who 
stay at home, the mothers, who are conserva- 
tive.” 

“And what work are you doing?” I asked. 

She frowned .and sighed, and then said: 
“Very little, yet. I’m having great difficulty. 
The clerks in my department are employees 
of the old régime. They won’t recognize me. 
I can’t make them obey. I want to open up 
children’s institutions and look after the 
orphans, but it will ‘take time.” 

“Why,” I asked, “do you believe in a dic- 
tatorship of the working people? You didn’t 


| believe in a dictatorship of the Czar?” 


She blushed and then said quickly: “1 
don’t believe in a dictatorship; 1 believe in a 
representative government. I want the Con- 
stituent Assembly called. But meantime the 
Bolsheviki have to be dictators. Really, 
you know,” she added earnestly, “the people 
are much more violent than the leaders. The 
people are angry; you can not hold them in 
check.” ; 

After my interview’ with Madam Kollontai 
I tried to get in touch with Marie Spiradonova. 


| She is the other Bolshevik woman who stands 


out in great prominence. She is adored by the 
peasants. At the meeting of the All Russian 
Peasants Congress the leadership was di- 
vided between her and a man. She is a tiny 
slip of a person probably not more than five 
feet tall. She wears her hair in a braid bound 
tightly about her head. She is pale, with great 
circles under her eyes. Under the Czar she 
was horribly abused. She was a revolutionist 
and killed the Governor-General of a province, 
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who was flogging and brutally ill-treating the 
peasants For this she was imprisoned for 
years and finally exiled to Siberia for life. 
During her imprisonment she was abused by 
the keepers. Her body was beaten with 
sticks and burned: «vith; the soldiers’ lighted 
cigarettes. Today she is hardly more than a 
wraith, but her power over the peasants is 
enormous. They adore her. As she stands 
before them on the platform at their great 
meetings, she can stir the sturdy peasant to 
a frenzy of passion with a sweep of her hand, 
or quiet him as though he were a child. 

The Russian woman has courage. It 
makes no difference in what grade of life she 
may be. Whether a peasant or a countess, 
a factory worker or an intellectual, she is a 
fighter. 

I met a very wealthy woman who had been 
a Red Cross nurse. In the early days of the 
war many of the women of means became 
nurses. To be a Red‘Cross nurse in Russia is 
a dangerous business. Unlike other countries, 
the Russians often put their hospitals directly 
at the front. This woman had lived in a 
dugout. Many of the nurses lived in dugouts. 
Daily they were exposed to death. One day 
a shell struck the dugout in which this woman 
and eight other nurses were. Seven were in- 
‘stantly killed. This woman was bitter against 
the Bolsheviki. She felt her country was going 
to ruin. 

Truly the Russian wheel has made a com- 
plete turn. A capitalistic dictatorship has 
given place to a working-class dictatorship, 
and under each order the government goes 
merrily on grinding people under it! A 
wealthy woman who was caught in the Bol- 
shevik machine was the Countess Panin. It 
was through her inspiration that Noradny 
Dome was built, an amusement resort for the | 
people. The entrance fee in January, 1918, | 
was half a ruble, about twelve cents, the cost} 
of admission to the theater and opera-house | 
comparatively small. While a place of amuse- | 
ment, it is also a place of education. During 
the days of Kerensky and the Provisional Goy- 
ernment the Countess Panin- was made an| 
Assistant Minister in the Government Relief | 
work. While in office she raised 92,000 rubles} 
for her work. When the Bolsheviki came into 
power the countess was deposed and _ the} 
money demanded. But the countess refused | 
to surrender the money. She said she held| 
it in trust for the people and that the Bol-| 
sheviki didn’t represent the people. One day 
soldiers appeared at the countess’s house. 
She was arrested and led to the grim old fort- 
ress of Peter and Paul. This prison stands on} 
the bank of the Neva, opposite the Winter| 
Palace. There hundreds of revolutionists have 
been imprisoned. ‘Today countesses, ministers, 
and generals occupy the little cells. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





HILE I was in Petrograd the Countess 

Panin was tried. The years seemed to have 
slipped back. The days of the French Revo- 
lution had come again. A palace was turned 
into a court-house. The Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal occupied the ballroom. Behind a long 
table sat seven workingmen judges. One 
man’s shirt was so dirty it was impossible to 
distinguish its color, and he wore no collar. 
The room reeked with smoke, and the floor 
was covered with dirt and ashes. The red 
velvet carpet on the marble staircase that led 
to the ballroom had been pulled awry, and the 
marks of muddy feet were everywhere visible. 
Before this row of solemn workingmen ap- 
peared the countess, delicate, gentle, modest, 
but unafraid. The judge who sat in the 
middle acted as president and opened the 
proceedings. 

The Countess Panin was charged with 
sabotage. In retaining the ninety-two thou- 
sand rubles she was accused of impeding the 
work of the Bolshevik government. The 
countess denied her guilt. When her lawyer 
ceased speaking, an old man among the 
Spectators staggered to his feet. He uttered a 
despairing cry; “I can bear no more, I can 
bear no more. How can one judge such a 








Ashamed of Corns 


As People Should Be—They Are So Unnecessary 


The instinct is to hide a corn. And to 
cover the pain with a smile. For people 
nowadays know that a corn is passé. And 
that naught but neglect can account for it. 


It is like a torn gown which you fail to repair. 
Or a spot which you fail to remove. The fault 
lies in neglecting a few-minute duty —just as 
with a corn. 


Any corn pain can be stopped in a moment, 
and stopped for go.d. Any corn can be ended 
quickly and completely. 


All that is necessary is to* 
apply a litdle Blue-jay plas- 
ter. Itis done in ajiffy. It 
means no inconvenience. 


Then a bit of scientific 
wax begins its gentle ac- 
tion. In two days, usually, 
the whole corn disappears. 
Some old, tough corns re- 
quire a second application, 
but not often. 


BAUER & BLACK. Makers of Surgical 


Dressings, etc. 


Stops Pain Instantly 
Ends Corns Completely 


Large Package 25c at Druggists 


Small package discontinued 


Can you think of a reason for paring corn: 
and letting them continue? Or for using harsh 
or mussy applications? Or of clinging to any 
old-time method which is now taboo? 


Or for suffering corns—for spoiling hours—when 
millions of others escape? 


Can you think of a reason for not trying Blue- 
jay? Itis a modern scientific treatment, in- 
vented by a famous chemist. It is made bya 
house of world-wide fame in the making of sur- 
gical dressings. 


Blue=jay 


For Corns 


It has ended corns by the 
tens of millions—corns which 
are just like yours. It is easy 
and gentle and sure, as you 
can proveforyourselftonight. 


Try Blue-jay on one corn. 
If it does as we say, keep it by 
you. On future corns apply it 
the moment they appear. 
That will mean perpetual 
freedom. Acorn ache, after 
that, wil! be unknown to you. 


Chicago, New York, Toronto 








Elegant half-tone illustrations and 
complete expert instructions for 
knitting every comfort needed by 
soldiers, sailors and civilians. 


ESKIMO YARN 


does not split on needle, nor snarl, tangle or 
knot, because it’s strong, soft and lofty. It is 
made from long, healthy, silky staple wool, 
which gives Eskimo double wearing qualities. 


Ask Your Dealer; if he hasn’t Eskimo Yarn, mail us hisname 
and we'll send you this beautiful KNITTING BOOK FREE. 


War Relief Societies will be granted special 
prices by writing 


aKa 


PA) NYE & WAIT- KILMARNOCK CORPORATION 


* Yarn that's 100 per cent. Efficient’* 
Dept. F 


AUBURN, N. Y., U.S. A, 
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P Hair Pins 


5 Sizes-5¢ and lO¢ Everywhere 


(925) 









Do You Use a 
Typewriter? 


Earn Big Money as a Speed Typist 
Get the most out of your typewriter. nm big money 
as a speed typist at home in spare time or in an office. 
Thousands calling for typists at good salaries. 
Typewrite 80 to 100 Words a Minute 
The New Way in typewriting has revolutionized old 
methods. 80 to 100 words a minute guaranteed. It’s all 
in the fingers. gymnastically trained. Easy for anyone. 
Write for Free Bquk 
» Let us show you wnat New 
Way has meant to stenographers, 
married women, clerks, business 
men, and others. Special $1 
down offer now. Easy terms 
Write posta! or letter now 
Th. Tultloss School, 2347 
College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 




















Russia and Her Women 


woman?” Then he fell fainting to the floor 
|and was borne from the room. He proved to 
be the old director of Noradny Dome, the 
People’s House founded by the countess. 

It was some minutes before the court-room 
settled down. When order was restored a 
workingman from a munitions factory arose. 

| “Comrades,” he said, “‘1 come not to defend 

the Countess Panin, whom I do not know, 

| but the benefactress known to all Petrograd, 

acai — a ae to all Russia, to all Europe. There are many 
THATCH MODEL POCONO MODEL }countesses and duchesses, but only one has 
|held out her hand to the people. She has 

| sone among the workers without disgust at the 


Own Your Own Summer Home S | smoke and dirt; she has brought to the work- 
rs instruction. The workers’ children find 
in her a mother. The countess is not a traitor 
Bossert Houses open up the way to greater summer pleasure to the people; she is not a counter-revolution- 


and to big savings on summer expenses. ity. 1 pray you judge her as a citizen. The 
*yes of the world are upon you. It must not 


The small investment necessary will pay dividends this summer ibe said the Revolutionary Tribunal is a wild 


and during many summers to come by saving you the big ex- | beast which hurls itself upon its first victim. 
We shall be criminals if in the person of the 


penses of boarding your family at a hotel or other summer resort. | t 
| countess we take revenge on the class to which 
she belongs.” 


| There was a mad burst of applause. But 

u | instantly another workman sprang to his feet. 

| His words came hot and fast: “ Beloved com- 

can be sold at their low prices because of our standardized methods |rades, the people must sweep aside all that 
ol cnmeitiiatininn taal thenemnhSe mrstreationd cnmiaiiiem | blocks their way. Do not let yourself be moved 
a ugniy sys g a : |by the generosity of the countess, but judge 

It is a most simple matter to put up a Bossert House. No | kon a6 See Genceves. Beach Se een snd & 
' : ; : é her generosity, but bandits can be generous. 

expert labor needed! Shipped in sections, already painted and | Do not let hysterical cries trouble you when 


with hardware fitted, all you need do is assemble the parts. the future of the working class is at stake. 
Bossert Houses are sturdy, substantial and built of best quality | Judge ~~ _—. rage — bagi — 
. wishes to make the people rise against the new 
materials. They — fully covered by U.S. patents. government. Commear what have you done 
See the complete line of Bossert Houses at a with the ninety-two thousand rubles?’ ’ 
wide range in prices. Send 18c for beautiful The countess had grown white; her lips were 
catalog of illustrations and descriptions today. pressed together, but when the man sat down, 
she arose: ‘I think it is the soldiers who will 
best understand me. Like a sentinel I can not 
abandon without proper authorization what 
was given me to defend. I can not abandon 
the money of the people. It was the people 
who placed me in the ministry of public wel- 
fare, and it is to the people I will give back 
the money. I will render it to the Constituent 
Assembly on the first day that that body 
meets, but not to the Bolshevik Government.” 
Still white and trembling, the countess sat 
down. Then the judges withdrew. They 
. CALIFORNIA MODEL were absent a long time. When they returned, 
the president arose and pronounced sentence: 
: “We sentence,” he said, “the countess to the 
= 
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All details of Bossert construction are fully covered by U. S. patents fortress of Peter and Paul until she delivers 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS. Inc.. 1308 Grand St B’klyn N. Y over the ninety-two thousand rubles to the 

; r ig ” ee Bolshevik Government.” 

2a wsiniieindioneannee Ln Ai OE Se NOE hl EN RE ee ET SS ee ee Such was the fate of the countess. But 

Cl TT titel lll lili hi M NRMiCS 6\ieeling ran high about her imprisonment. 
Before I left Petrograd she had been released 

on bail on condition that she deliver the 


cane ?CRDUICE CTAMIR AAR Forile | Gaewe VYourrr Couinteu 
SERVICE STAMPS-100f 10¢ | Serve Your Country ninety-two thousand rubles to the Constituent 


H 
H £ | Enlist for War Service—home service or outside service as_ | o . 
| dietitians, war cookery and conservation lecturer, demon- Assembly the first day it met. 





1, 2 or 3 Stars (state which) with catalog o 
Cards and Novelties for Soldiers, Nurses, etc. | 
Dealers Wanted 


Ernest Dudley Chase, 280 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 


stration agent,etc. Manual of home-study course on request. 
den. Sahesl of Heme Seonsenion, SF W. Oth St. Cllaage HE future of Russia is difficult to predict. 
But whatever it is, women will play a big 
—_ New ' part. Under the old régime the women had 
— Self-Hanging Se _— | little chance to express themselves. Under 
—7 9) a es | the Czar the peasants were treated like beasts. 
U udor _—<——=—==S SS == They were beaten and flogged. They were not 
Ventilator. —\ Ventilating _——————sa— came educated. Millions of Russians can not read 
: cy WS 7c OY or write. Today the Russian autocracy 1s 
Easily Hung in - EA om | reaping the whirlwind of its brutality. Today 
Five Minutes Ya, the working people are in power. What they 
With New j Stes suffered yesterday they are now inflicting on 
Self-Hanging Sh i — = others. Brute force is rampant. What 1s 
Device = — : } | most needed in Russia is the woman’s spirit, 
P the spirit of love, conservation, and interest 
in the individual. It is this spirit the women 

of Russia need to put forth. 

: bh The Russian women have much to teach us. 
fen Slt eimoinn Vudor Ventilating Porch Shades 2 ; We need to acquire their strength, their cour- 
you protection from the sun and also seclusion, f a wails i se, their 
and the Ventilator woven in the top of each shade age, their willingness to die for a cause, thel 
automatically clears the porch of impure hot air. t ability to be good comrades. But in turn we 


Let us tell you of many other good things built into VUDOR Porck yy a : al Tae woman's 
Shades exclusively, send you illustrations in color, and name of dealer. / hav © something to 81V e them > our 4 he 
point of view, our interest in the chila, the 


Hough Shade Corporation, 222 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. , : : 
home, the school, for the child of today is the 


—— eee man of tomorrow. 


July Good Housekeeping 
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The Enemy* in Our Midst 
(Continued from page 58) 


the worms as soon as my plants have grown 
three or four leaves, by ener them well 

wdered with hellebore and by covering each 
hill with a little wooden frame a foot square 
and four inches deep, covered with some sort of 
netting. Arsenate of lead spray or dustings 
of tobacco will also act as safeguards. 

For the lettuce.louse tobacco-dust sprinkled 
close about the plants on the ground will prove 
an efficient remedy, and torid the plants of the 
lettuce worm sprinkle them with Pyrethrum 

wder. In watering lettuce care should 
be taken not to wet the leaves, as this is 
apt to cause mildew. “Tip burn” is a very 
common disease of these plants and shows 
when the tips of the leaves turn a coppery 
brown. There is no cure for this trouble nor 
for a sort of “rot” that starts with the lower 
leaves and gradually works upward. 


WDERY mildew is the most serious afflic- 

tion of peas and is most common late in the 
season when the weather is hot. As is always the 
case with mildew, it announces itself in a whitish 
or grayish coating upon the leaves. The remedy 
for mildew on any plant is powdered sulfur. 
Dustings should be made every two or three 
days as soon as there is any sign of the trouble, 
and continued until it has ceased to spread. 
Pick off the disfigured leaves. Sometimes peas 
are visited by “‘leaf spot,” dark spots on stems 
and leaves, for which Bordeaux is the accepted 
remedy. The chief insect enemy of these plants 
is the pea louse, a small, greenish-brown insect 
with very long legs which lurks on the under 
sides of the leaves. Kerosene emulsion is the 
spray generally used, or if your crop is small 
you may go along the rows with a whisk-broom 
dusting the little pests from the vines into the 
light of the sun, which puts an end to them. 

In many localities early potatoes are already 
being harvested. The late crops, however, are 
still to be looked after, and they are subject to 
thesame troubles, the two most serious of which 
are the potato-bug and the potato-blight. For 
theformer, spray frequently with arsenate of 
lead, and for the latter with Bordeaux mixture. 
Last year potatoes in my locality were visited 
with a very plague of aphids, which destroyed 
many plantations. Sprayings of tobacco water 
or tobacco dust, begun as soon as these things 
are noticed, will check them. 

I do not remember ever to have had any 
trouble with tomatoes when they were grown in 
an open, sunny spot in fair soil, and the plants 
carefully staked. The trouble I hear oftenest 
spoken of is “fruit rot.” This starts in the 
blossom end of the fruit, causing unsightly de- 
cayed spots upon the handsome surface. There 
isno cure for this disease save to improve the 
physical condition of the plants by keeping 
the ground well cultivated and by watering 
them thoroughly. Wilt sometimes attacks 
tomatoes, in which case there is nothing to 
be done save to pull up and burn the plants. 
For leaf spot and anthracnose, dark spots upon 
leaves followed by decay, Bordeaux is a check 
if not a positive cure. The tomato worm, a 
large, smooth, green caterpillar which feeds on 
the leaves, must be removed by hand, and the 
flea-beetle may be put to rout by sprayings of 
arsenate of lead. 

Cutworms cause great loss in gardens every 
year. They are horrid, soft, whitish creatures 
about an inch long, that go about biting the 
Stems of young plants in two and leaving them 
to wilt upon the ground. Nice little balls 
composed of a mixture of one quart of bran, 
one tablespoonful of molasses, and one tea- 
spoonful of Paris green, invitingly left in 
the neighborhood of young plants, will prove 
fatal to this Hun of the insect world. 

Thave read that for grasshoppers the same 
subtly poisoned bait used for cutworms, with 
the addition of a little chopped lemon or orange 
peel, puts an end to their rcign of frightfulness. 

(Write to Mrs. Wilder for information on 
gardening, enclosing stamp for reply.) 
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Perfectly Washed 
andnotarip,nora broken button 


EAR of rips and tears, broken buttons, bent hooks 
and eyes,—has kept you from having your fine sum- 
mer waists and light skirts washed at home—and put 


through a wringer. 


You paid more to the laundry or dry cleaning establishment because 
that assured you at least an unsatisfactory cash indemnity for 


damage done. 


| ee ot ee 


Forget those worries now. Wash and dry the finest 
fabrics or the heaviest skirts in a Laun-Dry-Ette— 
the washing machine with a centrifugal dryer. It 
never crushes a button, never causes a tear—saves 
wear on your clothes—saves hours of mending and 
repair work. 

Put your clothes in, turn a switch, operate a lever 
or a pedal now and then—it’s easy! You never have 
to put your hands in hot water. The clothes are 
dry enough to put on the line in two minutes, or in 
bad weather, if permitted to remain in dryer 
long enough they will be sufficiently dried to iron. 


Write for a booklet and the nearest dealer’s name. 


The Home Specialty Co. 
1051 Power Avenue .._ . , Cleveland, Ohio 


The Laun-Dry-Ette saves your time or the time 
of your laundress——-and hours of mending. 


YT SA YY A SUL 


WASHING & DRYING MACHINE 





Mankind. Like the rays of sunshine 

Pl they are made to brighten the life of every 
one—whether rich or poor, meekor mighty. The 
millionaire’s mansion looks bare and gloomy without the 


ve with mid 
qr’ Flowers are Nature’s most beautiful gift 
Fo to 


softening effect of beautifying plants, flowers and foliage, and 


the workingman’s cottage can be enhanced in value hundreds of dollars by the 
addition of beautiful climbing vines, window boxes, lawn vases and shrubbery. 


Red Snapper Plant Food 


Is the ideal fertilizer for this purpose; with its use success can be obtained with absolute certainty. 
It sives to plants and foliage a wonderful growth and color, and keeps them in tloom until irost. It is 
the richest and most nutritious, yet harmless, plant food ever placed on the market. 

Sold in two-pound cans, including free package of Red Snapper Plant Tonic, price socts. Alsoin twelve 
and a half pound paper-lined burlap sacks, price $1 50. Ask your florist, druggist or grocer. If they 
have not got it, send us their name and 25sc for a liberal trial package sent by parcel post paid. 

We have an exceptionally attractive proposition for dealers and traveling salesmen. Write us for intro- 
ductory offer. . 


NATIONAL PLANT FOOD COMPANY, Dept. 18 


General Office, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Factory, Pensacola, Florida 





In using advertisements see page 6 





Shrift and 
“Variety 


Jain, simple “thrift-foods” need not be monotonous. 
Just try the recipe below—the sternest food ad- 
ministrator could not frown upon it; and the most 
blase epicure would find it tempting. Just a touch 


of that 


smooth, delicious 


flavoring, Burnett’s 


Vanilla, wili turn so many uninteresting dishes 


into perfect delights. 


I 
I 


GRAPEFRUIT SHERBET 


pint of grapefruit juice 
pint of water 


10 tablespoonfuls of Brown Sugar (more or less ac- 


cording to the acidity of the grapefruit ) 


¥ ceaspoonful Burnett’s Vanilla 
¥, teaspoonful Burnett's Lemon 
Boil the sugar and water five minutes. Cool, add 
the fruit juice and flavoring extracts, and freeze. 


Burnett's 
Vanilla 


7, HOW and WHY 
Have Easy Feet {fv swt] 
Avoid Broken Arches, Bad Joints, etc., by wearing 
COFTON’S CUSHION TRED SHOE 


Soft, Tough, Glovefitting Vici, Patent Cush- 
ion, Nailless Innersole, Cat’s Paw Rub- 
ber Heel. Direct buying gives surpris- 
ing quality. Fit, wear, comfort and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 

$S3.SOPostpaid COTTON & CO., Westbrook, Maine 


now also manufactured 
Faust Coffee IN INSTANT FORM 
OR the most delicious cup of coffee or 
tea put Faust Instant Coffee or Tea in a cup 
—add hot waterand serve. Madein a second 
-——no waste—no grounds or leaves—no boiling or 
cooking—no pots to clean. What's more, Faust 
Instant Tea and Coffee contain no acids and are 
easily digested. Try them. S:nd dealer’s name 
and 30c. (foreign 4oc.) for coffee or tea. Dealers 
supplied direct or by any jobber. 
* JOBBERS—WRITE US. 


ST INSTANTC 


_Julv Good Housekeeping 


MATERNITY 


**Mater Modes’’ sent free } ay Gs 


An informative book every expectant mother should 
y have-— for the sake of appearance, health and econo- 
“my. It will be sent to you free by the famous origi- 
nators and largest manufacturers of maternity apparel. 


Lane Bryant, 38th St. at 5th Ave., New York 





PRESERVE LABELS 
Keep rows on preserve shelves 
orderly as. arden Tows. Printed 
titles. Hdemity every jar, can, bottle 
at a glance. Gum ready for use, 

At 10000 Deuniason dealers 


Write Dennison, Dept, D, Framingh: M. 
me enn tor @*The Handy Book. 


@ What Next ? 











Fortuna’s Daughters 


An Organ:zation for Women Who 
Want More Money 


ITH daylight saving there are more 
hours than ever this summer to make 
money in. Those club members who 

made money last summer can’ make much 
more now, and for the new members this is the 
best time to start. 


To New Members 


If you need money for the many increased 
expenses of war time, turn to Fortuna’s 
Daughters. They have found the club work 
a firm friend in money matters. Some of the 
members are married women who even make 
enough to support their children. Others, 
many thousands of others, are young girls who 
want to make money of their own. 

And you can make money, too, no matter 
whether you are in the class of the mothers or 
the young girls. The way has been marked’out 
by other club members before you, and all you 
have to do is to profit by their experience. 
The old members are. eager to welcome you 
among their money-making band. 


To Members of Long Standing 

You who know by experience what good 
things the club has in store for you will be glad 
to hear that more money has been made by the 
club members recently than ever before. A 
regular flood of good fortune has carried the 
club work along on its crest, and money orders 
and salary checks have been sent out galore. 


Gift of Welcome 

Asa mark of especial good-will toward new 
members there is a Gift of Welcome to the 
club, the box of correspondence cards above. 
These are given entirely free of charge to every 
new member who joins. 

The cards and envelopes are of a beautiful, 
heavy-texture paper, and your own initial is 
embossed in rich gold on every card. These 
are sent to you as soon as you join, and you do 
not even have to ask for them. 


Diamond Pin 


Then, as soon as you are a full-fledged mem- 
ber of the club, you receive the club emblem, 
also free of charge. This emblem is worn 
proudly by club members all over the land. 

It is a solid gold pin with a genuine, sparkling 
diamond set. The gold is fashioned into the 
form of Fortuna’s Horn of Plenty, which is the 
happy emblem of our club. The gold is beau- 
tifully chased, and the pin is one any member 
would be proud to possess. 


How to Join 


The way to join the club is to sit right down 
now, while you think of it, and write to me. 
The very day your letter is received it will be 
answered, with the first instructions as to how 
to go to work. So in wasting time by delaying, 
you are actually wasting money. 

The long summer afternoons give a special 
inducement to joining the club now, for money 
can be made now and laid aside for the in- 
creased expenses to come this winter. 


Your Letters 


You need not hesitate to write to me just as 
you would to a friend whom you have known 
always. Your confidences will be respected, 
and no letters are ever allowed to go out of the 
files of the office, except in cases where special 
permission has been given by their writers. 

Yours very sincerely for making more money, 


Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters, Goop 


HovusEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 119 West goth 
Street, New York City. 
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Cooking by Fireless 
(Continued from page 67) 


most satisfactorily if they are placed in a con- 
tainer which can in turn be set in a larger 
utensil, forming a‘ double-boiler arrangement. 
Put the cereal, water, and salt in the smaller 
container, place over a flame, bring to a boil, 
and let boil. five minutes. Place this in the 
larger kettle, which should be one-third full of 
boiling water. Cover and place on the stove and 
boil hard for three minutes. Do not attempt to 
clamp the cover on during the boiling process. 
Without removing the cover, clamp tightly, 
place in the cooker, and let stay all night. To 
reheat in the morning, if needed, unclamp the 
cover, and place on the stove until the water 
in the outer kettle boils. Large quantities of 
cereal may be cooked satisfactorily without the 
use of two vessels. 

This is an excellent way to cook samp or 
coarse hominy. The following recipe is perhaps 
anew way of utilizing hominy and makes an es- 
pecially good one-dish luncheon or even dinner. 


Potted Hominy and Beef 
3cupfuls cooked hominy 14 pound dried beef 
1 cupful diced potatoes 2 — milk 
2cupfuls diced carrots 2 tablespoonfuls margarin 
1 teaspoonful salt — 2 tablespoonfuls corn flour 
14 teaspoonful pepper 

Dice the vegetables very small and parboil 
them for ten to fifteen minutes until they are 
partially soft. Melt the margarin, stir in the 
flour, and cook till bubbling. Then add the 
cold milk and cook until it thickens, stirring 
constantly. Mix all the ingredients together 
and place in a greased casserole. Cover and 
cook in a fireless-cooker roaster with one radia- 
tor heated to 500° F’. underneath the casserole 
for one and one-half hours. 

Both metal and soapstone radiators have 
their place in fireless cooking. Where much 
fireless cooking is contemplated, it will be a 
wise investment to purchase a set of each. 
With the soapstone radiators the cooker well 
is hot enough to be used as an oven for ap- 
proximately three hours. With the metal ra- 
diators, the oven well is hot enough for one and 
one-half hour. The metal radiators heat more 
quickly than the soapstone, therefore metal 
radiators are best adapted for all baking requir- 
ing one hour or less. Use the soapstone radia- 
tors for the longer baking. 

No really accurate time can be given for 
heating the radiators for roasting and baking, 
because this depends upon the type of radiator 
used and also upon the fuel used for the heat- 
ing. The most reliable method to employ in 
order to determine the heat of a radiator is by 
the use of a fireless-cooker thermometer. This 
is so constructed that it will stand on the radia- 
tor while it is heating. 

For roast meats, heat radiators to 600° F. 

For baked beans, casserole dishes, heat ra- 
diators to 400° F. 

For cakes, heat radiators to 375° F. 

For biscuits, heat radiators to 450° F. 

For pies, heat radiators to 450° F. 

If radiators are too hot or are placed too 
close to the food in the vessel, they will burn 
the food instead of cooking it, and a very dis- 
agreeable odor results. All food that is to be 
baked or roasted in a fireless cooker is prepared 
in the regular way. The large cooker vessel 
will be found best for the roasting of meat. 
Any kitchen utensils which will fit into the 
cooker and the baking racks can be used for the 
baking of pies, cakes, and puddings. Two 
radiators should always be used for baking or 
roasting. When roasting meats, order the 
meat boned, rolled, and tied. This makes it a 
convenient shape to place in the roaster. Heat 
two large radiators. One radiator is placed in 
the bottom of the cooker well; the utensil con- 
taining the food to be cooked is placed on top 
of that, and this is covered by a second hot 
Tadiator. In roasting meat, add seasoning but 
no water, because with the fireless method of 
Toasting, the browning is always done at the 
beginning. The top radiator is placed on top 
of the baking rack in baking and in roasting. 























Double Value from 
ee” 
Your Electricity 
Get the full benefit of your 
electricity. Have an extralamp 
wherever you want it, "ce 
your labor-saving appliances 


wherever you wish—whenever 
you wish—day or night. The 



















fits any socket and gives it two out- 
lets in place of one. It increases the 
utility of your home electrical appli- 
ances and multiplies the comforts of 
electricity. You need one in every 
room, Folder on request. 


At All Electrical Stores 
Made Only by 
BENJAMIN BECTRIC MFG. CO. 


0 
New York San Francisco 


Benjamin No. 2450 Shade Holder 
enables you to use any shade 
with your Two-Way Plug. 




























Also manufacturers of the famous 
Benjamin SwivelAttachment Plug. 
Screws into the socket without 
twisting the cord. 
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The Gordon Motor Crib 


A New Comfort For Mother and Baby 

This crib is absolutely safe and comfortable for 

babies up to two years. The child needs no attention 

as the springs absorb the jars and an adjustable hood 

rotects against sun and wind. A mother may drive 

er own car. The crib is strapped to robe rail or 

small metal loops. Collapsible and quickly detached. 

Price $10.00. Express Prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. 

GORDON MOTOR CRIB COMPANY 
25 West South Water Street 
Dealers wanted Chicago 









































































Bama 4: Broil Meats in Comfort 
this Summer, use an 


| *Amico Broiier Plate 


The Amico Broiler Plate not only incteases the usefulness of gas 
and oil stoves by making it possible to breil meats perfectly by their 
use, but, requiring only one burner, it eliminates much of the heat 
and discomfort of summer cooking. 

Meats broiled the Amico way are deliciously appetizing, thor- 
oughly healthful, and can be quickly and easily prepared. 

he Amico Broiler Plate sits right over the flame of the ordina_ 
burner. The flame can’t touch the meat, and the danger and the 
disagreeable odor of blazing fat are both prevented. 

By broiling meat the Amico way you retain the nutriment and 
—/ eliminate all greasiness by draining off the fat as the meat is cooked. 


$2.00 Brings an Amico Broiler Plate 
Send us $2.00 and we will send an Amico Broiler Plate direct or 
will have the nearest dealer deliver one to your home—all charges 
prepaid. 26¢ Additional West of the Missouri River. 
Ask for literature regarding other Amico Articles. 
AMMIDON & CO., 31S. Frederick Street, Baltimore, Md. 
The 41-Year-Old House 
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New Upholstery 
for Old 


The frame of well built furniture will out-wear several seats or back cushions. 
Every responsible furniture maker strives to produce the best furniture possible— 
but no upholstery will wear forever. Why discard a sturdy framé just because 
the upholstery is worn? Re-upholster it. 


OU PONT 
faBRiKoD 


ete oer ore 


Craftsman Quality 


is an ideal upholstery material—as convincing to sight and touch as the finest 
leather —water, dirt, grease and stain proof too. It will make that old chair or 


sofa look like new. 4 ate 
Made in all desirable grains, solid colors and exquisite ‘Moorish’ effects. 


Sold by upholstery and department stores. 
Send 50c for a workable sample, size 18x 25 inches; ample to cover the seat 


of one dining room chair. 


Du Pont Fabrikoid Company 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Leather Substitutes 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Office & Factory, New Toronto, Ont. 


Visit the Du Pont Products Store, 1105 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Stained with Cabot'’s Creosote Stains. 
W. P. Seaver, Architect, New York. 


Cost Much Less Than Paint 
Wear Longer—More Artistic 


“Your stains have proved most satisfactory. 
I have five lakeside cottages finished with 
them. My one painted cottage cost me almost 
as much as all the rest to keep fresh looking. 
My cottages are considered quite artistic.” 


Joseph H. Scranton, Washington, N.J. 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 










CUUEEEOTUTETEEDEUETEGEEE DELL! 


LET THE 


“HHOLYOKE”’ 


Help Reduce the 

“High Cost of Living” 

Install a Kerosene Water 
Heater and begin at once to 
saveon your fuel bill. Kero- 
sene, che ideal fuel —low = 
priced — safe — easy to 
handle and everywhere 
available. 

Why not have the= 
: hot water conveniences = 
of the city in the country and subur- 
ban districts and yet have them at 
a less expense? 

Learn more about this Wonderful 
Heater which is serving thousands daily. 

NOTE—This heater may be connected to the regular range boiler = 


without interfering with the range connections—it not being necessary = 
to install a special storage tank. 


Ask your plumber—Progressive Plumbers install 
and recommend it—or write us for literature. 


PEDUEEUTEOTEDEEEUTECGU EEE Ee 


CHUTUTttt 


have proved their artistic effects and wear- 
ing and wood preserving qualities in every 
climate for thirty years. You are sure of 
them. Don’t take substitutes made of ker- 
osene and crude colors. 


TEUEETTTTT 


You can get Cabot’s Stains ever ywhere. 
Send for samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 


10 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kiazle St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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Cooking by Fireless 
This radiator either forms a cover for the kettle 
by being placed on a rack which fits over the 
top of the kettle, or else it hangs from the inside 
of the cover of the kettle. Directions which 
come with each individual cooker will deter- 
mine which method you will have to use. 

When food is to be cooked by boiling, never 
use more than one radiator and remember 
that better results can generally be accom- 
plished with no radiator and a longer time. 
Vegetables can be most successfully cooked in 
the fireless. Pour cold water over the vege- 
tables in the kettle, having the container at 
least half full—two-thirds is better. Add salt 
as usual, and place on the stove, covered. 
Bring to a boil and let boil from five to ten 
minutes—five minutes for vegetables that 
ordinarily cook in a short time, as potatoes and 
asparagus, and ten minutes for vegetables re- 
quiring a longer time to cook, as green beans 
and beets, or for a large quantity. Clamp 
cover tightly and remove at once to cooker. 
Allow it to remain in a cooker from one and 
one-half hours for potatoes to two hours for 
almost all other vegetables. Large beets will 
require a longer time. Several vegetables 
can be cooked in one kettle and_ served 
separately. 

Dried fruits and vegetables can be more suc- 
cessfully cooked with a fireless cooker than in 
any other way. The result is almost unbe- 
lievable, so perfect in form and flavor are both 
fruits and vegetables when taken from the 
cooker. Soak the fruit or vegetable for several 
hours—during the whole day or overnight for 
the vegetables is none too long. To two cup- 
fuls of fruit or vegetables allow two quarts of 
water for soaking. Then add another quart of 
water, put on the stove in a covered kettle, 
bring to a boil, add salt to the vegetable and 
sugar to the fruit, if desired. Let boil ten min- 
utes, clamp cover tightly, and place in cooker 
for six hours or overnight. 


Cooking a Whole Meal 


Perhaps the best use of all to which the fire- 
less may be put is in the cooking of whole 
meals. Many combinations will present them- 
selves to you after you have become thoroughly 


| acquainted with your fireless. The illustra- 


tions on the first page of this article show the 
makings of a fireless dinner, the cooker in 
which the meal was cooked, and the dinner 


ready to serve. Here is the menu: 


Beef Loaf Buttered Asparagus 
Tossed Potatoes Peach Cobbler 

The whole meal was cooked in two wells, one 
large and one small one, though if a browned 
beef loaf had been desired, the use of the three 
wells would have been better. This is how it 
was done. 

Prepare the beef loaf, using any preferred 
recipe for two pounds of chopped beef. May 
I suggest that you use rolled oats in place of 
bread or cracker-crums if your recipe calls for 
them? Variations of the plain beef loaf may 
be made by seasoning with thyme, adding 
chopped olives, or using tomato instead of milk 
or water for the liquid added. Place the 
loaf in any pan which will fit conveniently into 
the fireless roaster. Place the potatoes pared 
and the asparagus in one of the four-quart 
cooker containers. Pour on cold water to fill 
the kettle at least half full. Place on the stove, 
bring to a boil, add salt, and boil ten minutes. 
Clamp cover tightly and place in cooker. 

Heat two radiators to 500° F. while preparing 
the peach cobbler. Place peaches in a 
greased baking-dish, making the dish at least 
half full. Over it place any favorite dough or 
batter mixture. In the roaster place one ra- 
diator; on it place the beef loaf, cover, and 
place the peach cobbler on top of the cover, 
place another hot radiator on top of all. 
The illustration at the bottom of page 67 
shows the arrangement. Cover cooker and let 
the food remain in the cooker for one and one- 
half hours, when all will be done and ready to 
serve. A soup might have been cooking in the 
third well, if desired. 
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America’s Compassion 
(Continued from page 28) 


an infinity of days, he had entered in solern 
fashion. faced the same tragic assembly, made 


the same fiery oration, gained applause at the | 
climax of the same rounded periods, and allowed | 


his voice to break in the same rightly-timed 
places. Having kept his audience in sufficient 
suspense as regards his mission, he unwrapped 
the muffler from his neck, removed his 
coat, felt his throat to see whether it was in 
good condition, swelled out his chest—including 
his waist-coat, which was spanned by the broad 
ribbon of his office—then let loose the painter 
of his emotion and slipped off into the mid- 
stream of perfunctory eloquence. With all his 
disrobing he had retained his top hat; he held 
it in his right hand with the brim pressed 
against his thigh, very much in the manner 
of a showman at a circus. It contributed 
largely to the opulence of his gestures. 

He always seemed to have concluded and 
was always starting up afresh, as if in reluctant 
response to spectral clapping. He called upon 
the repatriés never to forget the crimes that 
had been wrought against them, to spread 
abroad the fire of their indignation, to tell 
the story of their ravished womanhood and 
broken families all over France. They watched 


him leaden-eyed and wept softly. To forget, | 
to forget, that was all that they wanted—to | 
blot out all the past. This man with his top | 


hat and the evening dress, he had not suffered 
—how could he understand? They did not 
want to remember; with.those flaxen-haired 
children against their breasts the one boon 


they craved was forgetfulness. And so they | 


cowered and wept softly. It was intolerable. 


AND now the formalities commenced. They | 


all had to be medically examined. Ques- 
tions of every description were asked them. 


They drifted from bureau to bureau where peo- | 


ple sat filling up official blanks. The Americans 
see to the children. They come from living in 
cellars, from conditions which were insanitary, 
from cities in the army zones where they were 
underfed. The fear is that they may spread 
contagion all over France. When infectious 
cases are found, the remnants of families have 
to be broken up afresh. The mothers collapse 
on benches, sobbing their hearts out as their 
children are led away. For three and a half 
years everything they have loved has been 
led away—how can they believe that these 
Americans mean only mercy? 

From three to four hours are spent in com- 
pleting all these necessary investigations. 
Before the repatriés are conducted to their 
billets, all their clothes have to be disinfected, 
and every one has to be bathed. The poor 
people are utterly worn out at the end of it; 
they have already done a continuous four days’ 
journey in cramped trains. Before being sent 
to France they have been living for from two 
to three weeks in Belgium. The Hun always 
sends the repatriés to Belgium for a few weeks 
before returning them. The reason for this 
is that for the most part they come from the 
army zones, and a few weeks will make any 
information they possess out of date. Another 
reason is that food is more plentiful in Bel- 
gium, thanks to the Allies’ Relief Commission. 
These people have been kept alive on sugar- 
beets for the past few months, so it is as well 
to feed them at the Allies’ expense for a little 
while, in order that they may create a better 
Impression when they return to France. The 
American doctors pointed out to me the pulpy 
flesh of the children and the distended stom- 
achs which, to the unpractised eye, seemed a 
sign of overnourishment. “Wind and water, ”’ 
they said; “that’s all these children are. 
They’ve no stamina. Sugar-beets are the most 
economical means of just keeping the body 
and the soul together.” 

_ The lights are going out in the Casino. It 
is the hour when, in the old days, life would be 
becoming most feverish about the gaming- 
tables. In little, forlorn groups the repatries 
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LREADY SWEETENED 


, TRYIT 
COUPON: 
ERB EeeeEES 


THE D&C COMPANY, : 
Bush Terminal 10, Brooklyn, New York City 


Enclosed is 30 cents, for which send me 3 
popular flavors of MY-T-FINE DESSERT 
(full-size packages), prepaid. 


My Name. 
My Address_ 




















fale 
HOW THIS COUPON to your dealer. 
If he does not yet handle this delicious 
dessert, save the coupon and mail it to us 
with 30c (stamps or coin) and we will send 
you three popular flavors (full-size 
packages), prepaid. 

THE D&C COMPANY 

Bush Terminal 10, Brooklyn, New York City 






























WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
HAA EI COO s (DUES 


Tear Out—Fill In—Hand Letter- 
Carrier—or Mail to Post Office 


TO THE LOCAL POSTMASTER: — Kindly have letter- 


carrier deliver to me on 7 ___ for which I will 


(Date) 


pay on delivery: $5. U. S. WAR SAVINGS 


(State number wanted) 


STAMPS at $___ Ss each. 


(See prices below) 


__25c. U. S. THRIFT STAMPS at 25c. each. 











(State number wanted) 


Name _ 








Address 





. S. COST DURING 1918 


July $4.18 | Oct. $4.2 
Aug. 4.19 | Nov. 4.2 
Sept. 4.20 | Dec, 4.2 


W. S. S. WORTH $5.00 JANUARY I, 1923 


1 
2 
3 
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SAFE 


MILK 


For the Children 


Carnation =... 


Milk 
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From Contented Cows 






Recommended Especially for Summer Use 


OU can be sure of your milk supply when 

you depend upon Carnation Milk. It is 
only pure cows’ milk, evaporated and steril- 
ized—“‘stays sweet”’ until opened and several 
days thereafter. Ice isnot always necessary 
—but keep Carnation in cool dry place. 
“‘Carnation for Cooking” is the watchword of 


Your wash is safe on Silver Lake Clothes Line 
—the line that is braided, not twisted. Does not 
stain clothes—contains no coloring matter. 


strctch. Pure’ white cocon, OILVER 


women everywhere. It is also fine for coffee, 

cocoa, cereals, ice cream, desserts, etc. 
Practical Recipe Booklet 

including favorite recipés made with Carnation 

Milk—and many wheacless and meatless dishes— 

sent free upon request. Write today. 

% CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO. 
726 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U.S. A. 


absolutely firm grip and hold securely on the line. 
Sold at good stores everywhere. . 
.75c—100 ft. $1.00—and worth it. Sent di- 


75 ft. 75 : 
‘ LA KE rect if not at your dealers. Our 
name on every line—look for 


50 ft. s50c— 


- 1: ge ncaa so that the CLO THES LINE vee as ae 





308 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. 
Braided —Lasts Years’ 









Like a Clean China Dish 


130 July Good Housekeeping 


*Leonard 
Cleanable 


Refrigerator 


The only refrigerator with genuine one piece porcelain lining brought 
clear around the door frame. 
factory in the world. 


Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co., 127 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send for catalog. Largest Refrigerator 


America’s Compassion 


are being conducted to their temporary quar- 
ters in the town. To-morrow morning before 
it is light another train-load will arrive, the 
band will again play the “‘ Marseillaise,” the 
American Red Cross workers will again be in 
attendance, the gentleman in the top hat and 
white tie will again make his fiery oration of 
welcome; his audience will again pay no atten- 
tion but will weep softly—the tediously heart- 
rending scene will be rehearsed throughout ‘in 
every detail by an entirely new batch of actors, 
Twice a day, summer and winter, the same 
tragedy is enacted at Evian. It is a continu- 
ous, never-ending performance. 


PoOoR people! These whom I have seen, if 

they have no friends to claim them, will re- 
start their journey to some strange department 
on which they will be billeted as paupers. 
Here again the American Red Cross is doing 
good work, for it sends one of its representa- 
tives ahead to see that proper preparations 
have been made for their reception. After 
they have reached their destination it looks 
them up from time to time to. make sure that 
they are being well cared for. 

If one wants to picture the case of the re- 
patrié in its true misery, all he needs to do 
is to convert it into terms of his own mother 
or grandmother. She has lived all her life in 
the neighborhood of Vimy, let us say. She 
was married there, and it was there that she 
bore all her children. She and her husband 
had saved money; they are substantial peo- 
ple now and need not fear the future. Their 
sons are gaining their own living; one daugh- 
ter is married, the others are arriving at the 
marriagable age. One day the Hun sweeps 
down on them. The sons escape to join the 
French army; the girls and their parents stay 
behind to guard their property. They are 
immediately evacuated from Vimy and sent 
to some city, such as Drocourt, further behind 
the Hun front line. Here they are gradually 
robbed of all their possessions. At the begin- 
ning all their gold is confiscated; later even 
the mattresses upon their beds are requisi- 
tioned. For three and a half years they are 
subjected to both big and petty tyrannies, till 
their spirits are so broken that fear becomes 
their predominant emotion. The father is led 
away to work in the mines. One by one the 
daughters are commandeered and sent off into 
the heart of Germany where it will be no one’s 
business to guard their virtue. At last the 
mother is left with only her youngest child. 
Of her sons who are fighting with the French 
armies she has no knowledge whether they are 
living or dead. Then one day it is decided by 
her captors that they have no further use for 
her. They part her from her last remaining 
child and pack her off by way of Belgium and 
Switzerland back to her own country. She 
arrives at Evian penniless and _half-witted 
with the terror of her sorrow. There is no one 
to claim her; the part of France that knew 
her is all behind the German lines. A label 
is tied to her, as if she were a piece of baggage, 
and she is shipped off to Avignon, let us say. 
She has never been in the south before; it is 
a foreign country to her. Poverty and adver- 
sity have broken her pride; she has nothing 
left that will command respect. There 1s 
nothing left in life to which she can fasten her 
affections. Such utter forlornness is never a 
welcome sight. Is it to be wondered at that 
the strangers to whom she is sent are not al- 
ways glad to see her? Is it to be wondered 
at that after her repatriation she often wilts 
and dies? Her sorrow has the appearance of 
degradation. Wherever she goes she is a threat 
and a peril to the fighting morale of the civilian 
population. Yet in her pre-war kindliness and 
security she might have been your mother or 
mine. a 

The American Red Cross, by maintaining 
contact with such people, is keeping them re- 
minded that they are not utterly deserted— 
that the whole of civilized humanity cares tre- 
mendously for what becomes of them, and 1s 
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anxious to lighten the load of their sacrifice. 
They have been bullied out oi the desire to 
live and out of all possession of either their 
bodies or their souls. They have been treated 
like cattle, and as cattle they have come to 
regard themselves. Lazaruses—that’s what 
they are! The -unmerciful Boche, having 
killed and buried: them, drags them out from 
the tomb and compels them to go through the 
antics of life. 


THE pathetic hunger of these people for one 
another after they have been so long divid- 
ed was illustrated for me on my return journey 
to Paris. A man of the tradesman class had 
been to Evian to meet his wife and his boy, 
of about eleven. They were among the lucky 
ones, for they had a home to go to. He was 
not prepossessing in appearance. He had a 
weak face lined with anxiety, broken teeth, 
and limp hair. His wife, as so often happens 
in French marriages, had evidently been the 
manageress. She was unbeautiful in rusty 
black; her clothes were the ill-assorted make- 
shifts of the civilian who escapes from Ger- 
many. Her eyes were shifty with the habit of 
fear and sunken with the weariness of crying. 
The boy was a bright little fellow, full of de- 
fiance and anecdotes of his recent captors. 

When I entered the carriage, they were sit- 
ting huddled together—the man in the middle, 
with an arm about either of them. He kept 
pressing them to him, kissing them by turns 
in a spasmodic, unrestrained fashion, as if he 
still feared that he might lose them and could 
not convince himself of the happy truth that 
they were once again together. The woman 
did not respond to his embraces; she seemed 
indifferent to him, indifferent to life, indiffer- 
ent to any prospects. The boy seemed fond of 
his father but embarrassed by his starved 
demonstrativeness. 

I listened to their conversation. The man’s 
talk was all of the future, what splendid things 
he would do for them, how, as long as they 
lived, he would never waste a moment from 
their sides. It appeared that he had been at 
Tours on a business trip when the war broke 
out, and could not get back to Lille before the 
Germans arrived there. For three and a half 
years he had lived in suspense, while every- 
thing he loved had lain behind the German 
lines. The woman contributed no sugges- 
tions to his brilliant plans. She clung to him, 
but she tried to divert his affection. When 
she spoke, it was of small domestic abuses: 
ihe exorbitant prices she had had to pay for 
food; the way the soldiery had stolen her pots 
and pans; the insolence she had experienced 
when she had lodged complaints against the 
men before their officers. And the boy, he 
wanted to be a poilu. He kept inventing re- 
venges he would take in battle, if the. war 
lasted long enough for his class to be called 
out. As darkness fell, they ceased talking. I 
began to realize that in three and a half years 
they had lost contact. They were saying over 
and over the things that had been said already; 
they were trying to prevent themselves from 
acknowledging that they had grown different 
and separate. The only bond which held them 
as a family was their common loneliness and 
their fear that, if they did not hold together, 
their intolerable loneliness would return. When 
the light was lowered, the boy sank his head 
against his father’s shoulder; the woman 
nestled herself in the fold of his arm with her 
head turned away from him that he might not 
kiss her so often. The man sat upright, his 
eyes wide open, watching them sleeping, witha 
kind of impotent despair. They were to- 
gether, and yet: they were not together. He 
had recovered them; nevertheless, he had not 
recovered them: Those Boches, the devils, 
they had kept something; they had only sent 
their bodies back. All night long, whenever 
1 woke up as the train halted, the little man 
Was still guarding them jealously as a dog 
guards a bone, and staring morosely at the 
blank wall of the future. 

These were among the lucky ones; the boy 
and woman had a man to meet them. Some- 
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destruction of all bacterial life inside the jar, but this is 
useless unless the jar is perfectly sealed. The purest air 
carries germs of fermentation. It must be absolutely 
excluded or the contents of the jar will spoil. 
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America’s Compassion 


where in France there was protection awaiting 
them and the shelter of a house that was not 
charity. And yet—all night while they slept, 
the man sat awake, facing up to facts. That 
is Evian; that is the tragedy and need of 
France as you see it embodied in individuals, 


HE American Red Cross is specializing on 
its efforts to reclaim the children of devas- 
tated France, realizing that whatever happens 
to the adults, the children are the hope of the 
world. The part of the Front to which I went 
to study was made famous in 1914 by the dis- 
embowelings, shootings, and unspeakable in- 
decencies that were perpetrated there. Near 
by is the little village in which Sister Julie 
risked her life by refusing to allow her wounded 
to be butchered. She wears the Legion of 
Honor now. In the same neighborhood there 
lives a mayor who, after having seen his young 
wife murdered, protected her murderers from 
the lynch law of the mob when next day the 
town was recaptured. In the same district 
there is a meadow where fifteen old men were 
done to death while a Hun officer sat under an 
oak-tree, drinking mocking toasts to the victims 
of each new execution. 

The influence of more than three years of 
warfare has not been elevating, as far as these 
peasants are concerned. As early as July, a 
little over a month from the arrival of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in France, an S. O. S. was sent 
out by the préfet of the department, begging 
it to come and help. In addition to the refu- 
gees of old standing, three hundred and fifty 
children had been suddenly put into his care. 
He had nothing but a temporary shelter for 
them, and his need for assistance was acute. 
Within a few hours the Red Cross had des- 
patched eight workers—a doctor, nurse, bac- 
teriologist, administrative director, two work- 
ers, and two women to take charge of the bed- 
ding, food, and clothing. A camionette loaded 
with condensed milk and other relief necessi- 
ties was sent by road. On the arrival of the 
party they found the children herded together 
in old barracks, dirty and unfinished, with no 
sanitary appliances whatsoever. ‘The sick 
were crowded with the well. Of the three 
hundred and fifty children, twenty-one were 
under one year of age, and the rest between 
one and eight years. The reason for this sud- 
den crisis was that the Huns were bombing 
the villages behind the lines with asphyxiating 
gas. The military authorities had therefore 
withdrawn all children who were too young 
to adjust their masks themselves, at the same 
time urging their mothers to carry on with 
the patriotic duty of gathering in the harvest. 
It was the machinery of mercy which had been 
built up in six months about this nucleus of 
eight persons that I set out to visit. 

The roads were crowded with the crack 
troops of France—the Foreign Legion, the 
Tailleurs, the Moroccans—all marching in one 
direction, eastward to the trenches. There 
were rumors of something immense about to 
happen—no one knew quite what. Were we 
going to put on a new offensive, or were we 
going to resist one? Many answers were given; 
they were all guesswork. Meanwhile, our 
progress was slow; we were continually halt- 
ing to let brigades of artillery and regiments of 
infantry pour into the main artery ot traffic 
from lanes and side roads. When we had 
backed our car into hedges to give them room 
to pass, we watched the sea of faces. They 
were stern and yet laughing, elated and yet 
childish, eloquent of the love of living and yet 
familiar with their old friend, death. They 
knew that something big was-to be demanded 
of them; before the demand‘had been made, 
they had determined to give to the ultimate 
of their strength. There was a spiritual reso- 
lution about their faces which made all their 
expressions one—the uplifted expression of 
the unconquered soul of France. That expres- 
sion blotted out their racial differences. It 
did not matter that they were Arabs, Negroes, 
Normans, Parisians; they owned to one na- 
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tionality, the nationality of martyrdom, and 
they marched with a single purpose, that free- 
dom might be restored to the world. 

When we reached the city to which we 
journeyed, night had fallen. There was 
something sinister about our entry; we were 
veiled in fog and crept through the gate and 
beneath the ramparts with extinguished head- 
lights. Scarcely any one was abroad. Those 
whom we saw loomed out of the mist in silence, 

ssed stealthily, and vanished. 

This city was among the most beautiful in 
France; until recently, although within range 
of the Hun artillery, it had been left undis- 
turbed. In return the French had spared an 
equally beautiful city on the other side of the 
line. This clemency shown-toward two gems 
of architecture was the result of one of those 
silent bargains that are arranged in the lan- 
guage of the guns. But the bargain had been 
broken by the time I arrived. Bombing planes 
had been over; the Allied planes had retali- 
ated. Houses, emptied like cart-loads of bricks 
into the street, were significant of the ruin 
that was pending. Any moment the orches- 
tra of destruction might break into its over- 
ture. Without cessation one could hear a 
distant booming. The fiddlers of death were 
tuning up. 


FARLY next morning I went to see the préfel. 
He is an old man, whose courage has made 
him honored wherever the French tongue is 
spoken. Others have thought of their own 
safety and withdrawn into the interior. Never 
from the start has his sense.of duty wavered. 
Night and day he has labored incessantly for 
the refugees, to whom he refers always as 
“my suffering people.” He kept me waiting 
for some time. Directly I entered he volun- 
teered the explanation; he had just received 
word from the military authorities that the 
whole of his civil population must be immedi- 
ately evacuated. To evacuate a civil popula- 
tion means to tear it up and transplant it root 
and branch, with no more of its possessions 
than can be carried as hand-baggage. Some 
seventy-five thousand people would be made 
homeless directly the préfet published the order. 
It was a dramatic moment, full of tragedy. 

I glanced out into the square filled with wintry 
sunlight. I took note of the big gold gates 
and the monuments. I watched the citizens 
halting here and there to chat, or going about 
their errands with a quiet confidence. All this 
was to be shattered. The enemy city on the 
other side of the line was to be shelled; this 
city had to take the consequences. The bar- 
gain was off, not only as far as the city was 
concerned, but also as regards its inhabitants’ 
happiness. They had homes today; they 
would be fugitives tomorrow. Then 1 looked 
at the old préfet, who had to break the news 
to them. He was sitting at his table in his 
uniform of office, supporting his head in his 
tired hands. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 

“TI have called on the Croix Rouge Améri- 
caine to help me,” he said. “They have helped 
me before; they will help me again. These 
Americans—I have never been to America, 
but they are my friends. Since they came, 
they have looked after my babies. Their 
doctors and nurses have worked day and night 
lor my suffering people. They are silent, 
but they do things. There is love in their 
hands.” 

While I was still with him the Red Cross 
otheials arrived. They had already wired 
to Paris. Their lorries and ambulances were 
converging from all points to meet the emer- 
gency. They undertook at once to place all 
their transport facilities at his disposal. They 
had started their arrangements for the han- 
dling of the children. An extra personnel was 
being tushed to the spot. One unit was al- 
teady in the city. They had hoped to go 
hearer to the Front, but on arriving had learned 
that their permission had been canceled. It 
Was a bit of luck. They could set to work at 
once. I knew this unit and went out to find it. 
twas composed of American society girls, who 
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Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


To give “Wear-Ever” is to perform 
a patriotic service, because “Wear- 
Ever” will help American brides to 
help the great cause. 


“Wear-Ever” saves food 


Heat does not collect in one spot—it cooks quickly and 
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“Wear-Ever” saves fats 
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this in your Oven! 


Beans, potatoes—any 
slow-baking dish—may 
be cooked in the upper 
oven, while biscuits, pie 
or any fast-baking dish is 
baking in the lower oven. 
The center shelf, if moved 
to the top, makes the 
interior one large oven. 


You wouldn’t think of baking beans and biscuits at the 
same time. Of course not! Your oven would bake the 
beans and spoil the bread or bake the bread and spoil 
the beans. And so you have to watch and wait and 
waste time every day. Not so, though, if you have a 


“BOLO: OVEN 


Big Oven - Little Oven 


In this remarkable oven your fast-baking dishes can be baked 
at the same time as your slow-baking dishes. And all will be 
baked perfectly. That’s because the Bolo has two temperatures 
at the same time—very hot in the lower oven for fast-baking— 
not so hot in the upper oven for slow-baking. No waiting, no 
bother—equal satisfaction no matter what kind of stove you use. 


Ask your dealer to let you examine this unique port- 
able oven. If he hasn’t one, send us his name 
and address and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of the Griswold Waffle Iron, Extra Finished Iron Kitchen Ware, 
Cast Aluminum Hollow Ware, Food Cutters and Gas Hot Plates 


The Bolo cuts your 
fuel bills for baking al- 
most in two. You heat 
only the lower oven which 
being half the height re- 
quires only half the heat. 
The upper oven is heated 
at no cost by the exhaust 
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had been protected all their lives from ugli- 
ness. 

When I visited them, after leaving the pré. 
fet’s, they had heard nothing of the city’s sen- 
tence of the evacuation of ‘the civil population, 
All they knew was that the hospital which 
had been appointed with their money was only 
a few kilometers away and that they were for- 
bidden even to see it. They were gloomy with 
the fear that within a handful of days they 
would again be walking the boulevards of Paris, 
When the news was broken to them of the part 
they were to play, the full significance of it did 
not dawn on them at once. “But we don’t 
want anything easy,” they complained. “This 
isn’t the Front.”” ‘It will be, soon,” the official 
told them. When they heard that, they cheered 
up; then their share in the drama was explained, 
In all probability the city would soon be under 
constant shell-fire. Refugees would be pouring 
back from the forward country. The people 
of the city itself had to be helped to escape 
before the bombardment commenced. They 
would have to stay there, taking care of the 
children, packing them into lorries, driving 
ambulances, rendering first aid, taking the 
wounded and decrepit out of danger, and al- 
ways returning to it again themselves. As the 
certainty of the risk and service was impressed 
on them, their faces brightened. Risk and 
service, that was what they most desired; they 
were girls, but they hungered to play a soldier's 
part. They had dreamed only of serving when 
they sailed from New York. Those three 
months of waiting stung their pride. It was 
in Paris that the dream of risk had commenced. 
They would make France want them. Their 
chance had come. 


HEN I came out into the streets again, the 

word was spreading. Carts were being 
loaded in front of houses. Everything on wheels, 
from wagons to perambulators, was being 
piled up. Everything on four legs, dogs, cattle, 
horses—was being harnessed and made to do 
its share in hauling. We left the city, going 
back to the next point where the refugees 
would be cared for. On either side of the road, 
as far as eye could stretch, trenches had been 
dug, barricades thrown up, blockades and wire 
entanglements constructed. It all lay quiet 
beneath the sunlight. It seemed a kind of 
preposterous pretence. One could not imagine 
these fields as a scene of hattle, sweating tor- 
ture and agony and death. I lcoked back at 
the city, one of the most beautiful in France, 
growing hazy in the distance with its spires 
and its ramparts. Impossible! Then I re- 
membered the carts being hurriedly loaded 
and the uplifted faces of those American girls. 
Where had I seen their expression before? 
Yes. Strange that they should have caught 
it! Their expression was the same as that 
which I had noticed on the Tailleurs, the For- 
eign Legion, and the Moroccans, the crack 
troops of France! So they had become that 
already! At the first hint of danger, their 
courage had taken command; they had risen 
into soldiers. 

Through villages swarming with troops and 
packed with ordnance we arrived at an old 
caserne, which had been converted into the chil- 
dren’s hospital of the district. It is in charge 
of one of the first of America’s children’s spe- 
cialists. While he works among the refugees, 
his wife, who is a sculptress, makes masks 
for the facially mutilated. He has brought 
with him from the States some of his students, 
but his staff is in the main cosmopolitan. One 
of his nurses is an Australian who was caught 
in Austria at the outbreak of hostilities and 
because of her knowledge, despite her national- 
ity, was allowed to help to organize the Red 
Cross work of the enemy. Another is a French 
woman who wears the Croix de Guerre with 
the palm. She saved her wounded from the 
fury of the Hun when her village was lost, and 
helped to get them back to safety after it had 
been recaptured. The matron is Swedish and 
Belgian. The ambulance drivers are some of 
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sion the American boys who saw service with the 
French armies. In this group of workers there 
are as many stories as there are nationalities. 











rom ugli- 2 > 
If the workers have their stories, so have the 
g the pré- five hundred little patients. This barracls 
‘ity’s sen- converted into a hospital is full of babies, the 
»pulation, youngest being only six days old when I was 
tal which there. Many of the children have no parents. 
"Was only Others have lost their mothers; _their fathers 
were for- are serving in the trenches. It is not always 
omy with easy to find out how they came to be orphans; 
lays they there are such plentiful chances of losing par- 
3 of Paris, ents who live continually under shell-fire. 
the part One little boy, on being asked where his mother 
> of it did was, replied gravely: “‘My mama, she is dead. 
we don’t Les Boches, they put a gun to ’er head. She 
1. “This js finished. I ’ave no mama.” 
he official The unchildlike stoicism of these children 
y cheered is appalling. I spent two days among them 
xplained. and heard no crying. Those who are sick lie 
be under motionless as waxen images in their cots. 
> pouring Those who are supposedly well sit all day 
e€ people brooding and saying nothing. When first 
O escape they arrive, their faces are earth-colored. The 
|. They first thing they have to be taught is how to be 
e of the children. They have to be coaxed and in- 
driving duced to play; even then they soon grow 
cing the weary. They seem to regard mere playing as 
and al- frivolous and indecorous; and so it is in the 
As the light of the tragedies they have witnessed. 
npressed Children of seven have seen more of horror 
isk and in three years than most old men have read 
sd; they about in a lifetime. Many of them have been 
soldier's captured by and recaptured from the Huns. 
ng when They have been in villages where the dead 
e three lay in piles and not even the women were 
Tt was spared. They have been present while inde- 
menced. cencies were worked upon their mothers. They 
Their have seen men hanged, shot, bayoneted, and 
flung to roast in burning houses. The pictures 
of all these things hang in their eyes. When 
ain, the they play, it is out of politeness to the kind 
e being Americans, not because they derive any plea- 
wheels, sure from it. 
; being Night is the troublesome time. The chil- 
, cattle, dren hide under their beds with terror. The 
e to do nurses have to go the rounds continually. If 
, going the children would only cry, they would give 9 . 
efugees warning. But instead they creep silently out | You Won t Miss Wheat 
e road, from between the sheets and crouch against | 
d been the floor like dumb animals! That is what , . 
1d wire they are when first they are brought in. Their | There sa twice-better Corn 
’ quiet -_ primitive instincts for the eae of Meal than the old kinds, Madam, 
ind of cleanliness seem to have vanished. They have | aoe. : . 
magine been fished out of caves, ruined dugouts, broken and this is the time to try it. 
ng tor- houses. They are as full of skin diseases as 
ack at the beggar who sat outside Dives’ gate, only It contains none of the fibrous 
‘rance, they have had no dogs to lick their sores. They | P 
spires have lived on offal so long that they have the | outer coat, none of the oily germ. 
Tie | tues te extemely aged. And thet hated! | * 4. stciccom ‘Tt ig. ground from just the sweet, 
y you utter the word “Boche,” all iets Ge i 
1 girls. the little night-gowned figures sit up in gritty and oily. smooth, flinty part of the corn. 
efore? their cots and curse. When they have done | 
7. ae oe own accord they sing the | A glance - its distinction. 
e For- The Yellow looks like grains of 
be: = GURELY if God listens to prayers of gold, the White like marble dust. 
> tha vengeance, He will answer the petitions of | 
their these victims of Hun cruelty! The quiet, just, | s ame ‘ 
is deep-seated venom of these babies will work 44 This exquisite product comes 1n 
the Hun more harm than many batteries. round tight packages branded 
s and Their fathers come back from the trenches to “ , 
n old see them. On leaving, they turn to the | Quaker Best Corn Meal. 
> chil- American nurses. “We shall fight better 
harge now,” they say, “because we know that | In afew short months this super- 
5 Spe- you are taking care of them.” | We grind just oie 
1gees, _ When those words are spoken, the Amer- | the flinty part. grade has wona million users. 
nasks ican Red Cross knows that it is achieving its | 
wer apa is winning its war of compassion. | k B €: M ] 
’ e whole drive of all its effort is to win the | : 
One war in the shortest possible space of time. It | Ua er est om €a 
ught is In Europe to save children for the future, to | «/ 
and rekindle hope in broken lives, to mitigate the Yellow or White—I5c Per Package 
onal- toll of unavoidable suffering, but first and | ‘ 
be: foremost to help men to fight better. AW The Qu aker Oats @mp any 
with For the August GOOD HOUSEKEEPING | © (' - 
| the James Oliver Curwood has written a story of the Chicago . 
and Canadian forest, where men must be strong or (1928) {Peas 
had die, where men love as they fight—hard. Watch j a 
and for “Jacqueline,” the intensely dramatic picture nat : eg SS 
e of of the struggle of two men for the love of a girl. ia Raia ali LE eee TR gaa a Ao Os ee ee a 
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Shorten Your Kitchen Hours 


OU are not tied to an old-fashioned range once you get a 
New Perfection Oil Cook Stove, neither do you have to 


worry about your coal supply. 


Three million up-to-date women have already been freed from 
coal range and wood stove drudgery. They cook incomfortable 
kitchens. They have more time out of the kitchen—more time for 
rest, for shopping, for calling, for war-relief work. These delights 
await you, too, in the daily use of the New Perfection. 


The preparation of meals over the 
Long Blue Chimney Burner of the 
New Perfection Stove is a clean, 
quick, easy operation—every drop of 
oilis turned into cooking heat. No 
dirt, no ashes—no disagreeable odors. 
The flame is easy to adjust. Set it 
high or low and it stays where you 


set it. It lights and heats instantly 
just like a gas stove. 

New Perfection Burners are made 
of brass and will give satisfactory 
service for years. 

New Perfection Ovens, with glass 
doors, bake perfectly because of cor- 
rect heat circulation. Fit any stove. 


Buy your New Perfection Oil Cook Stove and Oven at any 
good hardware or house-furnishing store, or write 
us for New Perfection booklet. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


7313 Platt Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd. 





Sarnia, Ontario 


SAVE THE NATIONS COAL 


July Good Housekeeping 





The Long Blue Chimney 
Burner gives Gas Stove 
C omfort 


COMPLETE THE KITCHEN 
With a New Perfection Kerosene Water 
Heater. Gives you steaming hot water 
QUICKLY for kitchen, laundry and bath. 
Attaches to any hot water tank. Ask your 
dealer or write us for folder Number 318. 
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the radiator may be painted too, all “stripy, 
speckly, patchy-blatchy.” De 

In a patterned wall covering its figures 
can not successfully be reproduced on the sur- 
face of the radiator coils. In such a case the 
most satisfactory procedure from the artistic 
standpoint is to hide the radiator within the 
thickness of the walls. Unfortunately, this 
method can be followed only when the walls 
are not less than thirteen inches thick. 

When for structural reasons the recessing 
of the radiator is out of the question, the sim- 
plest method of concealment is to employ as 
a screen a massive piece of furniture such as 
adavenport ora table. ‘The arrangement does 
not interfere materially with the radiation of 
heat, but is bound to injure the furniture. 

One practical method is to cover the radi- 
ator with a framework of wood or metal, 
as shown in the middle on page 57, open in 
the back where it fits against the wall, and 
with a grille of some description in the front 
to give a full egress to the heated air. The 
opening may be filled with ornamental lattice 
made of thin strips of wood, or with panels of 
cane, or with a metal screen. Occasionally the 
face of the box is made solid, of paneled wood, 
with the openings in the top and ends. In such 
a case the radiator is finished with stain or 
paint to match the woodwork of the room or of 
the furniture. In bedrooms with furnishings 
of the popular “peasant” type painted in bright 
colors, or of choice woods with inset panels 
of cane, a radiator cover built and finished to 
match can be made extremely decorative. 

In dining-rooms the radiator cover can 
be made a foot or so higher than the radi- 





Camouflaging the Radiator 


(Continued from page 56) 


ator to be concealed, with the upper part 
converted into a small cupboard with a slatted 
floor, in which plates can be warmed. Ina hall, 
the card-tray and mail basket will find place 
upon it, and in bedrooms there is hardly a limit 
to its possible uses. Where a long, low radiator 
is installed in a window recess or beneath a 
group of windows, the cover may assume the 
guise of a built-in seat, as shown on page 57. 

The cover must permit radiation of heat, 
which is best assured by leaving an open 
space or inserting a grille at the lower edge of 
the cover, making the rest of the face solid 
and constructing the top of grille-work. The 
best way to build a masking seat, therefore, is to 
enclose the radiator in a box with a grille top 
and solid front, which will serve as the back 
of a seat built against it, as illustrated at the 
upper right of page 57. The face of the seat 
may then be of solid construction to within a 
few inches of the floor, where a second grille is 
installed. With this arrangement, the air from 
the room is drawn through the lower opening, 
and after being warmed by passing over the 
heated coils of the radiator, it ascends through 
the upper grille and is diffused in the room. 

When the seat itself must be built directly 
over a low radiator in a window recess, as in 
the room at the bottom of- page 57, there is 
no recourse but to make the top solid, and the 
face of the structure must then have some 
form of open-work construction. Unquestion- 
ably a bronze grille or a fancy lattice of wood 
will prove the most ornamental, but a series 
of horizontal slats set at an oblique angle 
will better facilitate the flow of the current 
of warmed air, and prevent “pocketing.” 


Jams Instead of Jellies 


(Continued from page 71) 


Allow the paraffin to harden thoroughly 
before putting on the covers and labeling the 
jars. And finally, all your precautions and 
care up to this point are useless if the jams 
are not stored in a dry place. Do not store 
any jellies or jams in a damp cellar. A pantry- 
shelf near a window is an excellent place for 
storage, or a cupboard can be arranged in or 
near the furnace room or a heated basement 
laundry. In fact, any location that insures 
dry storage will be satisfactory. 

Marmalades are made much as jams, but 
usually the pulp and juice of the fruit are used. 
The fruit is first cooked and the skins and seeds 
removed before adding the sugar. In orange 
marmalade the rind is used. Conserves consist of 
a greater combination of two or more fruits. 
Nuts and other materials are sometimes added. 

One of the most delicious and successful 
recipes submitted by a Goop HousEKEEPING 


reader is Strawberry Jelly which really “jells!” 


Strawberry Jelly 


4 cupfuls strawberries 3 tablespoonfuls lemon- 
4 cupfuls sugar juice 
Wash and hull the strawberries. Measure 


and place in a kettle with an equal amount of 
sugar. Place over a slow fire until enough 
juice is drawn out to prevent burning. Then 
add the strained lemon-juice and allow it to 
simmer gently, skimming frequently until a 
little dropped on a cold plate will jell. Pour 
Into hot wet, sterilized tumblers, and when 
thoroughly dry and cool, cover with paraffin. 
Store in a cool, dry place. 

Edna Weh Starrett, 4612 Welch Pl., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Green Gooseberry Jam 
_ “Head and tail” gooseberries which have 
just begun to turn, using scissors. Wash and 
simmer with an equal weight of sugar for three- 
quarters of an hour. Let the gooseberries heat 
through and begin to pop, before putting in 
the Sugar. Stir often. Pour into clean, hot, 
sterilized, jelly tumblers. Cover with paraffin 





when cool, and store in a cool, dry place. This 
is nice served instead of bar-le-duc. 
Florence Spring, Concord, Macs. 


Spiced Currants 
2 teaspoonfuls cinnamon 
I teaspoonful allspice 
; : I teaspoonful cloves 
Pinch of mace and salt 

Boil vinegar, sugar, and spices together. 
Add currants and simmer twenty minutes to 
one-half hour. Pour into clean, hot, sterilized 
jelly tumblers. Cover with paraffin when cool, 
and store in a cool, dry place. 

Florence S pring, Concord, Mass. 


4 pounds currants 
4 pounds sugar 
I pint vinegar 


The distribution of sugar to meet this sum- 
mer’s canning demands will be under a modi- 
fied certificate system, the United States Food 
Administration announces. By this ruling, 
home canners may obtain sufficient sugar to 
preserve perishable fruits this summer. Retail 
dealers in all states will be provided by their 
Federal Food Administration with certificates 
which must be signed by the consumer before 
they obtain the amount of sugar needed for 
home canning. Each certificate has blank 
spaces for the name of the dealer, the signature 
and address of the consumer, and the amount 
needed for canning and preserving purposes 
only. The certificate must be returned within 
one week after it is signed to the Federal Food 
Administrator for the state in which the pur- 
chase is made. In order to build up reserve 
stocks to take care of the canning demand, 
jobbers are now permitted to hold sugar suf- 
ficient to meet their needs for sixty instead of 
thirty days. Where necessity demands it, the 
Federal Food Administrators will have author- 
ity to allow the sale of more than one thousand 
pounds—the present limit—to retailers. The 
prescribed limits of retail sales for other than 
canning purposes will still be maintained—not 
over five pounds for people living in cities, 
not more than ten pounds to those living in the 
country. 
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Jellied Vegetable Salad 


one envelopé Knox Sparkling Gelatine in one. 
alf cup cold water ten minutes. “Add one-half cup 
vinegar, two cups boiling water, one-half cup sugar 
and one teaspoonfuj salt. Strain, and when mixture 
begins to thicken, add any left-over vegetables on 
hand, such as string beans, peas, beets, chopped 
cabbage, a few stalks of celery, a little cucumber or 
pepper, Turn into a mold first dipped in. cold water. 


and chill. May be served with or without. mayon- 


naise and lettuce. 


“HOSE delicious cool, summer dishes that 
you so love to order at the high-¢lass hotels 
—jellied consommes—dainty aspics—=appetizing 
salads—can be served on your home tableeasily 
and at very little expense if you Icthow the many 
delightful uses of Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 
Mrs. Knox’s ‘*Food Economy’’ book contains 
1umerous recipes for delicious and inexpensive war- 
time dishes—many made from left-overs of meat, 
fish, vegetables and fruit. Send fora copy. It will 
be sent free for your dealer’s name and address, 


The Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
40 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N. Y, 


“KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 








A safe place for baby—can 
be swung anywhere. The 
master “A” M 
price $3.50. 
just enough weight 
on baby’s legs. e= 
strength— 
youngsters } 






if a 

lm teaches 
to walk. 
3 Models 
Model “B,” price 


$2:50. _ An excellent 
swing without the ; 








: Sive feature. ~ a 
Model B Model “C,” price # 5 
$2.50 1.50. Similsr to 
Model “A” but without the “‘Patten” 
Spring—provides healthful exer- 
cise—keeps baby amused for hours, 
All models have dainty washable 
cretonne baskets in Pink or Blue. 
Removable basket easy to keep 
clean—an_ exclusive feature. 
Sold by all leading toy, depart- 
ment, and furniture stores, or 
order direct. Money refunded if 
<= satisfactory after 30 days’ 
rial. f 


Cc. R. Patten & Co. 
Box 203, Tacoma, Ohio 





A REFLECTION 
= GOOD JUDGMENT 


ELECTRIC 

CLEANER 
WELL may the thousands of cheery housewives 
. who enjoy the comfort of Apex cleaning con- 
sider their choice a reflection of good judgment. 
Their leisure hours, their carefree smile, their spot- 
less homes—all bear witness. 

Our dealers everywhere will gladly demonstrate the 

advantages of Apex cleaning. Or write us for booklet 
explaining “The Witchery of Dustless Cleaning.” 


The Anex Electrical Distributing Co. 
Cleveland - - = U.S.A. 


Your Chance 


OUR LARGE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG —OVER 200 PIC- 
TURES IN MINIATURE BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS 
SENT ON REQUEST. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
PRINT DEPARTMENT 
119 West 40th Street, New York 








The greatest sewing ma- 
chine relief for nervous 


When the thread gives 
out, if you’re using a 
Labor-Saving L-S, 

Needle, the thread- 
ing is done in a jiffy, 
There’s one for your 

machine. 10c at your 
store or from us. Re- 





Give your baby hand-made clothes. De 
Lis garments are French needlework 
hand-made by the ladies of the old French 
quarter of New Orleans, the Paris of America. 
Write for booklet of beautiful models. To 
introduce our line we will send a fine hand- 
made nainsook slip or dress, daintily thorn- 
stitched and tucked, sizes infants to 2 years, 
for the remarkably low price of $1.00. 
Satisfaction or money back. 
DE LIS, Dept. A, New Orleans. 
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| dry between towels. 





lettuce leaves on individual plates. On each 
leaf place a slice of peeled and chilled red to- 
mato. Cover the tomato with a layer of green 
pepper chopped fine and mixed with an equal 


{ quantity of corn, cooked, chilled, and chopped. 


Top with a spoonful of mayonnaise or boiled 


| dressing. 


Mexican Salad is hearty and satisfying. To 


, make it, chop fine a head of hard, white cab- 


bage, crisp in ice-water for half an hour, then 
Mix with one chopped 
green pepper and one canned pimiento cut in 
bits. Moisten well with boiled dressing, chill 
thoroughly, and serve as ‘an accompaniment to 
cold meat. 

Emergency Salad will make a good dish when 
the rest of the dinner is scanty. Mix together 
cold boiled string-beans cut into small bits, and 
left-over potatoes diced. Add a teaspoonful 
of capers, a chopped pickle or two, and perhaps 
a few shredded olives. . Moisten with French 
dressing highly seasoned, and serve on small, 
white, crisp leaves of cabbage. 

Pineapple Surprise Salad should be served as 
a dessert or a luncheon salad. Arrange slices 
of canned or fresh pineapple, drained from its 
juice, on lettuce leaves, and spread with cream 
cheese mashed to a paste. Over the cheese 
sprinkle finely chopped pecans, then top with 
a layer of Fruit Salad Dressing. Sprinkle the 
dressing with nuts, and arrange strips of pimi- 
ento across the top. Garnish with maraschino 
cherries if for dessert. 

Belgian Salad—Soak large prunes overnight 
in cold water. In the morning steam till very 
tender but not broken. Chill thoroughly, then 
cut a slit in each and remove the pits. Fill 
with chopped celery or white cabbage and nuts 
mixed with Fruit Salad Dressing, and arrange 
on lettuce leaves. Serve with bread and butter 
fingers for a luncheon course. 

Tomato and Chive Salad will satisfy your 
craving for something pungent. Scald, peel, 


Summer Salads 


(Continued from page 72) 





and chill perfect, ripe tomatces. 


! Then cut 
them in quarters, keeping the sections joined 
at the base. Spread open slightly to resemble 
a flower, place on beds of crisp watercress, and 
sprinkle thickly with chopped chives or green 


peppers. Serve with French dressing. 

Printaniere Salad, for all its pretentious 
name, is composed simply of the little scallions. 
radishes, and watercress that are so plentiful in 
the summer time. Slice the scallions in small 
pieces, and the tiny, red radishes into wafer-like 
bits. Chill both in ice-water and pick the 
leaves from a bunch of cress. Mix all three to- 
gether after draining and wiping them dry, and 
serve with French dressing on the inner leaves 
of garden lettuce. 

Candlestick Salad is rather complex, but well 
worth the trouble required to make it. For the 
base of the candlestick, a slice of Hawaiian 
pineapple is used. This is placed on a leaf of 
lettuce and surrounded by Fruit Salad Dressing 
piped through a pastry-tube.- For the candle- 
stick half a banana cut crosswise is used, the 
half being placed in the cavity of the pineapples 
in an upright position. In the side of the banana 
stick a curbed strip of green pepper to simulate 
the handle, and on the top place a maraschino 
cherry or a strawberry, keeping it in position 
witha toothpick. Stick a bit of shredded coconut 
in the cherry fora wick. Serve additional salad 
dressing in tiny bonbon dishes at each plate. 

Sunburst Salad is also very decorative. It 
requires the sliced pineapple also. Place the 
pineapple on a lettuce leaf, add in the center 
drop a little ball of cream cheese blended with 
a few nuts, and just a soupcon of pimiento for 
color. From the cheese ball, radiating to the 
outer edge of the pineapple, place five or six 
strips of pimiento, and between these strips 
cover the pineapple with chopped nuts mixed 
with Fruit Salad Dressing. Make the layers of 
nuts very thin, as the salad must be light and 
delicate both in appearance and texture. 


The Soldier and the City 


(Continued from page 60) 


It never succeeded in confining prostitution 
to a limited area; it never reduced the volume 
of disease. It merely created a well-advertised 
market for the lowest types of prostitutes. Long 
ago it was given up in European cities and towns 
as a practical method of handling the question. 
Secretary Baker expressed the modern scien- 
tific point of view exactly when he said: “The 
only practical policy which presents itself in 
relation to this problem is the policy of abso- 
lute repression, and I am confident that in 
taking this course the War Department has 
placed itself in line with the best thought and 
practice which modern police experience has 
developed. This policy involves, of course, 
constant vigilance on the part of the police, 
not only in eliminating regular houses of 
prostitution, but in checking the more 
or less clandestine class that walks the 
streets and is apt to frequent lodging-houses 
and hotels.” 

Let us see how far vice and disease are a 
menace to an army’s fighting efficiency. Speak- 
ing recently before the Clinical Congress of 
Surgeons, Secretary Daniels called attention 
to the fact that in some of the armies abroad 
60,000 men at a time have been incapacitated 
through venereal diseases. Bringing the sub- 
ject- home, he confessed that the American 
Navy during the last statistical year lost 
141,378 working days through these diseases, 
which means that every day an average of 456 
men were deemed unfit for lakor. Enough 
men to man a battleship were thus daily in- 
capacitated through the ravages of vice. Hecht, 
of Vienna, estimates that in the Austrian army 
alone, since the war began, the equivalent of 
sixty divisions of men have, at one time or 
another, keen on the ineffective list through 


venereal disease. This runs the figures well 
over a million—and it means simply this: that 
these diseased men, incapacitated behind the 
lines, have been protected by the troops in the 
front trenches who had kept themselves clean. 

This war is going to be won on the basis of 
man power. We cannot afford to lose a single 
soldier or sailor through any cause with which 
modern epidemiology or modern police meth- 
ods can successfully grapple. 

I believe that in cooperation with the mu- 
nicipalities we are making a permanent con- 
tribution to the life of America. Remember 
that the Surgeon General’s desire, during the 
Spanish-American War and after, was to curb 
yellow fever not only while our soldiers were 
in Cuba, to check malaria not only while they 
were in the Philippines and while the Panama 
Canal was being dug, but for all time. If there 
are moral gains in the community now because 
of the presence of war necessity and pressure, 
there must be no drifting back after the war. 
Civic bodies must set in motion for themselves 
the machinery of legal enforcement which will 
continue long after the war, and until such 
time as public opinion is broadly educated in 
causes and effects, until acts and consequences 
are measured and understood. Then the scien- 
tific and the moral aspects of the problem will 
become one; they will act together. It is my 
belief that in any great wave of social better- 
ment the community never sags back to its 
original level, once it has registered its top 
notch of achievement. There are lapses and 
reactions, to be sure, but some minimum 0 
permanent gain has been won. This system- 
atic dredging of the moral swamps of America 
bears promise of a far healthier, cleaner and 
more wholesome national life in the future. 
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OU have found how quickly Gold Dust 

dissolves the grease —how quickly your 
dishes dry in consequence—how brilliantly 
clean Gold Dust leaves them. Have you 
passed the word along to friends who, like 
you, are intent on saving time these days? 


And Gold Dust has many other time- 
saving uses, too! 


For ready reference you might wish to 
keep, in your kitchen scrap book, the hints 
at the right for guicker, easier cleaning. 





Let the Gold Dust Twins 
do your work 





(THe “w kK” FAIRBANK company} 
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What dishwashing does 
to drainpipes 


Almost everybody knows what clogs | 
up the drainpipes—the grease from | 
dishes and pots and pans, which hard- 
ens and keeps the water from flush- | 
ing away bits of waste from the sink. 
Gold Dust, when used for dishwash- | 
ing, not only dissolves the grease on 
the dishes, but keeps your sink and | 
. drainpipe free, unclogged and aera 


How to clean your meat chopper 


If you’ve had trouble cleaning this | 
useful kitchen helper, try a tablespoon- | 
ful of Gold Dust in a dishpan of hot 

water. See how quickly and thor- | 


—how fresh and sweet it leaves your 
chopper. On baking day, too, Gold 
Dust makes a quick ‘‘clean-up’”— 
bread mixer, pans, rolling pin, spoons 
and all cooking utensils thoroughly 


| 
| oughly Gold Dust dissolves the grease 
| 
| cleaned in record time. 


For a sparkling clean bathroom 


| Even in the bathroom there’s a bit of 
oil, a bit of grease. But Gold Dust | 
| gets rid of dark circles and rims in 
wash bowls and bath tubs—because | 
| Gold Dust so quickly dissolves the 
grease. And, you'll find Gold Dust | 
| cleans gently, without scratching or 
marring the surface of porcelains, en- | 
| amel, tiling or nickel-plated fixtures. | 


| Your stove will like this hint 


Wherever there’s a_ stove there’s | 
| bound to be _ drippings—especially 

greasy ones. Because Gold Dust is | 
| such a gentle, effective grease-dissol- 

vent most housekeepers keep a package | 
| handy. Try it on the zinc, tin or gal- 

vanized iron under your stove. Try it | 
| on top of your stove where grease has 

sputtered from the skillet. Try it on | 
| the drip tray on your gas range. 


For your ice box or refrigerator 


| Ice boxes and refrigerators need fre- 

quent cleansing—need to be kept al- 
ways in a sweet, sanitary condition. 
Gold Dust does this to the very best 
advantage, because it so thoroughly 
dissolves the grease. One house- 
keeper says she always uses Gold 
Dust for this purpose, because Gold 
Dust so completely cleanses, rinses so 
easily—no danger of ‘“‘soap left be- 
hind” in nooks and corners. 


The secret of spotless woodwork 


Pantry shelves, kitchen floor and 
tables and woodwork are kept fresh 
and spotless with Gold Dust. Many 
housekeepers say no other cleansing 
agent so quickly dissolves the grease. 
A tablespoonful to a pail of water is 
the quantity they use. ‘Tracked 
in” grime on _ stairs and _ floors 
also quickly yields to Gold Dust’s 
cleansing action. 
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Spie¢s 


OU are a loyal American and like 
every loyal American, you would 
rather cut off your right hand 

than to be even an unconscious instru- 
ment for propagating the poison of Prus- 
sianism. 

But if you wanted to serve Germany 
you could do it to no better purpose than 
to give currency to the false rumors that 
German agents are busily spreading 
throughout the United States to discour- 
age America, and to strike fear into the 
hearts of American mothers and fathers 
whose brave boys are at the front. 

Make no mistake—German agents are 
everywhere—eager to gather scraps of 
news about our men, our ships, our mu- 
nitions. For, unfortunately, it is still 
possible for them to get such informa- 
tion through to Germany where thou- 
sands of such fragments—often individ- 
ually harmless—are patiently pieced to- 
gether into a whole, which spel!s death 
to American danger to 
American homes. 


soldiers and 


But while the enemy is most industri- 
ous and his system is most elaborate, he 
is not superhuman—indeed he is often 
very stupid and would fail to get what 
he wants were it not deliberately handed 
to him by the loyal 
Americans. 

Do not discuss in public or with 
strangers any news of troep or transport 


carelessness of 
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and 


movements. Do not retail bits of gossip 
as to our military preparations which 
may come into your possession. The 
moment a rumor of any kind comes to 


your ears you should warn the person 
telling you that he or she is liable to get 
into hot water by making such state- 
And this is true because it is a 
serious offence to divulge information of 
this nature whether the information be 


ments. 


true or not. 

Above all do not permit your friends 
in service to tell you or write you inside 
facts about where they are or what they 
are doing or seeing. 

Often, quite accidentally, these things 
are told and escape the censcr. When 
you receive written word of this kind the 
best thing for you to do is to become 
your own censor and either cut that in- 
formation out cf the letter and destroy 
it or else destroy the whole letter and 
then forget it. Do not become a tool of 
the Hun by passing along malicious, dis- 
heartening rumors which he so eagei!ly 
The Kaiser could ask no better 
service of you than to have you spread 


SOWS. 


the lies of his agents concerning myth- 
ical disasters to our soldiers or sailors; 
gross, untrue scandals in the Red Cross 
and lies concerning cruelty, neglect and 
wholesale executions in our camps. 

You may hear stories of drunkenness 
and vice in the Expeditionary Force and 


Lies 


other tales certain to disturb American 
patriots and to bring anxiety and grief 
to American parents. Do not believe 
them. Better still—not only disbelieve 
them but do not pass them on. 

Do not wait until you catch someone 
putting a bomb under a factory. You 
will probably never witness such an in- 
cident. But remember that before the 
bomb is placed, the operation must have 
been planned, and perhaps you can re- 
port the man who seeks confidential 
military information, cries for peace or 
belittles our efforts to win the war. If 
he is not the one who puts the bomb 
under the factory, he, at any rate, is 
quite likely to be one who, if placed under 
surveillance, will lead the Department of 
Justice to the principals. Send the names 
of such persons to the Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington. Give all the details you 
can with names of witnesses, if possible. 

Show the Hun that we can beat him 
at his own game of collecting bits of in- 
formation and putting them to work. 
That you made the report will not be- 
come public. 

You are in contact with the enemy to- 
day just as surely as if you faced him 
across No Man’s Land. 

In your hands are two powerful weap- 
ons with which to meet the enemy, here 
on our own soil—discretion and vigilance. 

Use them. 
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A Message 
to the Housewives of the Nation 


Conservation, the watchword of the nation today, 
has taught both the housewife and the food manu- 
facturer many valuable lessons. You perhaps 
thought nothing could satisfactorily take the place 


of wheat flour. We believed that Swans Down 
Cake Flour should be made entirely from wheat. 


Since the United States Food 
Administration restricted the 
use of wheat, you have found 
out that there are many ex- 
cellent substitutes. 

We have learned that Swans 
Down Cake Flour, made partly 
from rice, is just as satis- 
factory in every way as the all- 
wheat product. It is the same 


pensive ingredients caused by 
cake failures. So whenever 
you make cake, use Swans 
Down Cake Flour. 


Today, more than ever before, 
it is vital that the real food value 
of home-made cake should not 
be overlooked. 


Swans Down Cake Flour 
combines successfully with all 


in appearance and assures 
equally good results. 


relieve substitutes for sugar and but- 
soaaia ter. Each package contains 
You Swans Down Cake Flour _ recipes for making economical 


“< eliminates the waste of ex- cakes. 


re the 
i. The same high standard of excellence which has made Swans 
lential Down Cake Flour famous is also characteristic of Swans Down 
~~ Pure Wheat Bran. 

bowl ” , This health food is 
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Chefservice is Economical 


The pick of the world’s prized dishes, per- 
fectly a age by our Master Chef. Save 
time, labor and worry by having a small 
assortment of Purity Cross delicacies. 


CREAMED CHICKEN a la King 
@ WELSH RAREBIT 
LoBsTER a la Newburg 
@ CREAMED FInNAN Happre au 
@ Gratin 
CREAMED CoDFISH 
CREAMED SALMON with 
Green Peas 
(Save beef, wheat, d i 
tthe 
Individual and larger sizes. Instantly 
ready--just heat and serve, 


If not at your grocer's or delicatessen, 


send us the dealer's name and receive 
‘ He 


quainted’’ assortment, sert prepaid if 
you mention your best grocer’s name, 
Purity Cross Model Kitchen 
Route 2 L, Or: -J. 
akers also of Purity Crosse 
Creamed Spaghetti au gratin 


FITS AIR-TIGHT 


CAN’T STICK 


This lid seals Witt’s Can and Pail tight 
asa vault. Dogs can’t scatter the gar- 
bage; flies can’t breed; odors can’t get 
out. The Witt’s lid fits air-tight and 
Stays tight; but it never sticks. Witt’s 
outlasts two ordinary cans. Made of 
deeply corrugated, galvanized steel— 
rust-proof and 29 times stronger than 
plain steel. Buy Witt’s for yourhome. It 
Saves you money. Write 

for booklet and name of 

nearest Witt dealer. 


THE WITT CORNICE CoO. 
Dept. C-1 Cincinnati, O. 
Look for the Yellow Label * 


WITT’S 
CAN & 
PAIL 


BIG SAVING ON FUEL WITH MY 


Be sure to get my special low factory 
price. Saving in fuel is now every 
woman’s duty and my Rapid saves 
two-thirds fuel cost. Saves on food. 
{| Better living. 

30 Days’ Trial Free 
Test my Rapid thoroughly. Money 
back if not satisfactory. Alumin- 
_um-lined throughout. Full set of 

* aluminum utensils. Ask for.free 

book of recipes, 


William Campbell Co. 
Dept. 4, Detroit, Mich. 


Dry Your Fruits and Vegetables °° ‘'<.<c7- | 


time-tried “GRANGER EVAPORATOR.” No sugar, no 
jars, nocans. Thousandsin use. Send $6 today, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. Booklet J. Free onr 
% GRANGE SALES ASSO., Lafayette Bidg., 
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Sisters 


(Continued from page 24) 


He stopped, discouraged. She was sitting 
opposite him at the shabby writing-table, her 
elbows resting upon it, her full lips pouting 
with disappointment. Perhaps the one phase 
of her new plans that pleased Cherry most was 
that she was to be carried entirely away from 
the familiar atmosphere in which she would 
always be “little Cherry,”’ and subject to sug- 
gestions and criticisms. Now she began 
slowly to shake her head. 

“Can’t take your old father’s word for it?” 
Doctor Strickland asked. 

“Tt isn’t that, Dad!” she protested eagerly 
and affectionately. ‘I’ll wait—I have waited! 
T’ll wait until Christmas, or April, if you say 
so! But it won’t make any difference; nothing 
will. I love him, and he loves me, and we 
always will. You don’t know,” Cherry went 
on with suddenly watering eyes, ‘you don’t 
know what this summer of separation has 
meant to us both! If we must wait longer, 
why, we will, of course, but it will mean that I 
never have a happy instant! It will mean that 
I am just living along somehow! Oh, I won’t 
cry!” she interrupted, smiling with wet lashes. 
“T’ll try to take it decently! But sometimes I 
feel as if I couldn’t bear it—” 

A rush of tears choked her. She groped for a 
handkerchief, and felt, as she had felt so many 
times, her father’s handkerchief pressed into 
her hand. The doctor sighed. There was 
nothing more to be said. 


H® gave Cherry a wedding check that made 
her dance with joy, and there was no more 
seriousness. There were gowns, dinners, thea- 
ter-parties, and presents; every day brought 
its new surprise and new delight to Cherry. 
She had her coffee-colored rajah silk, but her 
sister and cousin persuaded her to be married 
in white, and it was their hands that dressed 
the first bride when the great day came, and 
fastened over her corn-colored hair her 


| mother’s lace veil. 


It was a day of soft sweetness, not too 


| brightly summery but warm and still under the 


trees. Until ten o’clock the mountain and the 
tops of the redwoods were tangled in scarfs of 
white fog, then the mellow sunlight pierced it 
with a sudden brightening and lifting. 

The little brown house was full of flowers 
and laughter and coming and going. Anne and 
Alix, flushed and excited in their bridesmaids’ 
gowns, were nervous and tired. They had 
made lists and addressed envelops, had decor- 
ated the house, had talked to milliners and 
florists and caterers and dressmakers, had 
packed and repacked Cherry’s trunk and 
boxes. Cherry was tired and excited, too, but 
had no realization of it; she was carried along 
upon a roseate cloud of happiness and excite- 
ment. 

Martin’s mother and stepfather had come 
down from Portland, and were friendly and 
pleased with everything. 

“His mother,” Alix told Peter, “‘is the sort 
of handsome person who keeps a boarding-house 
and marries a rich, adoring old Klondike man.” 

“Ts that what she did?” Peter whispered, 
amused. 

“She’s only sixteen years older than Martin 
is!’ Alix confided further. ‘She kissed Cherry 
and said, ‘You’re just a baby doll, that’s what 
you are!’ And he calls me ‘ma’am,’ and 
Cherry ‘Sister’! They’ve got two little chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl. Dad likes them both.” 

“Well, that’s good!’ Peter approved. “ Does 
Cherry?” 

“Oh, anything that belongs to Martin is per- 
fect!’ Alix answered, in indulgent scorn, as she 
abruptly departed to see to some detail con- 
cerning the carriages, the music, or the break- 
fast. She and Anne were in a constant state 
of worry during the morning; their plans for 
seating two score persons were changed twenty 
times; they conspired in agitated whispers be- 
hind doors and in the pantry. 


But the first wedding went well. At twelve 


o'clock Charity Strickland became Charity 
Lloyd, and was kissed and toasted and con. 
gratulated until her lovely little face was burp. 
ing with color and her blue eyes were beyij. 
dered with fatigue.. She stood in the drawing. 
room doorway, her bouquet with its trailing 
ribbons in her gloved hands, and as each one 
of all the old friends and neighbors made some 
little prearranged speech of an amusing or 
emotional nature, she met it with a receptive 
word or smile, hardly conscious of what she 
did or said. Sometimes she freed her feet from 
the folds of her lacy train, sometimes gave 
Martin a glance backward and upward over 
her shoulder, once asking him to hold her 
flowers with a smile that several guests after- 
ward remarked showed that those two couldn’t 
see anything in the world but each other. 

At two o’clock there were goodbys. Charity 
had changed the wedding satin for the coffee- 
colored rajah silk then, and wore the extrava- 
gant hat. It would be many years before she 
would spend twenty-five dollars for a hat 
again, and never again would she see bronzed 
cock feathers against bronzed straw without 
remembering the clean little wood-smelling 
bedroom and the hour in which she pinned 
her wedding hat over her fair hair and went, 
demure and radiant and confident, to meet her 
husband in the old hallway. 

She was confusedly kissed, passed from hand 
to hand, was conscious with a sort of strange 
aching at-her heart that she was not only far 
from saying the usual heart-broken things in 
farewell but was actually far from feeling them. 
She laughed at Alix’s last nonsense, promised 
to write—wouldn’t say goodby—would see 
them all soon—was coming, Martin—and so a 
last kiss for darling Dad, and au revoir. 


HE was gone. With her the uncertain au- 

tumn sunshine vanished, and a shadow fell 
on the forest. The mountain above the valley 
was blotted out with fog. The brown house 
seemed dark and empty when the last guests 
had loitered away and the last caterer had 
gathered up his possessions and had gone. 
Hong was prosaically making mutton broth 
for dinner; pyramids of sandwiches and little 
cakes stood on the sideboard. 

Up in Cherry’s room there was a litter of 
tissue-paper, and pins and powder were strewn 
on the bureau. The bed was mashed and dis- 
ordered by the weight of guests’ hats and 
wraps that had lain there. A heap of cards, 
still attached to ribbons and wires, was gathered 
on the book-shelf, to be sent after Cherry and 
remind her of the donors of gifts and flowers. 

Across the lower bed that had been Cherry’s 
a pale blue Japanese wrapper had been flung. 
The girls had seen her wear it a hundred times; 
she had slipped into it to change her gown a 
few hours ago. Anne, excited and tired, 
picked it up, stared vaguely at it for a few 
minutes, and then kneeled down beside the 
bed and began to cry. Alix, the muscles about 
her mouth twitching, stood watching her. 

“Funerals are gay, compared to the way a 
wedding feels!” Alix said finally. “I’ve eaten 
so much candy, and wedding-cake, and olives, 
and marrons, and whipped cream, and crab 
salad that I never want to see food again! I’m 
going to take a walk! Come on, Nancy.” : 

“No, I don’t want to!” Anne said, wiping 
her eyes and sitting back on her heels with a 
long sigh and sniff. ‘I’ve got too much to do!” 

Alix descended to find her father and Peter 
discussing fly-fishing, on the porch steps. The 
doctor had changed his unwonted wedding 
finery for his shabby old smoking-jacket, but 
Peter still looked unnaturally well-dressed. 
Alix stepped down to sit between them, and 
her father’s arm went about her. She snuggled 
against him in an unusual mood of tenderness 
and quiet. “Be nice to me!” she said whim- 
sically. ‘I’m lonely!” : 

“Hm!” her father said significantly, tight- 
ening his arm. Peter moved up on the other 
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12000 miles 
to your table 


FOOD from the % 
“& opposite side of . 
Me the globe. From 
beyond the South Sea 
Islands, beyond Borneo 
and its head- hunters, 
from a land of tropic 
jungles and villages of 
straw and bamboo huts. 
Grown along the slope 
of volcanoes gives to 
Minute Tapioca more 
than ordinary interest. 
Imagine a warm, 
sunny hillside overlook- 


ing avalley of rice- nit 
fields and banana- 
plantations. “» 
Everywhere the ° 

luxuriant growth = 


of the tropics — 
man¢roves, tree - ferns, and coco- 
palms, clinging vines reaching to 
the very tops of the trees. 

It is Java, the “Land of the Sun.” 


Just below us, in the shelter of a 
bamboo thicket, is a group of small 
thatched huts. Near by are the na- 
tives, little brown men, women, and 
children working in a field. They 
have cut down the tall branching 
stalks of the tapioca plant. Now 
they are digging up the roots with 
a queer V-shaped hoe. 

Farther on, others are loading 
the long, potato-like roots into high- 
sided carts drawn by strange look- 
ing oxen, a species of wild buffalo 
that has been tamed. These tapioca 
roots are taken to the factory ina 
near-by village and put through 
a mill and crushed. This extracts 














ey 


the tough fibres, leaving the tapioca 
in the form of fine flour. This flour 
is put into sacks and sealed, then 
sent to the coast to the hold of a 
waiting ship. 

No ships come direct to us from 
Java. They stop at Singapore, 


Ceylon, through the Suez Canal to 
Port Said, the wickedest spot in the 
world. Through the Mediterranean 
and up to Holland. At Rotterdam 


Cooking Room, Minute 

Tapioca Company Factory 
our cargo of tapioca is reloaded to 
a Dutch ship to cross the Atlantic. 
Our tapioca has now traveled over 
12,000 miles, zigzagging across half 
the world, but it is not yet ready for 
your table. 

We have spent years finding ways 
to make this tapioca food more de- 
licious and more nourishing. The 
result is our new process for mak- 
ing Minute Tapioca really a new 
food product, pure and of highest 
quality. 

Briefly, the process is this: the 
tapioca flour is sifted through a cyl- 
inder of silk, made into a dough, 
and put through a special granulator, 
steam-cooked — then steam-dried, 
and, lastly, crushed into the small 


Packaging Room, Minute 
Tapioca Company Factory 


grains that come to you in the blue- 
banded package. 

You have known tapioca all your 
life as a delicacy, a delightful des- 
sert, but do you know that it is also 
one of the most nourishing foods, 
penny for penny that the economi- 





cal housewife can buy? Tapioca 
is 70% strength - building food. 
Three cents’ worth, cooked with 
cheese or left-over meat, will pro- 
vide a satisfying dish for a family of 
four or five. Two cents’ worth of 
Minute Tapioca in the soup pro- 
vides the nourishment of an extra 
vegetable. It is not often that the 
rich man’s delicacy is the poor man’s 
economy. 

The ease and quickness of pre- 
paring Minute Tapioca is another 
phase of its economy. It saves fuel 
as well as time. Minute Tapioca 
cooks in fifteen minutes and requires 
no soaking. Measure it from the 
package into your cooking dish. 


The ways of serving tapioca now- 
adays are almost endless. It can be 
served in some form for every course 
of the menu—from soup to dessert. 
Send for Conservation Cook Book 
which gives new and unusual dishes. 


When buying tapioca look for the 
Blue Band and Minute Man on 
the package. 


Minute Tapioca Company 
67 North Main Street .~ 


* 


Orange no Minute 
‘apioca Co. 
Massachusetts a 67 N. Main St. 
ys Orange, Mass. 
«Please send me your 
x Conservation Cook Book 
i which gives new and eco- 
«* nomical receipts for Minute 
Tapioca and Minute Gelatine. 
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Soda Fountain 


July Good Housekeeping 


Ginger Ale 


Guests are always pleased— 

7 You equally satisfied 
—wherever your refreshment is Sheboygan. It has 
the true flavor and gingery nip the critical delight in. 
Experts make Sheboygan from imported Jamaica 
ginger, carefully selected choice syrup, fruit flavors 
and the purest of water that is best adapted to the 
purpose. 
For occasions and all occasions—a family treat 
at table or at any other time, and good for the little 
folks. Take some along for the picnic or camping 
party—chill the bottles and wrap them in paper so 
they will keep nice and cool. 


Your grocer or druggist will supply you by the case at mod- 
erate prices. Sheboygan is served at leading fountains, hotels, 
restaurants, cafes, town and country clubs and on dining cars. 


Sheboygan Mineral Water Co. Sheboygan, Wis. 


Three other superior flavors—Sheboygan Root Beer, 
Sarsaparilla and Lemon 





Sisters 


side, locked his own arm in her free one. And 
g they sat, silent, depressed, their shoulders 
fouching, their somber eyes fixed upon the 
shadowy depths of the forest into which an 
October fog was softly and noiselessly creeping. 


IV 


MEANWHILE the hot train sped on, and 
the drab autumn country flew by the win- 
dows, and still the bride sat wrapped in her 
dream, smiling, musing, rousing herself to notice 
the scenery. The lap of the coffee-colored 
cown held magazines and a box of candy, and 
in the rack above her head were the new camera 
and the new umbrella and the new suitcase. 

When Martin asked her if she liked being a 
married woman traveling with her husband she 
smiled and said that it seemed “funny.” For 
the most part she was silent, pleased, and in- 
terested, but not quite her usual unconcerned 
self. She and Alix, taking this trip, would have 
been chattering like magpies. She and Martin 
had their dinner in the train, and then she did 
brighten, trying to pierce with her eyes the 
darkness outside and getting only a lovely re- 
flected face under bronzed cock feathers,. in- 
stead. After dinner they had a long, murmured 
talk; she began to droop sleepily now, although 
even this long day had not paled her cheeks 
or visibly tired her. 

At ten they stumbled out. cramped and over- 
heated, and smitten on tired foreheads with a 
rush of icy mountain air. 

“Ts this the pl-l-ace?” yawned Cherry, 
clinging to his arm. 

“This is the place, Baby Girl, El Nido, and 
not much of a place!’ her husband told her. 
“That’s the Hotel McKinley, over there where 
the lights are! We stay there tonight and 
drive out to the mine tomorrow. I'll manage 
the bags, but don’t you stumble!” 

She was wide-awake now, looking alertly 
about her at the dark streets of the little town. 
Mud squelched beneath their feet, planks 
tilted. Beside Martin Cherry entered the 
bright, cheerful lobby of a cheap hotel, where 
men were smoking and spitting. She was be- 
side him at the desk and saw him write on the 
register, “J. M. Lloyd and wife.” The clerk 
pushed a key across the counter; Martin 
guided her to a rattling elevator. 

She had a fleeting thought of home, of Dad 
reading before the fire, of the little brown room 
upstairs, with Alix, slender in her thin night- 
gown, yawning over her prayers. A rush of 
reluctance—of strangeness—of something like 
tezror smote her. She fought the homesickness 
down resolutely; everything would seem 
b-ighter tomorrow, when the morning and the 
sunshine came again. 

There was a brown and red carpet in the 
oblong of the room, and a brown bureau, and a 
wide iron bed with a limp spread, and a peeling, 
brown wash-stand with a pitcher and basin. 
The boy had lighted a flare of electric lights 
which made the chocolate and gold wall-paper 
look like one pattern in the light and another in 
the shadow. A man laughed in the adjoining 
room; the voice seemed very near. 

Cherry had never been in a hotel of this sort 
before; she learned later that El Nido was ex- 
tremely proud of it, with its rattling elevator 
and its dining-room “on the American plan.” 
It seemed to her cheap and horrible; she did 
not want to stay in this room, and Martin, 
upping the boy and asking for ice-water, 
seemed somehow a part of this new strangeness 
and crudeness. She began to be afraid that he 
would think she was silly, presently, if she 
said her prayers as usual. 


N the morning Martin hired a phaeton, and 

they drove out to the mine. It had rained in 
the night, and there were pools of water on the 
soft dirt road, but the sky was high and blue, 
and the air tingled with sweetness and fresh- 
hess after the shower. Cherry had had a good 
breakfast and was wearing a new gown. They 


stopped another phaeton on the long, pleasant | 
drive, and Martin said to the fat man in it,| 
“Mr. Bates, I want to make you acquainted | 
with my wife!” 

“Pleased to meet you, Mrs. Lloyd!” said the| 
fat man pleasantly. Martin told Cherry, when | 
they had passed, that that was the superin-| 
tendent of the mine, and seemed pleased at the | 
encounter. And Cherry smiled up at the blue | 
sky and felt the warmth and silence of the 
day saturate her whole being. Presently Mar- 
tin put his arm about her, and the bay horse 
dawdled along at his own sweet will, while} 
Martin’s deep voice told his wife over and over | 
again how adorable and beautiful she was, and 
how he loved her. 

Cherry listened happily, and for a little} 
while the old sense of pride and achievement | 
came back—she was married, she was wearing 
a plain gold ring! But after a few days that| 
feeling vanished forever, and instead it began} 
to seem strange to her that she had ever been 
anything else than Martin’s wife. The other} 
women at the mine were married, she was mar- | 
ried, and nobody seemed to think the thing} 
remarkable in them or in her. She was, to be| 
sure, younger and prettier than any of the 
others, but the men she met here were not the} 
sort whose admiration would have satisfied 
her innocent ambition to have Martin’s friends | 
flock about her adoringly, and more than that, | 
they knew her to be newly married, and left the | 
young Lloyds to their presumably desired iso- 
lation. Very soon Cherry found herself a 
little housewife among other housewives, much 
more praised if she made a good shortcake than 
because the tilt of her new hat was becoming. | 








FOR several Cays she and Martin laughed in- | 

cessantly and praised each other incessantly, | 
while they experimented with cookies and ate| 
delicious gipsy meals. In these days Martin 
was always late at the mine, and every evening 
he came home to find that ducks, or a jar of 
honey, or a loaf of cake had been contributed 
to Cherry’s dinner by the interested women in 
the near-by cottages. In all, there were not a 
dozen families at the Emmy Younger, and 
Cherry was watched with interest and sym- 
pathy during her first efforts at housekeeping. 

By midwinter she had settled down to the 
business of life, buying bacon and lard and 
sugar and matches at the store of the mine, 
cooking and cleaning, sweeping and making 
beds. She still kissed Martin good-by every 
morning and met him with an affectionate rush 
at the door when he came home, and they 
played Five Hundred evening after evening 
after dinner, quarreling for points and laughing 
at each other, while rain sluiced down on the 
Emmy Younger and dripped on the porch. 
But sometimes she wondered how it had all 
come about, wondered what had become of the 
violent emotions that had picked her out of 
the valley home and established her here, in 
this strange place, with this man she had never 
seen a year ago. 

Of these emotions little was left. She still| 
liked Martin, she told herself; and she still! 
told him that she loved him. But she knew} 
she did not love him, and in such an association | 
as theirs there can be no liking. Her thoughts 
rarely rested on him; she was either thinking 
of the prunes that were soaking, the firewood 
that was running low, the towels that a wet 
breeze was blowing on the line, or she was far 
away, drifting in vague realms where feelings 
entirely strange to this bare little mining- 
camp and this hungry, busy, commonplace 
man held sway. Cherry had never known| 
what she wanted in life, and was learning now 
in a hard school. | 

The first time that she quarreled with! 
Martin she cried for an entire day, with the 
old, childish feeling that somehow her crying 
mattered, somehow her abandonment to grief 
would help to straighten affairs. The cause of 
the quarrel was a trifle; her father had sent 
her a Christmas check, and she immediately 
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MAYONNAISE pressinc 


Made from the original recipe that has made 
“Howard Dressing’’ famous. 

An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lover of good mayonnaise, made from the clean- 
est, purest ingredients in spotless sanitary kitch- 
ens, If you want real quality, insist on Howard's. 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred and 
listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his famous 
Pure Food Book of 1001 Tests. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. Atgood stores everywhere, 
or send 30 cents to us for a trial bottle. 

If Howard's is not as pure and delicious as you 
have ever used return it and get your money back. 


J.F. HOWARD, Haverhill, Mass. 
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May we assist you 
in the selection 


of school or camp? 
CAMPS 


Camps for young children, for boys and girls and 
for teachers and young business women. Camps 
in the mountains, on lakes, and on the seashore. 
Military and naval camps. 


SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN 
SCHOOLS FOR THE SUBNORMAL 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
FINISHING SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
MILITARY SCHOOLS 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Music, dramatic art and expression, fine and 
applied art, interior decoration, illustration, cos- 
tume designing, millinery, landscape architecture, 
tree surgery, household economics, dietetics, hos- 
pital -training, kindergarten training, physical 
education, library science, secretarial training, 
photography, etc. 


State type of school or camp, age of 
prospective pupil, locality and charges 
Director, The School Department 
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‘IASTE 7HE TASTE 
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Eat it Without %, 
a Guilty Pichon: An % 
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Your Mouth Water ! 


Try it for tomorrow’s breakfast. This 
recipe will serve six people. 


4eggs 4 tablespoons milk 1 tablespoon butter 
V4 teaspoon salt Vg teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons Underwood Deviled Tongue 


Separate yolks of eggs from whites and beat, -adding 
the milk. Beat whites separately and mix lightly with 
yolks. Melt butter in hot omelet pan and cook the 
egg mixture in usual way. Heat the deviled tongue 
in a cup set in hot water, and spread on omelet 
when firm. Fold and turn onto hot platter. 


Can any taste be more haunting than tender 
beef tongue cooked en casserole, then chopped 
fine with the famous Underwood Deviled 
Dressing of mild spices? 


Can any food be more time/y ? Tongue is one 
of the few meats not included in the list ‘‘essen- 
tial’? tc our fighting men. In eating Underwood 
Deviled Tongue you release meats which the 
men must have. You can ‘‘eat it without a 
guilty conscience’’. 

Serve it in dozens of delicious ways— just as 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


is used—in sandwiches, omelets, croquettes, 
timbales, etc. A unique book contains the de- 
licious Little Red Devil Recipes. It is called 
*“Goop Tastes For Goop Times’’. It’s free. 
Write us for it today, mentioning your grocer’s 
name. And order Underwood Deviled Tongue 
from your grocer to try. If he has not been 
supplied, send us his name and 20c for economical 
can making 12 large or 24 small sandwiches. 


Wm. UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
70 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


* UNDERWOOD 
Deviled Tongue 


“Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods"” 


~” CONSERVE 


. Energy, Labor, 
>Time, Space 
In these days of 
conservation the 
Hill Dryer more 
+ than does its part and its 
cost is offset in many ways. 
Saves dragging around a 
heavy clothes basket or 
= freaching to backbreaking 
heights. 
Saves time, for you hang the clothes simply by stand- 
ing in one place and pulling the Dryer toward you. 
Is compact and when not in use is easily taken down 
leaving your lawn clear of all obstruction. 
Made in tliree styles for lawn, roof or balcony. Also 
in three sizes. Write for folder and prices of different 
sizes and types. 
HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 
48 Central Street Worcester. Mass. 
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Sisters 


sent to a San-Francisco shop for a clock that 
had taken her fancy months before. 

Martin, who chanced to be pressed for 
money, although she did not know it, was 
thunderstruck upon discovering that she had 
actually disposed of fifty dollars so lightly. 
For several days a shadow hung over their 
intercourse, and when the clock came, as large 
as a banjo, gilded and quaint, he broke her 
heart afresh by pretending not to admire it. 

But on Christmas Eve he was delayed at the 
mine, and Cherry, smitten suddenly with the 
bitterness of having their first Christmas 
spoiled in this way, sat up for him, huddled in 
her silk wrapper by the air-tight stove. She 
was awakened by feeling herself lowered 
tenderly into bed, and raised warm arms to 
clasp his neck, and they kissed each other. 
|The little house was warm and comfortable, 
|they had a turkey to roast on the morrow, and 
| ranged on the table were the home boxes and a 
jstack of unopened envelops waiting for Christ- 
}mas morning. 
| The next day they laughed at the clock to- 
gether, and after that peace reigned for several 
weeks. But it was inevitable that another 
—— should come and then another; Cherry 
was young and undisciplined, perhaps not 
more selfish than other girls of her age, but 
|seli-centered and unreasonable. She had to 
learn self-control, and she hated to control 
|herself. She had to economize, when poverty 
| pgssessed neither picturesqueness nor interest. 
| They were always several weeks late in the 
| payment of domestic bills, and these recurring 
reminders of money stringency maddened 
|Cherry. Sometimes she summed it up with 
langry tears, reminding him that she was still 
iwearing her trousseau dresses, and had no 
|maid, and never went anywhere! 
| But she developed steadily. As she grew 
|skilful in managing her little house, she also 
igrew in the art of managing her husband and 
|herself. She became clever at avoiding causes 
of disagreement; she listened, nodded, agreed, 
with a boiling heart, and had the satisfaction 
of having Martin’s view-point veer the next 
|day, or the next hour, to meet her own secret 
lconviction. Martin’s opinion, she told herself 
i wearily, as she swept and cooked and marketed 
| busily, didn’t matter, anyhow. He would rage 
iand storm at his superiors, he would threaten 
'and brood, and then it would all be forgotten, 
|time after time after time. Silent, absent- 
minded, looking closely at a burn upon her 
ismooth arm or plaiting her checked apron, 
| Cherry would sit opposite him at his late lunch. 





“T suppose you don’t agree with me2” fg 
would interrupt himself to ask scowlingly: 

“Mart!” The innocent blue eyes would be 
raised vaguely. “I don’t know anything about 
it, dear. If Mr. Taylor—”’ 

“Well, you know what I tell you, don't 
you?” 

“Ves, dear. But—” 

“For God’s sake don’t call me dear when 
you—” 

“Mart!” Her dignity always rose in arms, 
“Please don’t get excited.” : 

“Well!” His tone would be modified as the 
appetizing little meal was dispatched. “Byt 
Lord! you do make me so mad, sitting there 
criticizing me. I can always tell when you’te 
in sympathy with me. My Lord, I wish you 
had to go up against these fellows sometimes.” 
The grumbling voice would go on and on; 
Cherry would pause at the door, carrying 
plates, to have him finish a phrase, would = 
sympathizingly as she set his dessert before 
him. But her soul was like some living thing 
spun into a cocoon, hearing the sounds of 
<- only vaguely, interested in them not at 
all. 

Martin seemed satisfied, and all their little 
world accepted her as a matter of course, 
Pretty little Mrs. Lloyd went every morning 
into the Company Store, as the only store at 
the mine was called, and smiled over her shop- 
ping; she stopped perhaps at the office to 
speak to her husband; she met some other 
woman wheeling a baby up to the cottages, 
and they gossiped together. She and her hus- 
band dined and played cards now and then 
with a neighbor and his wife, and they gave 
dinners in return, where the men praised every 
dish extravagantly and the women laughed at - 
their greedy enthusiasms. Like the other 
women, she had her small! domestic ambitions. 
Mrs. Brown wanted a meat-chopper, Mrs. 
White’s one desire was to have a curly 
bedroom set, Mrs. Lloyd wanted a standing 
mahogany lamp for the sitting-room. 

But under it all, Cherry knew that some 
thing young and irresponsible and confident in 
her had been killed. She never liked to think 
of the valley, of the fogs and the spokes of sun- 
light in the redwood aisles, of Alix and. the 
dogs and the dreamy evenings by the fire. 
And especially she did not like to think of that 
eighteenth birthday, and herself thrilling and 
ecstatic because the strange young man from 
Mrs. North’s had stared at her, in her sticky 
apron, with so new and disturbing a smile in 
his eyes. 


(To be continued) 


Synopsis of the First Instalment 


' 

| 

| LL aglow with happiness, Charity Strick- 
|“% Jand rushed up the path to the house and 
paused a moment in the hallway. Within the 
yellow circle of the library lamp sat her father 
and the two girls, Anne, her cousin, Alix, her 
sister. How dull it seemed to Cherry, with her 
(first kiss burning on her lips! She, who had 
jalways been the baby, was engaged to be 
married—and to a man either of the other girls 
would have been glad to win! She came to curl 
up on the arm of her father’s chair. Brimming 
| with her new happiness, she bent to kiss him, 
jand in that moment the old doctor knew 
|that she had been kissed that night, that 
ishe had been held against a man’s tobacco- 
scented coat, and that since that kiss she was 
|a woman. 

| The old man sat long in his chair after the 
\girls had gone upstairs. Peter and Martin 
{Lloyd had both come home with Cherry; 
|which of them had kissed her? Martin was a 
‘likeable young chap but a stranger. Peter, 
'years older than Cherry, lived just up the 
mountain; if Cherry married him it*would be 
almost like keeping her in the family. There was 
no use guessing. Tomorrow they would both 
be at the house to help raise the rose-vine, blown 
|down in the storm. It must wait until then. 





The doctor was the first downstairs, the next 
morning. Peter came to breakfast. It was not 
he; he had left Cherry and Martin at his own 
path. Then it was Martin. How little they 
knew of him, yet there was no resisting his 
pleasant manner! If it were any one else but 
Cherry! She seemed a child in her little faded 
pink dress and dragging sunbonnet, her lovely 
little face all athrill with happiness. Even m 
the midst of the work Martin found time to 
whisper to her, to touch her hand. She looked 
at him worshipingly as he stood on the roof 
tying the last fastenings. And then suddenly 
there was a slipping sound, and Martin coasted 
helplessly down, white and still on the blossom- 
strewn grass below. With a sharp cry, Cherry 
rushed to him and had his head on her arm. 
Gently her father put her aside and bent over 
the young man. It was only a moment un 
he sat up, smiling. 

Going for the mail was a daily rite, observed 
today by Peter and Alix, Martin and Cherry. 
Anne and the old doctor were left behind, both 
anxious over Cherry’s evident partiality for 
Martin. Soon Alix came back. At the table 
they waited for Cherry. She came in, Martins 
hand in hers. “Dad,” said Cherry, “ve 
brought Martin home to supper.” ’ 
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Why I Write Nature Stories 


(Continued from page 32) 


fillers of wild life. They number millions. 
They have emptied the world of much that is 
heautiful. Most of them are still on the job. 
But have quit. And now to answer the main 
jon—my ambition in writing my nature 
fomances is to make others quit. Paradise, we 
gre told, was lost on the day the beasts became 
afraid of human presences, and the Biblical 
iction is that it shall be won again when 
the beasts and birds of the fields are once more 
atpeace with men. lam inclined to believe it, 
foram a pantheist. Most people are panthe- 
jsts at heart. But it takes shock—some un- 
usual or monstrous occurrence—to make them 
realize it. The shock of the world war will 
make millions of them. They will not label 
themselves pantheists, but the spirit of it will 
be in their souls, nevertheless, and a better race 
will spring forth because of it. War is hell, 
ysically speaking; spiritually it is a great 
iconoclast, breaking down untrue things and 
rearing up in their places things that are true. 
Not many months ago the thing came home to 
me, in rather a forceful way. 


IX my mail for that day were two letters. 
One was an official communication notifying 
me that I had been credentialed by the govern- 
ment to go to France as a war correspondent, 
to write of the thrill of man killing man. An- 
other was from a lieutenant in the trenches, 
thanking me in behalf of himself and his men 
for the pleasure they had taken in reading 
my “Kazan.” They had read it aloud in 
groups, he said, until the book was worn to a 
rag. In the hell of war it had brought to them, 
poorly and inefficiently [ must confess, a vision 
of nature as it still existed away from the roar 
of guns. Then he went on to tell me of a pair 
of birds that had built their nest in a wire 
entanglement over which shot and _ shell 
crashed daily, and of how they sang even in 
that tumult of death, unafraid, “as though pos- 
sessed of souls stronger than our own, or sent 
there by this great spirit which you describe to 
give us courage and cheer.” Then he added, 
“I not only see but I feel now your point of 
view, for I would as soon think of shooting one 
of my comrades as killing these blessed birds.” 
“Fine line of talk for a man whose home is 
filled from cellar to garret with mounted heads 
and furs!” I hear some of my good friends say. 
Quite true, too. Some of the pictures on 
these pages voice the same sentiment. Observe 
how proudly I pose before the skins of the three 
big bears I shot in one short half-hour on a 
mountainside in British Columbia! In that 
half-hour 1 robbed three living creatures of a 
ible one hundred and twenty years of life. 

ut I had thirty minutes of exciting fun. In 
my home are twenty-seven guns, and all of 
them have been used. Many of the stocks are 
scarred with tiny notches whereby I kept track 
of my “kills.” With them I have left red trails 
to Hudson’s Bay, to the Barren Lands, to the 
country of the Athabasca and the Great Bear, 
to the Arctic Ocean, to the Yukon and Alaska, 
and throughout British Columbia. This is not 
intended as a pan of triumph. It is a fact 
which I wish had never existed. And yet it 
may be that my love of nature and the wild 
things, at the last, is greater because of those 
reckless years of “sport.”’ I am inclined to be- 
lieve so. In my pantheistic heart the mounted 
heads in my home are no longer crowned with 
the grandeur of trophies, but rather with the 
nobility of martyrs. I love them. I commune 
with them. I am no longer their enemy, and 
I warm myself with the belief that they know 
it—that they know I am fighting for them now, 
and that I love the winged and four-footed 
things of the free forests better than I love men. 
So I have answered, in a way, the question 
Which I have been asked—how I have found 
€ payadises in nature of which I write. In- 
stead of seeking with a gun, I have sought with 
4 new and growing understanding. And I have 
found a great deal. I do not mean to say that 


I have entirely ceased to kill, for in the wilder- 
ness one must kill for meat. But there is no 
longer the old thrill in it. 


I think the most dramatic climax of my desire | 


to let live came when I was seeking material | 
for my book, “The Grizzly King.” With a} 
pack outfit of a dozen horses I had gone into 
the British Columbia mountains, and in a 
wonderful valley I came one day upon the 
track of a huge grizzly bear. It was the biggest 
track I had ever seen, and as there was no| 
particular limit set to my time I struck camp. | 
For three weeks my mountain companion and | 
I hung to that grizzly like grim death. He was 
a monster, weighing twelve hundred pounds if 
he weighed an ounce. I watched him feed. 1] 
saw him fight. 1 followed up his daily life until 
gradually there came over me an overwhelming 
desire to possess the skin and head of this king | 
of the mountains for myself. I named him 
Thor, and I began to watch my opportunity to 
kill him. At the end of the first two weeks 
I believe he felt that 1 was not going to harm 
him. Then I got a shot and put a bullet 
through his shoulder. After that it was a game 
between the cunning and trickery of two men’s 
brains and a brute’s instincts. I got two more 
shots on two different days, and hit him both 
times. The third time I was surprised that 
Thor did not face the battle and charge. And 
then, almost a week later, the thing happened. 
I had climbed the steep side of a mountain to 
get a look over the valley with my hunting 
glasses, and rested my gun against a rock. 
Then I went forty or fifty feet farther on, fol- 
lowing a narrow ledge, until I found myself in 
a little pocket, with the sheer wall of the moun- 
tain at my back and a hundred-foot precipice 
below me. Here I sat down and began to scan 
the valley. Perhaps fifteen minutes had 
passed when I heard a sound that stopped every | 
drop of blood in my body—the click, click, | 
click of clawed feet coming along the ledge. | 
With my rifle fifty feet away, and no escape up 
or down, I sat petrified. And then along the 
ledge came Thor! 

He stopped squarely in front of me, not more | 
than six feet away, and turned his great head 
toward me, swinging it slowly from side to 
side. His jaws were open a little, and they! 
were drooling. His eyes were small and shone | 








with a dull red fire. In that moment I knew} 
that my end had come, for the big grizzly had 
smelled me many times, he had seen me and had | 
felt the sting of my bullets, and vengeance was | 
tightly his. TI saw the great patch of raw flesh | 
where one of my bullets had torn his flank. 
As he stood there he favored the shoulder | 
through which another of my bullets had 
passed. Silently, so silently that I could hear 
the pounding of my own heart, he looked at me. 
And now I saw that there was no anger in that 
look. It was quiet, calm, and searching, with 
the head swinging just a little from side to side, 
and it must have been some monstrous fear 
inside me that made me say, “Old boy, I’m 
sorry!” But what right had I to pray for 
mercy? The words were a coward’s plea. And 
yet not quite, for 1 remember that in those 
terrible moments my heart went out to that 
great, lonely brute, and I must have meant 
what I said. For perhaps two minutes the 
grizzly stood there, his little eyes never for an 
instant leaving me, his nostrils twitching 
slightly, his head swinging, and then with a 
great breath he turned his head and went 
away, leaving me unharmed! And yet he knew 
that I was hunting him, that I had shot him, 
that 1 was his enemy! 1 was weak when I got 
on my legs again. 

From that hour something new was born in 
me, a new world opened up for me, and in all 
my adventurings since then that world and its 
possibilities have grown steadily more wonder- 
ful. Since that day I have slept with the flank 
of a half-grown gzizzly for a pillow. That griz- 
zly had been trained fo carry a pack, to follow 
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Help Uncle Sam 


Conserve Food 


—by making unpalatable, taste- 
less rice, cornmeal, potatoes and 
the like into the most delicious desserts, 
pies, cakes, puddings, croquettes, etc. 
Simply add a few drops of 


‘SAUER'S 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Awarded under keen competition, the 
highest 17 Gold Medals at the great 
American and European Expositions for 
superiority in 

Purity, Strength and Fine Flavor 
Vanilla, Lemon, Strawberry and 29 other Flavors 


and seven colors. At dealers—15c, 25c, 35c, 
50c, 65c, $1.00 and $1.25. 


Largest Selling Brand in U. S. 
Send for *‘War Time 
Recipe Booklet'’—it's free. 


Always Ask for Sauer’s. 


C. F. SAUER COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Sunlit factory : Established 
famous for — a in 
cleanliness 1887 


PACK YOUR DRIED FRUITS 
IN COMPACT, MOISTURE-PROOF 


Vis pibe Codziner, 


Home Dried Fruits and Vegetables must be kept absolutely dry, 
clean and away from sunlight. Thus the full natural flavor, sroma 
and colors are preserved. = 


Be Loyal! 
Conserve Tin 


Be Thrifty ! 
Use Fibre 


These practical containers are made of pure Spruce Word Fibre, im- 
mersed in hot refined paraffine after they are formed. Coated inside 
and outside with the odorless, tasteless wax. Caps sealed airtight 
with simple sealing tools. Used by Commercial and Community 
Dehydrators, Canoing Clubs, etc. Approved by Federal and State 
Agricultural Departments and leading Educators for packing Dried 
Foods, etc. Special Introductory Parcel Post As.ortment—twelve 
each of five sizes shown— with Cap Sealer—$1.30 and Postage, Ideal 
for Cream, Buttermilk, Cottage Cheese, etc. Leak-proof and sani- 
tary. Used once then destroyed. Many sizes. Booklet and sam- 
ple on request. 


THE f2e FIBRE CONTAINER CORPORATION 
200 West Front Street, Monroe, Mich. 


“‘Home-Making as a Profession” 
Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home 


study Domestic Science courses. For home- 
making, teaching and well-paid positions. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 507 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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. ‘You be 


POMPEIAN 
OLIVE 
SAUCE 

will please 

every mem- 
ber of the 
family 


USE IT ON 
salads, meats, 
jish, shellfish, 
game, fowl, 
cheese and 
sandwiches 
It makes left-over 


dishes delicious 
repasts 


Olive Oil Will Td Years to Your je 
MUSHER & COMPANY-BALTIMORE-MD. 
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Aceuat-Kaakt 


None genuine without this label 


$2.95 


For hard service. Mannish 
lines. Has patch pockets. 
Strapped belt, buttoned 
front. Made wide for hik- 
ing, sports and garden 
wear. Army material. 
Waists sizes 24-34. 


Cap of same material 


Sc 
Full guarantee. Order by 
mail—check or money order. 
Armi-Khaki for every purpose 
for women, men, boys, girls. 
Uniforms for women’s mili- 
tary organizations. 


FRENEAU SWEENY, Inc. 
379 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Opposite Best’s 


x SPRINKLE BRAN 
ON FOODS 
EEP “a bran bowl” alongside 
the sugar bowl. Sprinkle 
Kellogg’s Cooked Bran on foods 
everymeal. Nomore constipation. 


Illustrated 
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50 cents postpaid 
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801 Sixteenth Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Why I Write 


on the trail like a dog. Since Thor gave me my 
life, the best friends I have had on earth have 
been my wild animal friends. I have learned 
the truth of the Biblical prophecy. It is not 
wild life that is at war with man, but man that 
is at war with wild life. In the heart of the wild 
creature, waiting to be fanned into life, is a 
love for man. No dog could have loved me 
more than Muskwa, my black bear comrade 
and brother; no humans could have been more 
loyal than Kazan, and Baree, and old Beaver- 
Tooth, and Baby-Foot, the pink-palmed albino 
porcupine whose greatest desire was to cuddle 
between my blankets and sleep with me at 
night on the trail. 

Among these friends of the wild my wife and 
I have found the great joy of living. For 
months at a time we bury ourselves hundreds of 
miles away from civilization, and when we 
leave the shack we have built it is to us like 
leaving a beloved home. Once we built our- 
selves a cabin two hundred miles up in the 
Hudson’s Bay country, and for seven months 
we saw only an Indian trapper, Jackpine. It 
was the happiest winter of our lives. In that 
cabin I wrote my “God’s Country—and the 
Woman.” It happened that the Indian’s 
trap-line ran not far from us, and it was my 
wife who hit upon the unusual idea that gave 
us so much fun that winter. About three out of 
every four of the traps would be sprung by 
“trash’’—that is, big snowshoe rabbits, owls, 
squirrels, and jays. Jackpine insisted on killing 
this “trash” for bait, but my wife’s plea saved 
the big rabbits. Jackpine said that if he let 
them go with their broken legs they would die in 
the intense cold, which was true. So we hit 
upon the idea of going over the line with him 
and caring for the huge “snowshoes” in our 
own way. We would carefully amputate the 
broken leg, pull the fur down over the stump, 
and finish the job with a string. My wife’s 
diary shows that we performed two hundred 
and fifteen operations that winter. The result 
was both interesting and amusing. Every- 
where along a certain stretch of the line we 
would see the tracks of the three-legged rabbits. 
Many of them became so tame that we could 
approach them and pick them up. In time 
some of these three-legged rabbits began to get 
caught. Then we would perform the operation 
again, and the snowshoes would continue life 
with two legs and two stubs. There was one 
old fellow as large as a small dog, who got 


| caught a third time, so that he had only one 


good leg and three stubs. We took him to 
our cabin, and he became as homelike as a 
house-cat. 


BELIEVE that nature is the great doctor, and 

if given the chance can cure more ills than all 
the physicians of the earth. I don’t mean the 
“strenuous” side of nature alone—the going 
into mountains, the living in camp, the harden- 
ing of muscles on a atone canoe .jour- 
ney. There is another side to it, that part of it 
which gives the mind occupation and rest, and 
which needs no long journeyings and rough 
adventuring, but may be found in one’s back- 
yard, in a patch of woods, a fen, or an open 
meadow. I have had people say to me that my 
creed is a beautiful one for a person as fortu- 
nately situated as myself, but that it is impos- 
sible for the great multitudes to go out and find 
nature as I have found it. To these people I 
say that one need not make an eighteen- 
hundred-mile trip along the Arctic coast and 
live with the Eskimo to find nature. After all, 
it is our nerves that kill us in the long run; our 
over-restless minds, our worrying brains. Na- 
ture whispers its great peace to these things 
even in the rustling leaves of a corn-field—if 
one will only get acquainted with nature. 

Here is a case in point. I had a very dear 
friend, a newspaper man, whose wife died. I 
don’t know that I ever saw a man more utterly 
broken up, for his love for her was more than 
love. It was worship. He grew faded and 


(Mr. Curwood’s thrilling North Woods story,“ Jacqueline,” appears in the August Good Housekeept 
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thin, and a gray patch over his temple turmah 
white. The mightiest efforts of his fr 
could do nothing. He wanted to be alone, along 
in his home, where he could grieve himself to 
death by inches. I know that his case was | 
harder because he was mezvely tolerant of : 
religion. One day the idea came to me 
that resulted in his physical and spiritual 
salvation. I took him in my auto, and we went 
out into the country four or five miles, opened | 
a gate, drove down a long lane, and stopped at 
the edge of a forty-acre wood. 

“Fred, I am going to show you a wonderful 
city,” I said. “Come with me—quietly.” 

We climbed over the fence, and I led him to 
the heart of the wood, and there we sat down 
with our backs to a log. = 

“Now, just to humor me, be very still,” I 
said. “Don’t move, don’t speak—just listen.” | 

‘ff 


ie was three o’clock in the afternoon, that 7 
wonderful time of a summer day when nature 
seems to rouse herself from midday slumber to 
fill the world with her rustling life. The sun 
fell slantwise through the wood, and here and 
there under the roofs of the trees we could see 
golden pools and streams of it on the cool earth, 

“This is one of the most wonderful cities in 
the world,’ I whispered, “and there are hun- 
dreds and thousands of such cities within the ~ 
reach of all.” : 

The musical ripple of a creek came to our 
ears. And then, slowly at first, there came 
upon my friend the wonder of it all. He under- 
stood—at last. About us, through all that 
forty acres of wood, the air seemed to whisper 
with a strange and wonderful life. Over our 
neads we heard a grating sound. It was a squir 
rel gnawing through the shell of a last autumn’s 
nut. On an old stub a woodpecker hammered, 
Close about us were the cheep, cheep, cheep, and — 
twit, twit, twit of little brown brush-birds. A 
warbler burst suddenly into a glorious snatch 
of song. A quarter of a mile away a crow ™ 
cawed, and between us and the crow we heatd ~ 
a fox-squirrel barking and a little later saw it © 
with its mate scrambling in play up and down se 
the trees. My friend caught my arm and 
pointed. He was becoming interested, and 
what he saw was a fat young woodchuck pas® 
ing near us on a foraging expedition toa neigh 7 
boring clover field. “J 

For an hour we did not move, and through 
all that city there was the drone and voice of 
life, and that life was a soft and wonderful song, 
soothing one almost into sleep. And when at 
last my friend whispered again, “It sounds as 7 
though everything is talking,” I knew that the 
spirit of the thing had got into him. Thenl 
drew his attention to a colony of big black an 
whose fortress home was in the log against: 
which we were resting. They were working. 
Two of them were trying to drag a dead cater 
pillar over my friend’s knee. When we rose 
to go I led him past a little swale in which@ 
score of blackbirds had bred their young. Of 
a slender willow a bobolink was singing. A 
land turtle lumbered back into the water, and} 
the bright eyes of green-headed frogs stared 
us from patches of scum. Under a bush 
score of toads were teaching their tiny yout 
sters to swim. When my friend saw the little; 
fellows clinging to their mothers’ backs he 
laughed—the first time in many months. | 

And when we went back to the car, I saidy 
“You have seen just one ten-thousandth 
what nature holds for you and every otf 
man. You haven’t believed in a God vel 
strongly, but you’ve got to now. That’s God 
back there in the wood.” : 

That was two years ago. Today my frien 
lives in the heart of nature. I think some of 
the things he has written about the woods ang] 
the fields are the most beautiful I have evel) 
read. . 

And that is why I write nature stories) 
Because I know they will do the world n0) 
harm, and may do some good. 
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